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QRIGIJ^AL PREFACE 


.TTAVING been engaged fome time finct in wilting* 
upon comedy, 1 leaiched into nature for tht lules 
and means of the att. This ftudy Jed noe to examine 
if It weie true, as has been faid, that aU the ereit 
ftiokes ot iidiciile had been ieiacd by Molieie, ana tbt 
poets who have followed him. 

In running ovti the canvas of fociety, | thought I 
perceived, that in the inexhaulfible combinations 
follies and exti avagancies of all conditions, amafioC 
genius mi^ht ft ill hnd iuFicient employment. I fcsisl 
even^collcdUd fome obfeivafions to piopoie to yoQii|^ 

{ loets, when ray fi icnd, M de Boifli, dclii td me to lap{^ 
lira with iome pieces in piQ^e, to vnieit in the Mercure^ 
It came into my head to mjJig^uie, in a tale, ot one of 
the ftiokes in my colle^ioi^, and I thok, by way of eC- 
Uy, the iidictiloiis pietenlion of being loved metcly for 
one's ielf* 1 lus tile had all the lucctis that inch a 
tiifte*could have. lAy fiicnd preikd me to gyfe him a 
lecond. I piopofcd to myfelf to diiplay the iblly of 
thole who uie authority to bung a woman to lealou; 
and I chole foi an example a iultaii and his (lave, as 
being the two extiemes of powet and dtjKndence. 
This frelh eftay alio fucceeded, and, plealed with hav- 
ing hi( the tafte of the public in a^pt^cies of wfiiing 
winch they deigned to look upon as, new, 1 continued 
to exercile mylelf in it. ^ 

I ftiall im httl? concerning the ftylc » when it is 
I that fpealQ d delivei myfeif up'to the aflual imprel- 
fion of the (fttihient or image which 1 mean to pielmt . 
my fiibje6l i^nift^va me with the minnci. \Vhefi 1 
make my chdb^fai ipeak, all the ai 1 1 employ is to 
fancy myfel r gra fen* at their convei fation, and towiite 
down what'nr:..gine I hear. lit genet al, the moft 
fimple unuatjon of nature, in the maimctt and Ian* 
A 1 , 
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guage, "II I haye endeavoured in thefe talcs; if 
“they have not this merit, they have none. 

I propoled, Tome years fince/ under the article Dia- 
logue, in the En^clopedia, to baniAi t! e faid /;e, and 
faid Jbcy from lively and animated dialogue. I have 
made the experiment in theie tales, and I think it 
fucceeded. Tins manner of rendering the narration 
more rapid is uncoutli only at hrlt ; as loon as we are 
acciiltonied to it, it makes the talent of n‘ading well 
;ippear with greater lullre. 

The luccel's which the IVory of Soliman has had iipop 
the ftcige, as treated by a gentleman who writes with 
much rafe and elegance, permits me to hope that thp 
fame ufe will be niadc of iqme of thefe little pi£fures of 
human life ; and for the future X Ihnll emoloy myielf 
(as I have done in the^hrte new tales, The^Good 
Hufband, I he ConnoilFeur, and School of Fathcis) iq 
chuhng ftories cafy to be brought upon the ilage, in or- 
der to give autl^ois {els t^uble. 
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MORAL TALES. 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 

^ '• 

Alcibiadesy or Self, 

'^ATURE and fortune fecmcd to have confpjicd to»- 
wards the happinei’s of Alcibiadcs. Riches, ta* 
lents, perfon, birrh, the flowei* of youth, and of 
health ; what titles for the polTtnion of every foppery I 
Alcibiades Tiad but one ; he wanted to he loved for him^ 
Jelf only. From the lighteft coquette up to the greateft 
prude, he had fed need every female in Athens — but 
in loving him, was it really himfelf that they loved ? 
Thisbwhiimfical piece of delicacy leized him one morn- 
ing as he was juft come fi<^n p;iying his court to a 
prude: this is the moment fcX' lefle^ion. The thoughts 
of Alcibiades turned upon what is called the fcntimcntetly 
the metaphyfics of love. « a pretty fool,' laid he, 

♦ to throw away my attentipn on a woman who perhaps 
loves me only for her own fdice ! 1 will know the 

truth^of it, by all the gods ! and if that be the cafe, 
Ihe may look out gnfbng our prize-fighters fvr a lover 
to ferve in my place.’ • 

The charming prude, according to cuftom, ftill op- 
pofed fome feeble refiftance to the defires of Alcibiades^ 
It was a dreadful affair ! fhe could not even think of 
it without bliifhing ! it was neceflary to be fmitten as 
deepl)*as fhe was, in order to come to fiich a refolu- 
tion! She could have wifhed for all athe world that he 
were lei's young and lefs prefling ! Alcibiadcs i4pok her 
at her word/ * I p^ceive. Madam,’ laid he one day, 
« that thefe^doipliments coil you dear. Well, I am, 
determined t!> give you a proof of the moft periecl love. 
Yes, I confent, fince you will have it fo, that our fouls 
only may benffTked, and I give you my word that I 
will afk nothing more.* 

The prude commended this refolution with an air fuf. 
ftcjeqt to have deftroytd it. Alcihiadesfe^howeveri 
A 1 kept 
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Jcept totne t«pc<. She was furprifed and piqued ; hut 
was obliged to dilTemble. 

The day following, every temptation which the moft 
'enchanting difliahhie could afford was made ufe of. 
The livelinefs of defire fparkled in her eyes; a volup. 
•tuous negligence in her air. The flighteit covering,^ 
the molt favourable dilbrder, every thing about i»er iiii 
vited AlcihindvS to forget fkimfelf. 11- perceived the 
fnare. * What a victory,* laid he to lier, ‘ Madam I 
what a viiloiy have I now to gain over inyfelf ! I fee 
plainly that Love is putting me to the triaT, and I am. 
glad of it. The delicacy of my lentiments fhall ap- 
pear with greater luftre. Thefe coverings, fo thin and 
ti'anfparent ; thefe couches of which Pleafiire herlelf 
feeins to have formed her throne; your he^uty^ my 
defires ; how many enemie'^ are thefe to fubdue ! Ulyffes 
could not have efcaped dhem ; Hercules would have 
fallen before theni. 1 wilUbe wifer than Ulyffes, and 
lei's frail than Hercules. I will convince you, that 
the fingle pleaiure of loving />an take place of all other 
plcafures.’— You aie'^i charming creature,* fa id fhe ; 

« and I may pride myfelf in having a very extraordi- 
nary lover! all I dread is, left yfeur paffion fhoidd be 
weakened by its rigour. *—‘ On the contrai'y,’ interrupted 
. Alcibiades brifkly, * it will only become more ardent.’ 

But, my dear child, you are young; there arc 
moments when we are not mailers of ourfelvcs ; and I 
ihi)uld think your fidelity in great danger, if I were to 
. deliver you up to4rour defires.*— ‘ Be eafy. Madam, I 
will be anfwcrabli for every thing. If I can conquer 
my defines towards you, who is there towards whom I 
fiiall not be mailer of them ‘^Ypu proniife me at 
^leaft,* faid flie, * that if they become teto .violent, you 
will fairly confefs it ? Do not let any mifl^xen bafhful- 
nel's refl lain you. Do not pique youri'elf on keeping 
your word with me*, there is nothing •’I would foone^ 
pardon you, than an infiance of intidclity.’— * YeSj 
Madam, 1 will confefs ray weaknefs to you with the 
giijfatell liy^rerity in the world, whenever 1 am ready to 
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yield to it; but fufFer me, at lead, to >ry my owi^ 
drength ; 1 feel that it will yet go a great way, and I 
hope that love will give me new force.’ The prude 
was now quite enraged ; but, withcmt giving herfelf 
the lye, the could not complain. She dill checked her> 
'•feir, in hopes that on a new trial Alcibiadcs would 
give way. He received the day after, as foon as he 
awoke, a billet conceived in theie terms— 

I HAVE pafled a mod cruel night ; come to fee me \ 
1 cannot livt without you !” 

He arrives at the prude's* Her window- curtains 
were but half open : a gentle day dole into the apart- 
ment on waves of purple. The prude was yet in a 
bed (|rewed with roles. * Come,' faid flie to him* 
with a plaintive voice; * ertne, and eafe my linquie- 
tudes. A frightful dream hits didurbed me all night. 
J thought I law you at the feet of a rival. Oh 1 X 
ihudder at it even yet; I hajsp ^already told you, Alci- 
biades, that I cannot live tender the apprehenlions of 
your proving unfaithful ; my misfortune would be the 
more cutting, as 1 fltould myielf be the caufe; and 1 
woultf at lead have ii#thing to reproach myfell^ It is 
in vain for you to promiie me that you will fifbdue 
yourfelf; you are too young to be able to do fo long. 
Do I not know you? I perceive that I have required 
too much of you ; 1 am fenfible that it is imprudent and 
cruel to impoie fuch hard terms on you«’ As die fpoke 
thel’e words with the mod touching air in the world, 
Alcibiades threw himfelf at her feet. , * I am very un- 
happy, Madam,’ faid he, * if you have not a fypeient 
edeem for me, fo bel^ve me capable of attaching my- 
felf to you the ties of fentiment only ! After all, 
of what have I deprived myfelf? Of that which is a 
didionour to love. I blufh to lee that you let any va- 
lue on fuch a facrifice. But were it as great as you 
imagine it, I Ihould but have the more glory.’— ‘ No, 
my dear Alcibiades,’ faid the prude, giving him at 
the fame time her hand* * 1 wifti not for a facrid^C 
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» that coils you ib dear : I am too well alTuFcd and too much 
pJe.i/H, with the pure and delicate love you have lb 
tiilly teiliHcd for me. Be happy ; I confeiit to it.’— - 
* I am fo, Madafn,’ cried he, ‘ in the pleafure of living 
for you. CVaic to fuipeft and complain of me j you 
lee bclore you the moft faithful, moit tender, and molt^ 
rclpedlful of lovers,’— And the fooliiheif !' intift-- 
riipted Ihf, di awing the curtains roughly, and calling 
to her Haves. Alcibiadcs fallied out in a lage, to find 
that he had loved only like another man, and fully !c- 
iblved never more to lee a woman who ha^ taken him 
merely for her own pleafure. * It is not thus,’ faid 
he, ‘ that we love in the age of innocence ; and if the 
young Gl> cerium Ihould feel for me what her eyes 
l.ecin to dtcl.ire, I am very certain it mull;* be love iu 
its utmoft puKty.’ f 

Glyceuiim, jiilt fifteem years, began already to ex- 
cite the willies of the handfomeil young men. Let us 
tonii to ourulves the in^igc of a roie-bnd juft opening j 
fuch were the freOmefs and splendor of her beauty. 

Alcibiades prelentc!l hhnielf, and his rivals difap- 
pcared. It was not yet the cuftom at Athens to niariy, 
in order^o hate and defpife one .'Aiothcr the next day ; 
but flriey gave the young folks time, before wedlock, 
to fee and converfe with each other with a becoming 
freedom : the young ladies did not commit the care of 
their virtue to their guardians: they were difereet of 
theinfelves. Modefty did not begin to make a feeble 
refillance, till aftei* it was robbed of the honoiirs«of vic- 
toiy. Glyceriuns’s made the handfomell defence. Ab 
cibiadg^ omitted nothing to ftirprile or win her. He 
extolled the young Athenian lad^ for her talents, her 
, graces, her beauty; he made her perejive in every 
thing Ihe laid, a refinement fhe never meant to give it| 
and a delicacy of which flie had not fo much as thought, 
What a pity, that with fo many charms Ihe was not 
endowed with a icnfible heart! ‘ I adore you faid 
be to her, * and I am happy if you love me ! Do not 
beafi'Ri^J^tell me fo ; an ingenuous candour Is the vir. 

tuc 
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tue peculiar to your age. It is in vain that Vh^ have 
given the name of prudence to diflimulation : that beau- 
tiful mouth is not made to dii'guile the icntiinents of 
your heart ; let it rather be the orgai\,of Lovc^ fince it 
was for himfclf that he formed it.’ — ‘ If you would 
iiave me be fincere,’ replied Glycerium, with a modeily 
nv.ngled with tendernefs, * contrive at leall that 1 may 
be ib without blufliing. I would not difguile the I'en- 
timents of my heart, neither would I violate my duty j 
and 1 Ihould betray either the one or the other, if I 
were to fay more,’ Glycerium wiflied that their mar- 
riage Ihould be agreed upon before (he explained hci> 
felt. Alcibiadts wanted her to explain herfelf before 
they Ihould think of marriage. * It will be a fine 
time, indeed,’ laid he, < to allure me of your love, 
when marriage lhali have made it a duty, and I lhall 
have reduced you to the nece,pty pf counterfeiting : it 
is now that you are free, it,would plealc me to hear 
from that mouth the difmtercfted confellion of a natu- 
ral and pure fentiment.’---*' well, tiien, be content, 
and reproach me not with wai\^ing a lenfible heart ; 
it Jias at lea ft been fo fince I have feen you, I efteem you 
fuftici^tly to truft yqji with the lecret of my heart $ 
but now it has elcaped me, I alk one favour Sf ypii ; 
it is, not to requeft any more private interviews, till 
you have adjufttd the affair with thole on whom I dcr 
pend.* The confellion which Alcibiades had juft ob- 
tained would have completed the happinefs of any other 
lefs difj^cult lover ; but his whim ftHl poirefled him. 
He wanted ttill to iee whether he was Toved tor himfelf^ 

^ I wil) not conceal from you,^ faio' he, < that the 
offer which I am going to make, may not be attended 
with I'uccel's. Your illations received me with a cold 
civility, which I fiiould have taken for a difmiflion, if 
the pleafure which I have ip feeing you had not over- 
come my delicacy ; but if I oblige your father to ex- 
plain himfelf, there will no longer be any room for dif- 
fembling. He is a member of the Areopagus : So- 
ff^tes, the ipoft virtuous of men, is there rurpe£te<| 
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and ODIOUS I anri the fVieiid and dUcipleof SocrateS) and 
I greatly fear that the liatred they have for him may 
extend to me. My apprehenfions, perhaps, carry mt 
too far; but, aulalf, if your father facrlfice us to his 
politics, if he refufes to give me your hand, what do 
you determine to do ‘ To be unhappy,’ replied 
Glycerium ; * and to fiibmlt to my deftiny.*--— ‘ 
will fee me then no more ?’— •* If they forbid me to fee 
you, I muft obey.’— ‘ You will obey then, allb, if 
they promife another hufband to you ‘ I fliall be- 
come the Yi6tim nf my duty.’-—* And tiut of duty, 
likewife, you will love the hulband they ihall chiife for 
you ?'— • I fliall endeavour not to hate him. But what 
queltions you put to me! What would you think of 
me yoiirfelf, it 1 entertained any other feq|inient$ 

* Tnat you loved me as you ought to love me.^— * It 
is too true that I do l^ve you.’—* No, Glycerium ! 
Love knows no law; hc«is above all obftaclcs : but 
to do you juftice, this f^timent is too great tor your 
age, Itrecpiircs firm and ^ouiagcous fouls, whom dif- 
fciilties animate, aii<iill>foitune docs not (hock. Such 
a pallio^, I contels, is rare. 'Fo wifli tor an eftate, a 
name, jnd a fortune, at one’s ililpolal ; to throw one’s 
{elf,«in fhort, into the arms of a hutband, to proteft 
one againlt one’s parents ; this is what is now called 
love, but what I call a defire of independence.’ 

* This is downiight tyranny,’ faid Glycerium, with 
tears in her eyes, * to add injury to reproaches ! I have 
faid nothing to^ou but what was tender anc^ honed. 
Did I balance one moment to facrifice my lovers to 
you ? Did I hefitate to confefs to you your triumph ? 
WlutPis it you afk farther of me !’— * I afk of you,* 
laid he, ‘ to fwear to me a conftaficy proof againll every 
thing ; to fwear to me, that you will btf mine, what- 
ever happens ; and that you will be only mine.’---* In- 
deed, Sir,* faid fhe, * that is what I will never do.’— 

* Indeed, Madam, I ought to have expefled this an- 
fwer, and I blufli that I have expofed myfelf to it.* 
^t thefe words he retired^ tranfported with an^r, and 

fayii^g 
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faying^ to himfelf— < I was well fet to wor|p to Tall in 
love with a child, who has no ibul, and whofe heart 
dil'pofes of itlelf only by the advice of her parents.* 
There was in Atnens a young wld(»w who appeared 
inconfblable for tlie lofs of her hulband. Alcibiades 
paid her, as all the world dul, his hrlf devoiis, with 
that grave air which decorum enjoins towards pcrlbns 
affli£led. The widow found a lenfible conlblation in 
the diicouries of this difciple of Socrates, and AlcibU 
ades an ineKpiellible charm in the tears of the widow. 
Tlieir morat difeourfes, however, grew more lively 
every day< They joined in prailes on the good quali- 
ties of the deceaied, and agreed as to his bad ones. He 
was the honedeii; man in the world ! but his under* 
flanding, ilt^ly fpeaking, was but ordinary. He had 
a prefty good hgnre, but w^hoiit elegance or grace : 
ttill of attention and care, bit his alfiduity was tiie- 
fome. In Oiort, flic was in.uerpair for having loft fo 
good a hufband, but fully r^blved not to take a fe- 
coiid. * What,’ laid Alcibiadcs, < at your age rc- 
isouuce matrimony !’— < I confeiil to you,’ laid the wi- 
dow, < that as averfe as I am to (lavery, yet liberty 
frightAis me as muc|^. At my age, delivered up to 
my own guidance, and being quite independent, what 
will become of ineT Alcibiades failed not to inlinuate, 
that between the bondage of matrimony and the aban.« 
cloned ftate of widowhood, there was a middle path ; 
and that with ccipe£f to decorums, nothing in the world 
was eafjer to be reconciled to tliem ^an a tender at., 
tachnient. She was ftartied at the ^'opodtion $ fhe 
had ratlier die ! * Die at the age of loves and graces 1* 
It wa$ ealy to fnew the ridiculoufnefs of fuch a pfbjeff • 
and the widow dreaded nothing ib much as ridicule. 1 1 
was refolved, therefore, that ftie ihould not die ; it was 
decided, that Ihe could not even live without being pro- 
te^fed by fomebody ; this fomebody could be only a lover; 
and, without prejudice, flie knew no man more worthy 
titan Alcibiades to pieale and attach her. He redou^ 
Med hU al&duitie«s att £ril ftK coiupladued of thtm; 
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Ml a fliort f ime Hie accuftomed herfelf to them ; it 
length (he alked the meaning of them ; and to avoid all 
imprudence, they fettled matters decently. 

Alcibiadcs now at the pinnacle of his defires^ 
It was neither the pJeai'ures of love, nor the advantages 
of matrimony, that were to be loved in him ; it was 
he himfilfy at lead he imagined fo. He triumphed oyer 
the griet, prudence and pride of a woman, who re- 
quired nothing in return but fecrecy and love. The 
widow, on her (ide, plumed herfelt on holding under 
her dominion the obje& of the jealoufy of vtll the beau- 
ties of Greece. But how few perlbns know how to 
enjoy without a confidante 1 Alcioiades, while a lover 
in fecret, was only a common lover like another man 9 
and the greateft ti iumph is no farther pleafing, than in 
proportion as it is public. An author has (aid, that 
It is not enough to be iiLa fine countiy, if we have no 
one whom we can fay ro— ‘ What a fine country I* 
The widow found, in like manner, that it was not iiifb 
ficient to have Alcibiades for a lover, if (lie could not 
tell any one-^-* I hav^ Alcibiades for a lover.' She 
communicated it therefore in confidence to an intimate 
friend, who communicated it to her lover, &nd he 
to alj (Greece. Alcibiades, aftonimed that his adventure 
was become public, thought it his duty to acquaint 
the widow of it, who accufed him of indiferetion. ■ If 
I were capable of any fuch thing,' faid he, * I fhould 
fiifFer thofe reports to prevail, which I had been de- 
iirous of propagating ; but 1 wifh for nothing ^ much 
as to ftifle them. Let us be upon our guard : Jet us 
avoid meeting irf public \ and whenever accident may 
happen to bring us together, be not offended at the 
ftrange and careTefs air I fhall afRrff towards you.' The 
widow received all this but very indifferently. * I per* 
ceive, indeed,' faid ihe, * that you will be the more ac 
cafe for it: affiduities and attention confine you toa 
much, and you a(k nothing better than the power of 
wandering. But for me, what fort of a countenance 
would you have me put on? 1 hnow not how to a£l the 

OOfinette 
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'COqOetfe i Vveary of cvtiy thing in your ^bience^ pen- 
live and embaiTafled befott; you, I ihall have the ap- 
pearance of being trifled with ; and, in fa£l, perhaps 
fiall be lb. If they are peri'uaded that you pofTefs me, 
there is no remedy : the world is not to be brought 
back. Where will be the good, then, of this pretended 
niyltery ? We (liall have the appearance, you of a 
dilengaged lover, X of a forfaken miltrefs.' This an- 
i’wer from the widow i'urprifed Alcibiadts : her conduft 
coinpleated his ailonilhinent. Day after day llie gave 
hericlf greater h'eedoms and liberty : at any public 
Ihovr (lie expelled that he (hould be (eated behind her, 
and that he ihould hand her to the temple, and be of 
the party in her walks and flippers. She arte^led above 
all tlpngs have him among her rivals ! and in the 
midft ot them it was her plt;jaiure that he (hould fee 
nobody but her : (lie comm'^ded him in an abfolute 
tone of voice, viewed him with an eye of myfteiy, 
liniled at him with an air of^meaning, and whiipered 
him in tlie ear with that familiarity which betrays to 
the woild tile connexion there i# between two perfons. 
He law plainly that (he led him every where like a 
Have Gained to her c^'. * 1 have taken airs for len- 

timents,' faid he with a (igh $ ^ it is not mymf»that 
file loves 5 it is the glory ol having conquered me j (lie 
would defpife me it (he had no rivals. Let me teach 
her, that vanity is unworthy to fix love.’ 

The envy of the philofophers could not forgive So- 
crates,* that he taught nothing in piibjic but truth and 
virtue : they preferred every day to t^e Areopagus the 
heavielt complaints againil this dangerous citizen. So- 
crates, employed in doing good, let them fay SM the 
hai*m of him they thought proper ; but Alcibiades, de- 
voted to Socrates, oppoied his enemies. Heprelentcd ‘ 
him (elf before the magiilrates ; he reproached tfiem with 
liliening to bafe perfons, and counienancing impollors ; 
and (poke of his mailer as the jufiell and wifeft of 
mortals. Enthufiafm creates eloquence : in the confer- 
ences which he had with one ot the members of the 
fi 'Wireo* 
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Areopagus, (in prefcnce of the wife of the judge, lie fpokc 
with lo much iweetneis and vehemence, with fo muck 
fenfe and rcaibii, hi& beauty glowed with a fire fo no* 
ble and afFe61ingv that this viituous woman was affeded 
to the bottom of Ifer foul. She took her perturbitioA 
for admit ation. < Socrates,' faid flie to herfpoule, * it 
leaily a divine man, if he makes inch difciples* 1 fn 
chaiuied with the eloquence ot this young man: it k 
impollible to hear him without improvement.’ The 
ni.igiliratc, who was far from doubting the pnidenoe * 
of his wiic, iiiioinied Alcibiades of the pfaiils ihe Ix;- 
iiowed on him. Alcibiades was pleaitd with thenip 
and alked the hud^itid's permiirion to cultivate tlie 
cAeeni of his wife. 'Fhe good man invited him to his 
houle. * My wife,’ laid he, ‘ is a philolbpber too, and 
1 fliouhl be very glad tOL fee you dilputing together.’ 
Rhodope, (for tliat waslthe name of this rerpefUblc 
tnation) prided iierftlf, ifuKed, on her phdofophy: and 
that of Socrates from th,. mouth of Alcibiades pleafed 
her inoie and more. 1 foigot to mention that file was 
of that age in which womtn are pa ft being frfttyy but 
in which they may be ftill letkoncd baniijoffje ; in which 
perhaps they aie a little Icfs lowly, but in which they 
know better how to love. Alcibi.ides paid his devoirs 
to Ikr. She diftrufted neither him nor hciltlf. The 
ftudy of wifdoiii filled up all their conver/ations ; the 
lefTons of Sociates pafRd from the foul of Alcibiades 
into that of Rhodope, and in their paflage galliered 
new charms : it^was a rivulet of pine warei cuniung 
over flowers. Rl\odope became eveiy day moie changed : 
fhe accuftomed herlelf to define, accoiding to the pitn^ 
cipl^s of Socrates, wifdoni and ^i^irtuci tiuth and juA- 
tice. Friendfhip came in its tum ; and, alter examm- 
ing its eftence*--* I (hould he glad,' laid Kliodope, 

* to know what clifFeicnce Socrates makes IwitweaB 
Jove and fricndfldp < Though Socrates is not oi.e 
of thofe phllofopheis,’ replied Alcibiades, * who ana* 
lyfe every thing, yet hediftinguiflies thiee foits of love: 
one giofs and bale, which Is common to us wick 

oihtfl' 
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wthtr animals that is to lay, the impulfe of neceHity, 
■ski the relifli of pleafure. The other pure and cclel- 
tulf, by whicli we approach the gods 3 and this is the 
mod ardent and tender friendfhlp. LaiUy^ the third, 
which poi ticipatcs of the two firft, pi*cferves the me- 
between the gods and the brutes, and leems the 
iMod natural to man 3 this is the union ot IbuU cemented 
by that of the ienles.' 

* Socrates gives the preference to the poor charm of 
Friendfhip : but as he thinks it no crime in nature to 
contain i'pint united to matter, ib he thinks it none in 
man to favour of this mixture in his inclinations and 
ideafurcs. Above all, when Nature has taken pains 
to/unite a fine perfon with a fine foul, he would have 
ua rejpeft 6l\c work ot Nature : for however ill-favouied 
S!||crates may be liimlelf, hp does juiHce to beauty. 
If yie knew for example, with whom 1 hold thele dlf- 
couries concerning phiioroply, 1 make no doubt but 
he would reproach me for Hiving fo ill employed my 

It (Tons.’ * A truce with your^allantry,’ interrupted 

l^hodope, < I am talking to a^iige ; and young as ht 
is, wifh IS, that he would indruff, and not flatter 
me ! Let us return the principles of youn matter. 
Kc permits love, you fay, but does he know its trrors 
and exetfles ?’— « Yes, Madam, as he knows thofc of 
drunkenneis, and ncvcrtliclels allows the ufc of wine.’ 
— ‘ The co'.iiparilbn is not juit,’ faid Rhodope ; ♦ we 
may chiife our wines, and moderate the ule of them ; 
iiave\ve the fame liberty in love? Itfs without choice 
or meafure.’— Yes, without doubs,’ rejoined Alci* 
biades, * in a man without morals or principle.*^ but 
Socrates l)egins by making men wife and virtuous, and 
it is tf) them only that he permits love. He well knows , 
that they will love nothing but wdiat is honeft, and 
tlrere we run no vlque of loving to excels. The mu« 
tiial inclination of two virtuous fouls cannot but ren- 
der them ft ill more virtuous,* Every anfwer of Alci- 
biades removed Ibme difficulty in the mind ot Rhodope, 
Slid rendered her inclination for him more ii^muating 
B z 
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and rapid. There i-einained now only conjugal fldelityf 
and there was the Gordian knot. Rhodope was not one 
of thofe with whom one might cut it, there was a ne« 
pelTity for undoiilg it for her $ Alcibiades founded her 
at a diftance. Aa they were one day upon tiie rubjc 6 ): 
of fociety— < Necellity,' laid Alcibiades, ‘ has united 
mankind, common intereft has regulated their dutiAs, 
and the abufes of them have produced laws. All this 
is facred j but all this is foreign to our foul. As men 
are conne^ed but externally, the mtitual duties which 
they impofe upon each other pafs not beyond the fur« 
face. Nature alone is the legiflatiefs of the heirt: (lie 
alone can inTpire with gratitude, friendfhip ar.cl love. 
Sentiment cannot be a duty by inliitution. Thence 
comes it, for example, that in marriage weican iVMther 
promife nor require any more than corporal attach- 
ment.* Rhodope who hj»1 rclii'hed the principle, wiis 
terrified at the conrequen<j^. ‘ What,’ fiiid ftie, ‘ could 
I have promifed my hufc.and only to behave as if I 
loved him!*— ‘What clfe was it in your power to pro- 
mife him?* ‘ To lov^ him in realii),* icplled llu, in 
a very indeterminate tone of voice. ‘ lie ha: promifccl 
you, then, in his turn, to be iiof only amiable, but of 
all iifcn the mod amiable in your eyes < He has pro- 
iiiifed me to do ail in his power towards it, and he 
keeps his word.’---< Very well, you alfo do all in your 
power to love him only : yet neither i he one mu- the 
other of you are fine of fiiccefs>,’.--‘ This is 
ful philolbphy !* tcried Rhodope. ‘ Happily, Madam, 
it is not lb frightful ; there would be too many crimi- 
nalsi^f conjugal love wet e an ellcntial duty.’-—* What, 
Sir! do you doubt it ‘ I do\ibt nothing, Madam, 
but my tranknefs may difpleale you, and I do not ite 
you difpofed to imitate it. 1 thougl’.t I was Ipealcing 
to a philofopher, but I find I was fpeakiiig only to a 
woman of a lively genius. I retire, confounded at iny 
mifiake; but I would give you at parting an indance of 
finccrity. I believe I have morals as pure, as honed, 
f $ the iiwd virtuous woman 5 ] know, too, full as well 
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Rfl fhvy to what the honour and leligion bf an oath cn« 
|;age» us ^ I know the laws of mamage, and the crime 
of violating them ; however had I married a thouiand 
women, 1 ihould not have repruadied mylelf in the 
ieaft tor thinking you alone handfomer, and a thouiand 
tinies more annable, than thele thouiand women put 
fogether. According to you, in order to be virtuous, 
we mull have neither heart nor eyes ; I congratulate 
yov» on being arrived at fuch a degree of perfection!’ 

Tins dy'courle pronounced with a tone of vexation 
and anger, left Rliodope in an altonifhmcnt from which 
flic had fome difficulty to recover. From that time 
Aicibiades dilcontinued his viiits. She li^d difcovered 
in his adieus a wanner intereit than that occaiioned by 
the heat Gpf the difpute : ffie perceived on her own fide^ 
that the lofs of his philoibphical conferences was not 
what ffie regretted moft. A diilike of every thing, a 
difguft to herlclf, a fecret nLugn ince to the attentions 
of her huiband 5 laftly, Ae confufion and blufhes 
which the name alone of Aicibiades created. All thele 


things made her dread the danger of feeing him again ; 
pnd ^et ffie burned with the deiire of feeing him once 
more. Her huibanfi brought him back to iier. As 
flic had given him to underibind, that they had cfifFered 
a little in a difpute concerning words, the inagiftrate 
rallied Aicibiades on it, and obliged him to return. 
The interview was grave j the huiband amiifed himlelf 
yvith it fome time ; but his affairs foon called him away. 


f 1 leflve you,’ laid he to thein) ^ and I hope, that after 
jiaving quarrelled about words, you*will come to a re- 
conciliation upon things.’ The good man megiit no 
^rm : but his wife^ould not help bluffiing for him. 

After a pretty long filence, Aicibiades began-—* Outs 
conferences, Madam, were pnee my delight ; and with 
all the tendency imaginable to diffipation, you had 
taught me to rcliffi and preter the charms of iblitude, 
1 was no longer one of the world, 1 was no longer 
niyfelf, I was wholly and entirely yours. Think 
tioL that a fooliffi hope of feducing and leading yot^ 

» 3 ' • 
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sftray had ftclen into my foul ; ' virtue* much more 
than wit and beauty, had enllaved me to your laws. 
Put loving you with a paflion as delicate as it was ttn- 
der, I flatteied mylelt’ that I Hioiild have ini pil ed you 
with the like. This pure and virtuous love ofFmds 
you, or rather is only troublefonic to you ; for it is im> 
poflible that you (houid condemn it in rc-nlity. Alt 
that I feel for you, \Iadam, you yourfelf feel for ano- 
ther, you have cunfened il to me. 1 cannot reproach 
you on the account, nor complain of it ; but allow, 
that I am not happy. Theit is perhaps but one wo- 
man in Athens who really has love for her hidband, 
and it is for this very woman that I am diftrailed.*- — 
* Indeed, you are a great fiinpleton for the dilciple of 
a fage,’ iajd Rhodope with a linile. He raplied ^cry 
gravely ; (lie anl’wercd again jeeringly. He took her by 
the hand, fhe grew angry ; he kiffed her hand, fhe would 
have withdrawn ; he detaiijLd her, Hie hiuflied ; and the 
heads of both the philofophirs were turned topfy-turvy. 

It is unneceffaiy to fay how much Rhodope wa* 
^H^yed, and how ilie Vonfoled herfelf. All this i$ 
Hflfy fuppofed in a virtuous and captivated wom^. 
^She trembled above all for the honour and peace of 
her hufband. Alciliiadcs fwoie inviolable fecrefy ; but 
the malice of the public rendered any indil'cretion oa 
his part abfolutely needlefs. It was well known that 
he was not the fort of man to talk for ever about phi- 
lofophy to an amiable woman. His afliduities created 
fufpicions *, fufpicions in the world always go as 4'ar as 
certainties. It was decided that Alcihiades Rhodojje, 

The r^ort came to the ears of her hufband : he was far 
from giving credit to it ; but his hopour, and that of hia 
^ife, required that fhe fhould put herfelf above fufpi- 
cion. He fpoke to her of the neceffity of putting away 
Alcibiades, with lb much good-humour, reafon, and 
confidence, tliat fhe had not the courage to reply^ 
Nothing is more grievous* to a foul naturally fenfiblo 
and virtuous, than the receiving marks of efteem which 
ft no longer deferves. 

Rhodope 
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Rhodope from that moment relblved never more to 
fee Alcibiacles ; and the more weakneis (lie perceived in 
herlclt’ towards him, the more hrmnel's (he diCplayed 
in her refolution of breaking with him. In vain did 
he endeavour to I'ubdue her by his eloquence. * I have 
i'uffered mylelf to be perfuaded,’ laid (he to him, ‘ that 
flie fccret injuries we do a luifband weje nothing; but 
the very appearances of them become real ininries from 
the moment they attack his honour, or didurb his^ 
peace. I may be willing to believe that I am not* 
obliged toV)ve my hulband; but to render him happy, 
a$ far as in me lies, is an indi(pen(ible duty.*-—* So 

then, M.idain, you prefer his happinefs to mine ?' 

• 1 prefer,’ laid (he to him, * my engagements to my 
inclinations : this word, which has now elcaped me, (liali 
be my laft weaknefs,*— * Alas! I thought myleif be- 
loved,’ cried Alcibiades wijh dilplealure. * Farewel, 
madam ; I fee plainly that J owed my happinels only 
to the caprice of a moment *3 See ! thele are our virtu- 
ous women!* continued he. * When they take to us, 
it is an excels of love ; when Aiey forlake us, it is an 
eflbrj: of virtue; and, at the bottom, this love and this 
virtue are nothing more than a mere phanta^, which 
feizes them at one time, and leaves them at another.’ 

‘ I have delerved this affront!’ (aid Rhodope, burftr 
ing into tears. * A woman who has not maintained 
a proper relpe^l for hei (elf, is not to expeft it from 
others. It is very juft that our we^k«cft'^s Ihould bring 
us nfro contempt,’ ^ 

Alcibiades, after (b many proofs, was thoroughly 
convinced, that there was no longer any dependence 
Upon women ; but Jie had not conftdence enough in 
him(elf to expofe himfelf to new dangers j and fully re-^ 
foived as he was not to love again, he yet perceived in 

confufed manner the necellity of loving. 

In this fecret inquietude, while he was walking one 
day on the lea-lhorc, he faw a woman advancing to- 
waids him, whole gait and beauty might have made 
him take her (or a goddefs, if he \iSid not dil'covered 
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lier to be tbe courtezan Eiigone. He would have 
(hunned her, but fhe made up direftly to him. * Al- 
cibiades/ faid flie, ‘ philolopliy will make a fool of 
you. Tell me, my dear boy, is it a time at your age, 
to h\iry one’s lelf alive in thefc chimerical and melan- 
choly ideas ? Take my advice, and be happy j we have 
always time enough to be wife.’---* I have no ambi- 
tion to be wile,’ laid he to her, ‘ but in order to be 

Imppy.’ ‘ A pretty road indeed to happinefs ! Do 

you think I wear myfelt out in the Ihidy ^f wildom ? 
iNoi 1. And yet is theie any of your honeft women 
more content with her condition } This Socrates has 
ipoiled you : it is a pity ! but yet there is a cure for 
you, if you will take lome Itllons from me. I have 
had a defign upon you for fome time : I young, 
handiome, and leniible j and I believe I may lay, with- 
out vanity, oF as much v^ue as any long-bearded phi- 
lolbpher of them all. Tlfey teach mortilication I hor- 
rible fcience 1 Come tolmyfchool, and I will teach 
you the art of enjoyment.’--* I have learned it but too 
well to my coft,’ replied Aicibiades ; * ollentation and 
pleal'ure have ruined me. 1 am no longer that opulent 
and magfilficcnt perlbn whom his Tollies rendered lb fa- 
mous* and I have not at prefent even a fiippoit but at 
the expence of my creditors.’ — ‘ Very well ; and is it 
that which chagrins yout Be comforted ; I have gold 
and jewels in abundance^, flhd the follies of others fliall 
ferve to repair thine.\r-‘'You flatter me greatly re- 
plied Aicibiades,* by thefc obliging offers; biit?[ fhal| 
not make an ill ufe of them.’ — ‘ What do you mean 
by tl>^ delicacy ? Does not love make all things com- 
mon ? B<.lides, who will imagins that you owe any 
♦thing to me ? You are not fool en(;iigh to boaft of it, 
and I have too much pride to publilh it mylelf.’.— 
* You fiirprile me ; for, to fay the truth, you have the 
character of being avaricious.’ — ‘ Avaricious! Aye, 
to be fure, with thole whom I do not love, in order to 
be lavifli- to the man that I love. My diamonds are 
flca^ to me, but you are (till dearer : if you want 

them. 
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them, fay but the word ^ to-morrow I '.vJlI facrifice 
them to you.’— ‘ Your generofity,’ replied Alcibiades, 

‘ confounds and penetrates me : I would give you the 
pleal’ure of exercihng it, if I were able at leaft to ihew 
my gratitude like a young fellow 5 but I ought not to 
diflcmble with you, that the immoderate uie of plea- 
fiR-es has not only ruined my fortune, but I have found 
out the Iccret of growing old before my time.’— ‘ I be- 
lieve fo,’ replied Erigone fmiling; ‘ you have known 
lb many viijtuous women ! But I am going to furprife 
you ftill more : a lively and delicate ientinient is all I * 
txpe£l from you j and if your heart, too, is not ruined, 

yow have yet enough to fatisfy me.’ ‘ You rally,' 

laid Alcibiades. * Not at all. If I took a Hercules 
lor aqlover,' I fhould wi(h him to prove himfelf a Her- 
cules ; but I would have Alcibiades love me only like 
Alcibiades, with all the delicacy of that tranquil pleaibi*e 
whofe fource is in the heart ! If on the fenfual fide 
you intend me any fuprife, fo jnuch the better ! I allow 
you every thing, and exadl nothing.’— Indeed,’ faid 
Alcibiades, < 1 am as much cliarmed as nftoniHied « 
and bjiit for the uncaHnel's and jealoufy I fliould feel on 
account of my rivaU— ’ ‘ Rivals! you (hall have 
none but unfortunate ones, I give you my word. Truft 
me, my friend, women do not change but either 
through coquetry or ciiriofity 5 and with me, you 
know, both the one and the other are exhaulled. If I 
were unacquainted with mankind, the promiie I now 
make^you might be a little ra(li; but in facrificing 
them to you, I know vepr well what I am doing. A^ 
ter all there is one certain way of making you eafy : 
you have a farm at !^good diftnnee from Athens, where 
1)0 imperiinents will come to trouble us. Do you think 
yourfelf capable of fupporting a tete a tete there with 
me ? We will fet out whenever you will.’ — * No,* faid 
faid he to her, ‘ my enga^ments detain me for fome 
time in town; but if we (hould fettle matters together, 
need we advertiie ourfelves ?’ — ‘ Juft as you pleale ; if 
jrpu think proper to own me^ 1 ftiall proclaim you ; if 

. you 
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you chufe ftcrecyt I will be more difcreet and relervefl 
than a prude. As I am dependent on nobody, and 
love you merely for your own lake, I neither fear nor 
dedre to attraft the eyes of the public. Put no con- 
ilraint on yourfelf; confiilt your heai't; and if I am. 
agreeable to you, my fupper is ready for us. Let ua 
go and call the gods of joy and pleafiiie to witnef/to 
our vows !' Alcibiades feized Erigone by the hand, and 
kiflfed it with tranfport. * At lad,* laid he, * I have found 
true love ; and from this day my happinefs commences * 
They arrive at the courtezan's. The moll delicato 
and exquifite of every thing that tade could invent to 
l^ratify all the ftnfes at once, Teemed to have concurred 
in this fupper to enchant Alcibiades. It was in fuch 
an apartment that Venus received Adonis^ vvh^ the 
Loves poured out neflar, and the Graces ieivcd am- 
broiia. < When I took J faid Erigone, ‘ the name of 
one of the miftrefles of lacchus, I did not flatter my- 
ftlf with poffedlngone d;(' a moital handibmer than the 
conqueror of India. What do I lay ? a mortal ! It is 
Bacchus, Apollo, an^ the god of love himillf, that I 
poflefs : and I am this moment the happy rival of Eri- 
gone, Calliope, and PTyche. I^ crown you then, my 
young god, with the vine-leaf, the laurel, and the 
Oiyrtle. May I be able to bring before your eyes all 
the attradlions adored by thole immortals, wlio£s 
charms are united in yo i P Alcibiades, intoxicated 
with Iclf-love ami defire, difplaycd all thole enchanting 
talents which might have feduced widloin itfclf. He 
fung his triumphoii the lyre; he compared his happinefs 
tu that of the gods ; and he found himf'elf happier than 
they, as lie had before been found to be more amiable. 

^ After fupjYer he was conduffed into a neighbouring 
apartment, but feparated from that of Erigone. * Re- 
pofe yoiirielf, ray dear Alcibiades,' faid (lie, leaving 
iiim : < may love polTefs you in your dreams of nothing 
but me! Vouchlafeat leaft to make me believe fo; and 
if any other obje6l fhould prefent itfclf to your imagi- 
Siation, fpare ^ny delicacy, and by a copriplai^t falfhooi) 

repair 
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repair the involuntary wrong you have doo^ me in your 
ilcep.' * Ah, what,* replied Alcibiades tenderly, 

* will you reduce me to the plcaliire of illufion?* 

* You (hall never have with me,' laid (he, * any other 

laws than your defires.* At thefe words (he withdrew 
into her own apartment, humming a tune. Alcibiadea 
cried out in a traniport ot joy ‘ O modefty ! O vir- 

tue ! what then are ye, if in a heart where you rehde nut 
there is found pure and chaftc love ; love, fiich as it de^ 

» feended from the Ikies to animate man while yet innocent, 
and to enibCUidi human nature T In this excels of joy 
and admiration he gets up, and goes to i'urpriie Erigone. 

Erigone received him with a imile. Implied with a 
i^nfibility tempered with delicacy, her luart ieemed 
only to takcLfire from the defires of Alcibiades. Two 
montlis glid^ed away in this delicious union, without 
the courtezan's ever belying for one moment the cha- 
racter (he had afiumed ^ bu^ the (atal day now ap« 
proached that was to dillipate'fo flattering an illufion. 

The prepaiations for the Olympic Gaines engroifed 
the converfation of all the youthi^bf Athens. Erigone 
(poke of thele games, and of the glory of bearing 
away flie prize in th^, with fo much warmtj;^, that 
(he made her lover form the ddign of entering onto 
the courie, and conceive a hope of tiiumpiiing. But 
he wanted to delight her by an agreeable l'urf>i ile. 

The day on which thefe games were to be celebrated, 
Alcibiades left her, in order to repair thither. « If 
they (hould fee us together,' (’aid he, ^at tlicle fpeClax 
cles, they would not tail of drawing inferences ; and 
we have agreed to avoid even furpicion. Let us re- 
pair to the circus, each on different tides. We wiii*re-* 
turn here after the fealf, and 1 expeCl you at fupper.' 

The people alTemble, and feat themfelves. Erigoue 
prelents herfelf, and attraCls the eyes of all. The 
handfbme women view her with envy, the ugly with 
indignation ; the old men with regret, and the yoiing 
with unlverfal tranfport. However, the eyes of Eri- 
gone> wandering over the vail; amphitheatre^ looked 
* for 
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for nothing but Alcibiades. All on a fudden (he faw 
appear before the barrier the couriers and tiie chariot 
of her lover. She diirft not believe her eyes ; but, foon 
after, a young man, more beautiful than the god of 
love, and more gr^llant than Mars, vaults into the glit- 
tering car. * It is Alcibiades! It is he himfelf !' The 
name paiTes from mouth to mouth ; ihe hears no long;^ 
any thing around her but thefe words : * It is Alcibi- 
ades, the glory and ornament of the Athenian youth V 
Erigone turned pale with joy : he call a look at her 
winch ieemed to be the prelkge of viftoryi The cha- 
riots range themfelves in a line, the barrier opens, the 
iignal is given, the ground reibiinds in cadence under 
the feet of the horl'es, a cloud of dull enfolds them. 
Erigone no longer breathes: all her foul is,in her eyes, 
and her eyes purine the chariot of her lover tlfrough 
the clouds of dud. The chariots ieparate $ the iWifteft 
get the dart j that of Alcibiades is of the number. 
Erigone trembling putsfup vows to Cador, to Pollux, 
to Hercules, to Apollo. At lad die perceives Alcibi- 
ades at the head, and having only one who kept pace 
with him. It was then that fear and hope held her 
Ibul fufpended. The wheels ot t^e two chariots teemed 
to (Mrn on the fame axle, and the horl’es guided by the 
lame reins. Alcibiades redoubles his ardour, and the 
heart of Erigone begins to dilate ; his rival increales 
his fpeed, and the heait of Erigone Ihuts itfclf up again : 
every alternate revolution produces a fudden change in 
her. The two, chariots arrive at the goal ; byt Alci- 
biades's antagopUI has outdripped him by a fniglc 
Ihoot forwards. Immediately a thoufand cries made 
the'^ir refound with the name of Pificrates of Samos. 
Alcibiades, confounded, retires in his chariot ; his head 
hung down, and the reins floating loofely, avoiding 
that lide of the circus, where Erigone, overwhelmed 
with confufion, had hid her face beneath her veil. It ap- 
peared to her as if all eyes were fixed upon her, to re- 
proach her for loving a man who had jud been con- 
quered, A general murniur, howevei> is heard round 

herj 
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lier; /he looks up to fee the caufej it h Pificrates^ 
who is bringing back his chariot* on the fide where (he 
is placed. A new occafion of confiiiion and grief! 
But what is her fiirprife, when the chariot topping at 
her feet, flie fees the conqueror alight, and preient her 
with the Olympic crown ! ‘ I owe it to you, Madam,** 
falfd he, * and I come to pay you the homage of it.’ 
Let us conceive, if polTible, all .the emotions of the 
foul of Erigone at this fpeech ; but love was predomi- 
nant. « You owe me nothing,' faid flie to Pificrates, 
blulhing; ‘my willies, pardon my franknels, my wilhes 
were not for you.’—* The defiie of conquering before 
you,' replied he, * lias not the lefs on that account ac- 
quired me this glory. If I have not been happy enough 
to intfied in the contention, let me be at leall i'uf- 
hcientiy lb to interell you in the triumph.' He then 
prelled luei* anew, with the moft alfe^ring air, to receive 
his offering ; all the people in /ited her to it by redou- 
bled Ihouts of appJaule. Sell love at length prevailed 
over her love for Aicibiades: Ihe received the fatal 
laurel, to yield. Hie laid, to the^acclamntions and in- 
ftances of the people $ but who could believe it ? She 
received it with a liniling air ; and Pilicrates remounted 
his chariot intoxicated with love and glory. * 

As foon as Aicibiades was recovered of his firft de- 
je£fion, ‘ You are very weak, and very vain,' faid he 
to himfelF, * to aihi6f yourfelf to this immoderate de- 
gree ! and for what ? becaule there is found in the 
world one man more dexterous, or more happy, than 
thyielf. But I fee what it is that torinents you ; you 
would have been tranlported to have conquered in the 
prefence of Erigone ; ^id you diead the thought of be- 
ing loved lefs, after being vanquiflied. Do her more 
jultice : Erigone is not like the ordinary run of wo- 
men 5 (lie will be pleafed with you for the ardour you 
have Hiewn to conquer $ and as to your ill fuccefs. Hit 
will be the firft to make you blufh for your fenfibility 
on fo fmall a misfortune. Let me go and fee her with 
fonftdence i Z have even caufe to rejoice at this momenc 
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®f advfrfity^. it is a new tri il of her heart, and Lore 
connives me a ti moic plcafing tlian that of the 

coiirfc.’ Full of thcle confuHn'j ultas, he ariivtsar Eri- 
gone's, but finds llie chariot ol the conqueror at ttic door* 
This was :i clap of thunder to him. Sh ime, indig- 
nation, del’pair, Icize liis (oul. Diltra^led and raging^ 
his dii'ordertd Iteps turn, as it were of thcmlclvcs, lo 
the hoife of Socrates. 

The good man, who had been prcfent at the games, 
ran cut to meet him. ‘ So •/ faid he, * you come to < 
confolr yoLinclf with me, hecaiUe you haVe been van- 
quilhid. I dare lav, young mail, tliat I lliould not 
have feen you, had ^ou triumphed. I am not, iiow- 
ever, the lefs thankful foi the vilit. I love to have 
p.ople come to me in adveifity, A linij intoxicated 
with its good fortunt, veii^s itJelf wherever it can; the 
confidence of a foul in afHi6lion is more Maturing and 
aflefting. Confefs, howi ver, that your hoifes did mi. 
racles. Why, you miifed of the prize only by one 
J'pring. You may boaft, therefore, that, next to Pifi- 
crates of Samos, yoV have the heft couifcrs in all 
Greece; and indted it is a moll g!oi ions thing for a 
man ter have excellent horfesT /^icibiades, confounded 
at his misfortune, did not even hear the raillery of 
Socrates. The phiiofopber guefling at the trouble of 
his heart by the alteration of his countenance—.* What, 
then,' faid he to him in a graver tone, ‘ does a trifle, 
a mere childilh amu lenient, affcfl you thus? If you 
had loft an empire, I could I’carce pardon your being in 
the (late of humiliation and dcjecUon wherein 1 now 
fee you.’ — * Ah! iny dear mailer,* cried Alcibiades, 
coming to hinifelf, * how unhappy are we in having 
fenfibilitv ! We ought to have a foul of marble to live 

in the age we do.’ ‘ I confefs,’ replied Socrates, 

* that fenfibility colls us dear fometimes; but it is fo 

£ )od a quality, that we cannot pay too dear for it. 
et 11 $ know, however, what has befallen you. 
Alcibiades recounted to him his adventures with the 
prude, the young lady, the widow, the luagillrate'a 

wife, 
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Wife, and the courtezan who at that vefTf inftant had 
juft faci'ificed him to anoiher. What is it that you 
bemoan youri'eli for }' faid Socrates, after hearing his 
complaint j * it appears to me, that each of them loved 
you alter her manner with the givateft iincerity in the 
world. The prudi', for exunplc, loved plea lure; (lie 
fSimd it in you; you deprive her of it, fue difniiftes 
you ; and fo with the left. It was their own happi- 
nefs, never doubt it, that they loi'glit in their lover. 
The youn^lady (aw in you a hulUMmi whum (lie could 
Jove with freedom and decency ; the widow, a gloi ions 
triumph which did honour to her beaulyj the inagif- 
trate's wile, an amiable and diicieet man, with wiiorn, 
without either danger or noi.e, her pi.ilol’ophy and her 
virtuj^ migiit take ibme relixatlon ; the courtezan, a 
man acimiied, applauded, ami univeilally deliiftl, whom 
file would have the leerrt plealure ot poftlfling alone, 
while all ihe beauties of Greece (hoiild vainly difpute 
with each other the glory ot captivahng him,’---* You 
confci's, then,’ laid Alcibiades, ‘ that not ont of them 
loved me lor myfclf ?'•••* Vo\ Jourfclj V cned the phi- 
loloplier; < ah, mv dear child 1 wJio has put this ridi- 
culiMis prcMillon inko your head? None lovabiit for 
themlclvfs, Fi lefl llhip itfell’, puitly lentimemaJ*as it 
is, founds ir’s preferences only on per:bn.:l in'eivft; 
and if you dcmaml that it Ihonld be difinterefted, you 
may b. gin by i enouncing mine. I am amazed,’ pur- 
fued he, * to fee how fooliih !elf love is, even in thofe 
who fmve (he belt undeiitaiiding. I (hould be very 
glad to know, what is this sklk that you would have 
them love in you> Birth, fottune, glory, youth, ta- 
lents, and beauty, but arcidents^ Nothing all 
this is and yet this is all that renders you 

amiable. The felf^ which uniti s all thel'e charms, is 
no more than the canvas ot the tapeftiy : it is the em- 
broidery that gives it value. In loving all theie en- 
dowments in you, they confound them with you.. Do 
Ttot, I advife you, run into imaginaiy diftinflions; 
and receive, as it is given you, the reiult of this mix- 
C X ture $ 
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ture : it is » coin of which the alloy foims the the con* 
filtence, but which loles it's value in the crucible. 1 am 
not forry that your delicacy has detached you from the 
prude and the widow ; nor that the refolution of Rhodope, 
and the vanity of Erigone, has reftored you to liberty t 
but I regret the lois of Glycerium, and advife you to 
return to her.'—* You jeft !* faid Alcibiades 5 * flie is 
a mere child, who only wants to be married.’—* Very 
well, you ihall marry her then.'— Did I hear right? 
Socrates advife me tamarriage !*— * Why not ? If your 
wife be wife and reafbnable, you will be a happy man j 
if fhe be a wanton or a coquette, you will become a 
philofopher ; you cannot, thciefoi'e, do othcrwiie than 
gain by it.* 

SOLIMAN IL 

TT Is pleafant to fee grave hiftorians racking their 
^ brains, in order to find out great caufes for great 
events. Sylla's valet de chambre would perhaps have 
laught heartily to hear the politicians realbn on the 
abdication of his mailer ^ but it is not of Sylla that I 
am now going to ipeak. 

Solii|ian II. married his flavg; in contempt *of the 
law^ of the fultans. It is natural at firll to paint to 
oiirfelves this Have as an accomplilhed beauty, with an 
elevated foul, an uncommon genius, and a profound 
fkill in politics. No fuch thing : the fa6t was as follows. 

Soliman grew fplenetic in the midft of his glory : 
the various, biv ready pleafures of the feragli^, wero 
become infipid to him. * I am weary,* faid he one 
day, * of receiving here the carefTes of mere machines. 
THcfe (laves move my pity, heir foft docility has 
nothing poignant, nothing flattering. It is to hearts 
noiirifhed in the boibm of liberty, that it would bt 
delightful to make flavery agp*eeable.* 

The whimfies of a fuftan are laws to his minifters. 
I.arge Aims were inllantlv promUed to fuch as fhould 
bring European ilaves to tne fera|^io. In a fhort time 
suriyed tluree, who, like the three Graces, feemed 

to 
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to hare divided among themfclvcs all tlfe charms of 
beauty. • 

Features noble and modcft, eyes tender and languirti- 
ingi an ingenuous temper, aiul a fenfible Ibul, diftin- 
guiihed the touching Elmira. The entrance of the 
feraglio, the idea ot lervitude, had chilled her with a 
niortal terror : Soliinan iound hes in a iWoon in the 
arms of his women. He appionches j he recalls her to 
life; he encourages hei ; Ihe lifts towards him a paiv 
of large hi uj eyes, bedewed with tears ; be rtaches torili 
his hand to her; he fupports her himiblf ; lb e follows 
him with a totteiing dep. The flaves letire; and as 
foon as he is alone with her — * Ii is not with ieai’, 
beautiful Elmira,’ laid he to her, lh.it 1 would infpire 
you. • Forget that you have a mader ; )ee in me only a 

lover.' ‘ The n inic of lover,' laid dit to him, ‘ is 

not lefs unknown to me than thit 01 mader: and both 
the one and the other make me tremble. They have 
told me (and 1 diil fhudder at the thought) that I 
am dedined to your plea^bres. ^ Alas ! what pleafure 
can it be to tyrannize over w^ilcnel’s and innocence! 
Believe me, I am no: capible o. the compliances of 
fervitude; and the on4y pbai’iiii pujbbli* fur yoisto tafte 
with me, is that of being us. Reltore me ft) my 

parents, and my roun’iy ; and in tne icfpe£l you /hew 
for mv virtue, my youth, and iViy mislwrtunes, merit 
toy gratitude, myeiKim, and m> legret.’ 

This diicoiirfe tiom a llavc v. as new to Soliman } 
his grdht foul was mo\ *d by it. N*,’ faid ‘ my 
dear child, I will owe nothing to violmce. You charm 
mel I will make it my nappine s to love and pieafe 
you ; and I will piv^rr the tor icnt of ntvn' feeing you 
more to that of Iceing vou unhuipy'. H* wever, before , 
I rettore you to liberty, give r.e 1. .r. r to tiy, at lea/f, 
whether it be n«)t podTibJe for me to iiifipare that terror 
which the name ot Have Itrikes jnto you. I aik only 
one month's trial; after whirh, it iti\ love cannot move 
you, I will awnge my felt no otherwi.e on your ingra. 
titudcj than by delivering you up to the inconttancy 
Cl ami 
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and perfidy of mankind.' * Ah! my lord!’ criccl 

Elmira, with an emotion mixed with joy, * how unjuft 
are the prejudices of my country, and how little are 
your virtues known there ! Continue fuch as I now fee 
you, and 1 no longer reckon this day unfortunate.' 

Some moments after, fhe faw (laves enter, carrying 
baikets filled with ftuffs and valuable trinkets. * Chiife,* 
laid the fultan to her ; * thde are cloaths, not orna- 
ments, that are here prefented to you: nothing can 
adorn you.'—* Decide for me,’ (aid Elmira to him, 
running her eyes over the baikets. * Dr> not confult 
me,’ replied the fultaii; * 1 hate without diftin6lion, 
every thing that can rob me of your charms.' Elmira 
blufhed, and the fultan perceived (he preferred the co- 
lours moft favourable to the chara6fer of her beauty. 
He conceiving a pleafing hope from that circumltance : 
for care to adorn one’s felf is almoft a defire to pleafe. 

The month of trial palTed away in timid gallantries 
on the part of the fultan, and on Elmira’s fide in com- 
plailance and delicate attentions. Her confidence in 
him increal’ed every day without her perceiving it. At 
firft he was not permitted to fee her, but after the bu- 
finefs o{ the toilette, and on condition to depart* when 
(be pk'epared to undrcls again ; in a (hort time he was 
admitted both to her toilette and dilhabille. It was 
there that the plan of their amufements for that day 
and the next was formed. Whatever either propofed 
was exaftly what the other was going to propofe. 
Their diijputes turned only on the dealing of thoughts. 
Ejmira, in thefe difputes, perceived not fome fmall 
(lips which efcaped her modelty. A pin mifplaced, or 
a git’ter put on unthinkingly, &c. afforded the fultan 
pleafures which he was cautious not to teftify. He 
knew (and it was much for a fultan to know) that it 
was impolitic to advertife modefty of the dangers to 
which it expofes itfelf ; that it is never fiercer than 
when alarmed; and that, in order to fitbdue it, one 
(hould render them familiar. Neverthelefs, the more 
bs dilpQVerecl of Elmira's charms^ theteiove he peixeived 
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hU fears increafe, on account of the approach of the 
day that might deprive him of them. 

The fatal period arrives. Soliman caules cbelfs to 
be prepared, filled with Huffs, precious Hones, and 
perfumes. He repairs to Elmira, followed by thef'e 
prefents. ‘ It is to-morrow,* laid he, ‘ that I have 
pibmiled to rellore you to liberty, if you Hill legicC 
the want of it. I now come to acquit rnyfelf of my 
promiie, and to bid adieu to you for ever.*— ‘ What I* 
faid £lmii*a trembling, * is it to moirow? I had forgot 
it.’— It 18 to-moiTow,’ refumed the fultan, ‘ that, 
delivered up to my defpair, I am to become the moH 

unhappy of men.’ ‘ You ai'c very cruel, then, to 

yourielt, to put me in mind of it !* — * Alas! it de-* 
pends^oiily 9n you, Elmira, that I Hiould forget it for 
ever,’ — ‘ I confefs,* faid flie to him, ‘ that your for» 
row touches me; that your proceedings have intereHcd 
me in your happinefs ; and if, to Ihew my gratitude, it 
were neceflary only to prolong the time of my flavery-— ’ 

* No, Madam, 1 am but too much accuHomed to the 
happinefs of polTefling you. I perceive that the more 
I mall know of you, the more terrible it would be to 
metoToleyou : this fa^rihee will coH me my lif»; but I 
fhall only render it the more grievous by deferriri|r it. 
May your country prove worthy of it ! May the people 
whom you are going to pleale, deferve you better than 
J do ! I alk but one favour of you, which is, that you 
would be pleafed cordially to accept thel'e prefents, as the 
feeble pledges of a love the mult (MireAnd tender, that 
yourfelf, yes, that yourfelf, are capable of iiifpiring.’-- 

* No, faid Hie to him, with a voice almult fmother^^c I 
will not accept of you| prefents. 1 go : you will have it 
fo i But I Hiall carry away from you nothing but your 
image.* Soliman lifting up his eyes to Elmira, met 
her's bedewed with tears. * Adieu, then, Elmira!*— 

* Adieu, Soliman!* They bid each other fo many and 
fuch fender adieus, that they concluded by fweariiig 
pot to feparate for life. The avenues of pleal'ur^ 
through which he had paHed fo rapidly with his (lavea 

from 
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from Alia) appeared to him To delicious with Elmira, 
that he found an ine^predible charm in going through 
them ftep by fteu: but arrived at the huppinei's Itfelf, 
his plcaliires had frotn that time the fame def.^l as be- 
fore j they became too eafy ot accefs, and in a Ihoit 
time at'tv-r too languid. Their days fo well filled j|jp 
till then, began to hang heavy. In one of thefe mo- 
ments, when complaifance alone retained Soliman with 
Elmira — * Would it be agiceable to you,* faid he,’ 
* to hear .1 flave from your own country,,whofe voice 
has been greatly commended to me ?* Elmira, at the 
propofal, plainly perci ived that file was loft : but to 
pur any confiraint on a lover who begins to grow tired, 
IS to tile him ftill more. * I am for any thing,’ faid 
flie, * that you plealc and the (lave wa$ ordered to 
enter. 

Delia (for that, was the finger's name) had the figure 
of a godilcfs. Her hair exceeded the ebony in black - 
nefs, and her (kin the whitenefs of ivory. Two 
eye-brows, boldly arghed, crowned her fpaikling eyes. 
As loon as Ihe began tuning, her lips, which were of 
the fineft vermilion, dii’pkiycd two rows of pearl fet in 
corid, •' At fiift (he lung the vi6toiics of Soliman, and 
the ncro felt his foul elevated at the remembrance of his 
triumphs. His pride hitherto, more than his tafte, 
applauded the accents of that thrilling voice, which 
filled the whole faloon with its harmony and ftrength, 

Delia changed her manner, to ling the charms of 
pleafure. She \hen took the theorbo \ an initrument 
favourable to the difplay of a rounded arm, and to the 
mttf^ements of a delicate and light hand. Her voice, 
more flexible and tender, now ivfounded none but the 
moft touching founds. Her modulations, connected 
by imperccpn'ole gradatiems, expre(red the deliiium of a 
foul intoxicated with pleafure, or exhaufted with fenri- 
ment. Her founds, fometinies expiring on her lips, 
fometimes fwclltd and funk with rapidity, txprefTed by 
turns the fighs of modefty and the vehemence of defirej 
^ while ' 
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while her eyes ftill more than her voice animated thele 
lively defcriptions. • 

Suliman, quite tranfported, devoured her both with 
his ears and eyes. * No/ laid he» * never betbre did 
fo beautiful a mouth utter fuch pleaiing founds. With 
what delight muft (he, who fiiigs fo feelingly of plea- 
fuse, infpire and relilh it ! How charming to draw that 
harmonious breath, and to catch again in their pafTage 
thole founds animated by love'/ The fiiltan, loll in 
thele reflections, perceived not that all the while he kept 
beating time*on the knee of the trembling Elmira. Her 
heart opprelTed with jealoufy, (he was (carce able to 
breathe. * How happy is Delia,* faid (lie, in a low 
voice, to Soliman, * to have fo tuneable a voice! Alas ! 
it ought to he the organ of my heart ! every thing that 
fne exprefles, you have taught me to feel.* So faid 
Elmira, but Soliman did not Jiflen to her. 

Delia changed her tone a fecond time to inconflancy* 
All that the changeful variety of nature contains, either 
interefliiig or amiable, was recapitulated in her (bng. 
It leemed like the fluttering of tfe butterfly over roles, 
or like the zephyrs lofing themielves among the flowers. 

* LillAi to the turtle,^ faid Delia, < (he is faith(iul but 
melancholy. See the inconftant fparrow : pleafure mbves 
bis wings ; his warbling voice is exerted merely to re- 
turn thanks to love. Water freezes only in flagnation ; 
a heart never languidies but in condancy. There is 
but one mortal on earth, whom it is polTible to love 
always* X^t him change, let him.enjoy the advantage 
of making a thoufand hearts happy; all prevent his 
wi(hcs, or purflie him. They adore him in their own 
arms ; they love him even in the arms of another. Let 
him give himfelf up to our defires, or withdraw himfelf 
from them, ftill he will (ind love wherever he goes, 
wherever he goes will leave the print of love on his 
footfleps. 

Elmira was no longer able to dilTemble her difplea- 
fure and grief. She gets up and retires : the fultan does 
nut recal her ; and while (he is ovemhelming herfelf 

with 
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with tears,’ repeating a thoufand times—* Ah, the un* 
grateful! ah, ^e p«>rf]clioiis man!' Soliman channed 
with his divine fongilreis, prepaies to lealize with her 
fome of thole piiilurcs which fhe had drawn fo much to 
the life. The next moining the unhappy Elmira writ 
a billet Ailed with reproach and trndernefs, in which (lie 
puts him in mind of tfie promife he had made her. 

♦ That is true,’ faid the fiiltaii ; ‘ let us fend her back 
to her country, laden with marks of my favour. This 
poor girl loves me dearly, and I am to blame on her 
account.' 

The firft moments of his love for Delia were no more 
than an intoxication ; but as ibon as he had fime for 
relie£lion, he perceived that Ihe was more petulant than 
fenfihle, more greedy of pleafure than flattered, in ad- 
miniflering it } in a word, fitter than himfelf to have a 
feraglio at command. To feed his illuhon, he fbme- 
times invited Delia, that he might hear tnat voice 
which had enchanted him ; but that voice was no 
longer the fame. The impreflion made by it became 
every day weaker and weaker by hribilude j and it was 
now no more than a flight emotjon, when an pnfore- 
lecn ciccumllance diflipaJed it forever. 

I'he chief officer of t-h^. feraglio came to inform the 
fidtan, that it was impoffible to manage the iintra^ahle 
vivacity of one of the European ilaves ; that flie made 
a jeft of his prohibitions and menacts; and that flic 
anfwercd him only by cutting laillerics and immoderate 
biirfls of laughter. Soliman, who was too-^-great a 
prince to make a flatc alFiir ct what merely regarded 
the regulaiion of his plealuivs, enter ciined a curiofity 
of feeing this young madcap. « He lepaired to her, 
followed by the eunuch. As foon as flie faw Soliman, 

* Heaven be prailed!' faid flie, ‘ here comes a human 
figure ! You arc without doubt the fuMime I'ultan, 
whole flave I have the honour to be? Do me the favour 
to drive away this old knave, who fliccks my very 
fight.' The fulran had a great deal of difficulty to re- 
frain from laughing at this beginning. * Koxalana,* 
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faid he to her, for To Oie wia cailecl, * fhew (hme refpeft^ 
if you pleaie, to the ininilftT ot my pledfci’ui’es : you are 
yet a ftranger to the manncri ot the Itrtglio ; tiil they 
can inftrii£t you in them, contain yourlelt and obey.’— • 

• A fine complimeni r laid Koxalana. ‘ Obey! Ir.^ 
that your Turkifli gallantry ? Sure you muft be migh- 
tily beloved, if it is in this drain you begin your ad-* 
ih cfils to the ladies ! Rtfpe£l the mtnifter of my plea* 
fures ! You have your pleaiurcs, then? and, good 
V Heaven! w!iat plcauires, it they refemble their mini- 
ftei ! an old Amphibious moniler, who keeps us here, 
penned in, like 11i.;ep in a fold, and who prowls round 
with his frightful eyes always ready to devour us 1 See 
here the confidante of your pleafures, and the guardian 
of our prudence 1 Give him his due, it you pay him 
to nialce yourlt.lt hated, he does not cheat you of any 
of his wages, VVe cannot take a dep but he growls. 
He fotbids us even to walk, and to receive or pay vi- 
fits. In a diort tune, I liippofei he will weigh out the 
Rir to us, and give us light by the yaid. If you had, 
feen him rave lad night, becaule he found me in 'there 
folitary gardens! Did you order him to forbid our 
going into them? Ace you afiald that it thoisld rain 
men ? and if there di mid fall a few troin the clouds, 
what a mis fortune 1 Heaven owes us this miracle.’ 

While Koxalana fpoke thus, the i'ultan examined, 
with liirpiwe, the fire of her looks, and the play of her 
countenance. ‘ By Mahom tl’ laid he to himf'lf, * here 
is the pretried-looking lomp in all Afi.'b. Such laces as 
theie are made only m Europe. Roxalana had nothing 
fine, nothing regular in her features} but, taken all 
together, they h.id tlug fmart fingulariry whicii toucTies 
more than beauty. A fpiaking look, a mouth frefh 
and rofy, an arch fmile, a note lomew'hat turned up, a 
Heat and well-made lliape} all thefe circumiianccs gave 
her giddinefsacharm which di:concrrted the giavity of 
Soliman. But the great, in his finiatioii have the 
rsiburcc of liience ; Soliman, not knowing how to 

anfwer 
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tnfwer her/ fairly walked off, concealing his emharraf*^ 
tnent under an air of'niajefty. 

The eunuth^ aiked him what orders he would be 
pleafed to eive with refpedk to this faucy Have. < She is 
m mere child,* replied the fultanj * you muft pafs over 
feme things in her.' 

The air, the tone, the figure, the difpofition of R6x<* 
alana, had excited in the Ibul of Solimati an anxiety 
and emotion which fleep was not able to difpel. As 
foon as he awoke he ordered the chief of the eunuchs ' 
to come to him. < You ieem to me,* fai^ he, * to be 
hut little in Roxalana's good graces $ in order to make 
your peace, go and tell her I will come and drink tea 
with her.* On the arrival of the officer, Roxalana'a 
women haftened to wake her. < What does t|^e ape 
want with meT cried fhe, rubbing her eyes. * I come,* 
replied the eunuch, * from the emperor, to kifs the duff 
ot your f^et, and to inform you that he will come and 
drink tea with the delight of his foul.' — < Get away 
^with your ftrange fpeeches 1 My feet have no duff, and 
1 do not drink tea ib early** 

The eunuch retired without replying, and gave an 
account of his enibaffy. * She< is in the right,* faid 
the'^fultan; * why did you wake her? You do every 
thing wrong.' As foon as it was broad day with Rox* 
alana he went thither. < You are angry with me ?' laid 
he; < they have dilturbed your lleep, and I am the in- 
nocent caufe of it. Come, let us make peace ; imitatt 
me s you lee that I forget all that you laid to^ue yef- 
terday .' — * You foiget it ! fo much the worfe : I faid 
fome good things to you. Myfranknefs dilpleaies you» 
t tee plainly : but you will iboi^ grow accuftomed to 
it. And are you not too bappy to find a friend in a 
flave ? Yes, a friend, who interefts herielf in your wel- 
fare ; and who would teach you to love* Why have 
not you made a voyage to my country ? It is there 
that they know love ; it is there that it is lively and 
tender; and why ? Becaufe it is free. Sentiment is in-* 
voluntary, and does not come by force* The yoke of 
I mar- 
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aiiMTiagensongilmitnittch Uj^iter thaa^at 
very ; and yet a hulband that it« beloved if a prodigy* 
Eveiy thing nnder the name of duty faddena the fojulj, 
Jblafts the imagination, pooU delire, and take; off tliafc 
edge of felt-love which gives all the relifti and icafonh 
ing to affection. Now, if it be fo difficult to love a 
hsilband, how much haider k it to love a mafter^ efpe^ 
cially if by has Q0t the addrefs to conceal the fetters ^ 
puts upon us t * — * And I,* renlied the fultan) < I wUI 
forget nothing to foften your iervitude ; but you ought 
in your tufn — I Mgbt / nothing but wha| ooo 
pugbt! Leave off, 1 pr'ythee, now^ thek humil^ng 
phrafes. They come with averyUl grace from Uie 
mouth of a man of gallantry, who hat the honour ^ 
talking toy pretty woman/— < But, Roxalana, do yon 
forgft who I am, and who you are?*--**/ H^bojoti 
cm nx)b% lam! You are powerful, I am 'oretty \ sund 
fo we are , even/— < May be fo,^ repliecl the ftiltan 
haughtily, * in your country ; but here, Roxhlana, X 
am mali^, and you a flave/— ^ Yes, I know you 
have purchafed me ; but the robber who fold me could 
tianster to you only thofe rights over me which be had 
him(91f, the rights^ of rapine and violences in one 
word, the rights of a robber and you are toonooeffa 
man to think of abuiing them. After all, you are my 
mafter, becaufe my life is in your bands $ buLl am no 
lonmr your ilave, if I know how to deTpife'iifes and 
truly the life one leads here is not woitn the fw of 
lofingyr / — * What a frightful DCfli^ I* cried the fill* 
tan : * dQ*you take me for a barbarian ? No, my dear 
Roxalana, I would make uft of my power only to 
der this life delightful to yourielf and me/ — * 
my word,* faid Rolalana, * the^profpe^h is not verjr . 
pmmiiii^. Thefe guards, for inftance, fo black, fo ' 
difgufUng, fb ugly, arc they the finiles and fpoita 
which hhre accompany InveT—* Thefe guards are not;, 
let upon you alone. llMve five bundled wqnicn,whogi 
our manners and laws oblige me to keep watched/—.* 

« Andwby fivebiuutrsdsiennimrfiudffMtoUm wkb 
t> m 
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an air of coafidence;. < It is a kind of ftate which the 
dignity of fultan impofes upon me.'— < But what do 
you do with them» pray ? for you lend them to nobody.^ . 
, Inconftancy»* replied the fultan, * has introduced 
this cuftom. A heart vpid of love Hands in need of vari- 
c;ty«. Lovers only are conftant, and I never was a lover 
till 1 faw you . X^et not the number of thele women gi^e 
you tlic fhadow of. uneaAnefs ; they fhall lerve only to 
grace your triumph : you lhall fee them all • eager to 
pleale you, and you‘ftiaU feie me attentive to no one but. 
yourfelf.' 

' * Indeed,' faid Roxalana, with an air. of compaHTion, 
you deferve better luck. It is pity you are not a 
plain private gentleman in my country ; 1 Ihould then , 
he weak enough to entertain fome. fort of feindnefs for 
you 1 for, at tne, bottom, it is not yourfelf that 1 liate,. 
it is that which furrounds you./ You are much better 
than ordinary for a Turk t you have even fomething 
of the French ifian hbout you ; and, without f^ttery, I 
h^ve loved fome who were not lb delerving as yourlelf/ 

— * You have loved I'Vried Soliman, . with horror 

<.Oh, not. at alll 1 took care of that. But do you > 
expe^ ^ne to have kept one's virtpe.all one's lifelimci 
in order tofurrendef it to you ? Indeed, thefe Turks aro 
pleafant people!'— And you. have not been virtuous? 
0 Heavens, what do I heir!' I.aiti betrayed! I am 
IqH I Deftryi^ion feize the traitors who meant to im^* 
ppfe uponi jiie !'— * Forgive thens' faid Roxalana ; * the 
poor creatitires ace npt to blame. The mod knowing 
aj:e often deceivea.. And then, the miBCortune' is not 
very gi^t« Why do not you reftoin me to my liberty 
if y0u think me unworthy, of the honours of il^very ?* 
Yes, yes, I wilj reftore yoS to. that liberty, of- 
'• which you have made fo good ufe.' At thefe words thtv 
liiltan retired in a rage, laying to himfelf, * I plainly, 
forelaw that this little tumM-up nofe had made a flip.' 

It is tmpoflible to defertbe the confuflon into which 
this imprudent avowal of Roxalana's had thrown Kim. 
Spmetimee he had a mipd to have fent her away^ <foiiM-> 

timee 
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■times that they ihouid ftiut her upi next that they 
(liouM bring her to hinii and then again, that fhe ihould 
have been Tent away. The great Soliman no longer 
knows what h& fays. * My loi-d,' remonllratcd the 
eunuch, ‘ can you fall into delpair for a trifle ? One 
gUl nioie 6r lef« 5 is there any thing lb uncommon in 
her ? Beiides, who knows whether the conhllion flie 
has made be not an artifice to get herrelf'fent back t6 
her own country V — < What' lay you ? How ! can it 
be poflibie ?, It is the very thilig ! He opens my eyes. 
Women are not ufed'to make inch contelTions. It h a* 
trick ! a ftratagem ! Ah, the perfidious hufly ! Let me 
diflemble in iny turn : I will drK'e her to the laft extre- 
mity. Hai'k ye ! go and tell her tliat I invite .her to lup 
with ^e this evening. But, no; order tlie fbngtlreis 
to come here : it is better to fend her.' ^ 

Delia was charged to employ all her art to engragfe 
the confidence of Roxalaha. As foon as the latter nad 
heard all that flie had got to fay, * What!' faid fhev 
* young and handfome as you aij^, does he *chargt you 
with his meflfages, and have you the weaknefs to obey 
him? pet you gone; you are not worthy to be my 
cbuntry -woman. Ah !• I fee plainly that they fpoil 
and that 1 alone muft take upon me to teach this Turk 
how to live. 1 willj^nd him word that I keep you to 
flip with me; i mufl; have him make fume atonement 
for his impertinence.'— But, Madam, he will take k 
ill.’— < He! I fhoiild be glad to fee Jiiintake anything 
ill of nil,’— < But he leeiiied defirdus^of feeing you 
alone.*— Alone, ah! k is not come to that yet^ and 
I fliall make him go over a good deal of ground-, lie- 
fore we have any thingiparticular to lay to each other:’ 

The i'ultan was as much furprifed as piqued to leaiH 
that they fhould have a third perfon. iltowever, he rew 
paired early to Roxalana's. As loon as Ihe law him 
coming, flie ran to meet him with as cafy an air as if 
they had been upon the beft footing in the world toge- 
ther. * Theie,' faid Ihe, * is a handlbme man come t6 
' 1 li|i with us t Do you like him. Madam? Confefs,'So- 
% D * . • limao^ 
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liman, tliat I am a good friend, Come, draw near, 
falute the Lady. There! very well. Now, thanl^ 
me. Softly ; I do not like to have people dwell too 
long on their acknowledgements. Wondeiful! I af- 
fure you he furprizes me. He has had but two leiTons, 
and fee how he is improved! 1 do not defpair^of 
making him one day or other, an abfolute Fi^ench- 
man.* 

Do but imagine the aftoniflimcnt of a Ailtan $ a fuU 
tanl the conqueror of Afia! to fee himfel^ treated like 
a fchool-boy by a Have of eighteen. During Ai^er, 
her gaiety and extravagance were inconceivable. The 
fultan was behde himfelf with tranfport. He quef- 
tioned her concerning the manners of Europe. One 
pi£lure followed another. Our prejudicest our follies, 
our humours, were all laid hold of, all repreiented. 
Soliman thought himfelf in Paris. * The witty 
rogue J* cried he j < witty rogue !’ From Europe flie fell 
upon Afia. This was much.worfe: the haughtinefs 
ot the men, the weakneA of the women, the dulnefs of 
their fociety, the filtliy gravity of their amours, no- 
thing efcwd her, though flie had feen nothing hut cur« 
foriJy. The icraglio had its tuTn $ and Roxalana be- 
gan by felicitating the fultan on having been the jirll; 
to imagine that he could enfure the virtue of the women 
by the abfolute impotence of the blacks. 

She was preparing to enlarge upon the honour that 
this circumftance of his reign would do him in hifiory ; 
but he begged \ier to fpaie him. < Well,' faicf (lie, < I 
perceive that 1 take up thofe moments which Delia 
C0uld fill up much better. Throw yourfelf at her feet, 
to obtain from her one of thole airs which they fay fhe 
fings with fo much tade and fpirit.' Delia did not fuffer 
herfelf to be untreated. Roxalana^ appeared charmed : 
flic alked Soliman, in a low voice, for a handkerchief $ 
be gave her one, without the lead fufpicion of her 
defign. Madam,’ faid (he to Delia, prefentins it to 
deiircd by the fultan to give you the iiand- 
3u have well deferved it.’ — < * Oh, to ho 

fiirci; 


her, < 1 am 
Mcrchicf}^yt 
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Airel faid Soliman^ tranfported with angfr; and pri«- 
renting his' hand to the iongArdTs, retired along with 
her. 

As foon as they were alone, * I confefs,' faid he to 
her, * that this giddy girl confounds me. You fe^ 
the ftyle in which (he treats me. I have not the cou^ 
vfgft to be angry with her. In Ihort I am mad, and t 
do not know what method to take to bring her to rea- 
Ibn.’-— * My lord, faid Delia,* * I believe I have dif- 
covered herjtemper. Authority can do nothing* Yoil 
have nothing for it but extreme coldnefs or extreme 
gallantry. Coldnefs may pique her; but I am afraid 
wc are too far gone for that. She knows that you love 
her. She will enjoy the pain that this will coft you { 
and ypu will Come too fooner than ihe. This method^ 
^befides, is difagreeable and painful; and if one mo- 
ment's weaknels ihould efcape you, you will have all 
to begin again.'— < Well then,' faid the Ibltan^ * let 
us try gallantry,’ 

From that time there was in t|;ie feraglio every day 1 
new feltivai, of which Roxalanfl was the oLyed ; but 
Ihe received all this as an homage due to her, without 
concern or pleafure, vbut with a cool compllirsmcfi 
The fulran fometimes aiked her, * How did youlik6 
thofe fports, thoie conceits, thofe fpeflacles * Well 
enough,’ faid die, but there was fomething Wantlngt^ 
And what?’—* Men and liberty,* 

Soliman was in defpair ; he had recourfe to Delia* 

< Uporv ray word,’ 'faid the fongftrefif ‘ I know no- 
thing elfe that can touch her? at lead, unlefs glory 
have a ihare in it. You receive to-morrow the amb^f- 
I'adors of your allies ^ cannot 1 bring her to fee thid 
ceremony behind a curtain, which may conceal us from ' 

the eyes of your court ?’ • And do you think,* faid 

the fultan» * that this would make any impredion oil 
her ?’ — ‘ I hope fo,* faid Delia, • the women of het 
country love glory.**— *-• You charm me!’ cried SoH* 
man. * Yci> my dear DelUi I fliall owe my happimeri 
to you** P % M 
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At his riturn from this ceremony, which he tooH 
care to render aa poAipous as pofllble, he repaired to 
Roxalana. ^ Get you gone,* faid fhe to him, * out of 
my fight, and never fee me more.’ The fultan re- 
mained, motionlefs and dumb with afionlfiiment. ‘ Is 
this, then,* puriuedfiie, * your art of love ? Glory and 
grandeur, the only go^ things worthy to touch the 
ioul, are referred for you alone; fiiame and oblivion, 
the moft iniuppoitable of all evils, are my portion; 
and you would have me love you ! I hat;; you worle 
than death!’* The fultan would fain have turned this 
reproach into raillery. * Nay, but I am ferious,’ re- 
fumed (he j * if my lover had but a hut, 1 would fiiare 
hit hut with him, and be content. He has a throne ; 
I will (hare his throne, or he is no lover of minr. If 
you think me unworthy to reign over the Turks, fend, 
me back to, my own country, where all the handfome 
women are Ibvereigns, and much more abfolute than I 
ihould be here; tor they reign over hearts.’—* The 
fovereignty of mine t);en is not fufficient for you >’ faid 
Sdliman, with the moft tender air in the world. * No, I 
defire no heart which has pleafures that I haxe not. 
Ta}^ %o me no more of your fesifts, all mere paftimes 
for childmn ! I muft have' embaflies.*— * But Roxalana, 
you are cither mad or you dream !’ — * And what do 
you find, then, fo extravagant, in defiring to reign with 
you ? Am I formed to oifgrace a throne ? and do you 
think that I (Kduld have difplayed lefs greatnefs and 
dignity than yo^rfelf in alTuring our fubjefts afld allies 
of obr prote^ion ?' — * I think,’ faid the fultan, * that 
yq^ would do every thing with grace ; but it is not 
in my power < to fatisfy your ambition, and I befeech 
you to think no more of it. — * Think no more of it j 
Oh ! I promife you I (hall think of nothing elfe : and 
I will from henceforward dream of nothing but a fcep- 
tre, ^ crown, an embaify.’ She kept her word. Tne 
next morning (he had uready contrived the defign of 
her diadem, and had ali^y fettled every thing, except 
tk colour of a ribband which was to tie it. Sheer- 

dered 
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dered rich ftuffs to be brought her for her hqJbUs of ce« 
remony $ and as food as the fultag appeared, ihe aiked 
his opinion' on the choice. He exeitedLall his endea- 
vours to divert her from this idea $ but contradi^tioR 


K her into the deepeft melancholy } and to draw 
of it again, he was obliged to flatter her illu- 
fioh. Then (he difplayed the tnoff brilliant gaiety. 
He leized thefe moments to talk to her of love j but. 
without liftening, (he talked to him of politics. All 
her anfwers to the harangges of the deputies, on her accef- 
(ion to the cfown. were already prepared. She had even 
formed proje£fs of regulations tor the territories of th^ 
grand fi^lor. She would make them plant vines and build 
opera-houfes s fupprefs the eunuchs, becaufe they were, 
good for iiething ; (hut up the jealous, becaufe they 
difturbed fi)ciety ; and bani(h all felf-interefted perfons. 

. becaufe fooner or later they become rojgues. Tpe ful- 
tan amiifed himfelf for fome time with thefe follies : 


neverthelefs. he ftill burned with the mod violent love, 
without any hope of bhing happy. On the lead fufpi- 
cion of violence (he became fur^pus. and was ready to 
kill herfelf. On the other hand Soliman found not the 
ambition of Roxalang fo very foo]i(h : * For. in (hort.* 
faid he, < is it not cruel to be alone deprived o( thg 
happinefs of alTociating to my fortune a woman whom 
I edeem and love ? All my fubje6ls may have. a lawful 
wife; an abiiird law forbids marriage to me alone*.^ 
Thus fpoke love, but policy put him to filence. He 
took she refolution of confiding to'Roxalana the rca> 
fons which redrained him. < I woilld make it.' faid, 
he. < my happinefs to leave nothing wanting to yours t 
but our manners — ' * Idle dories 1’—^ Our laws — ' 

* Old fongs r — < Tie priefts’ — « What care they}’ — 

* The people and the foldiery'---* What is it to them ? ■ 
Wilt they be more wret^lw when you (hall have me 
for your confort? You have very little love, if you 
have fi> litle courage She prevailed (b far. that Soli- 
man was alhamed of being to fearful. He orders the 
IDufti. the vizier, the camaican. tins aga of the Tea. 

and 
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and the agp of the JanifTartes, to come to him } am) he 
fays to then\» * I have caii^ed^ as far as I was able» 
the glory of the crelcent ; I have eftablifhed the power 
and peace of my empire $ and I defire nothing* by way 
of recomDcnce for my labour8> but to enjoyi with the 
good-will of tny fuhje^ls* a blelTing which they all 
enjoy. 1 know not what law, but it is one that is Ijot 
derived down to us from the prophet, forbids the ful* . 
tans the fweets of the marriapre*>bed : thence I perceive 
mylelf reduced to the condition of flaves, whom I de- < 
, fpife i and 1 have relblved to marry a woSnan whom t 
ad'oi'e. Prepare my people, then, for this marriage. 

approve of it, I receive their approbation as a 
mark of their gratitude ; but if they, dare to murmur 
at it, tell them that 1 will have it lb.* The aflembly 
trceived the fultairs orders with a refpeSful Aience» 
and t|^ people tbllowed their example. 

Soliman tranlported with joy and love> went to fetch 
l^oxalana, in order to lead her to the mofque; and 
fald to hlmfelf In a low voice»* as he was con4u£ling 
her thither, * Is it po^ibk that a little turned-up no(e 
Should overturn the laws of an empire V 


7h Scruple \ fir, Litve diffmisJUd with itfelf, 
Tj£AV£N be pralfed,' faid Belifa, on going out of 
^ mourning for her hulband, * 1 have now fulfilled 
a grievous and painful piece of duty ! It was time it 
iliould be over. To fee one's felf delivered up at the age 
of fixteeii to a man whom we know nothing of j (o pals 
the beft days of one's life in dulnefs, diflimuJation, 
and (<n*vitude $ to be the flave and vitlim of a love we 
but of which we cannot partake ; what a trial 
for virtue 1 I have undergone it, and am now difeharged. 
r I have nothing to reproach mylelf with | for though I 
did not love my hulband, I pretended to love him, and 
that is much more heroic. 1 was faithful to him, not* 
withdanding his jealoufy i jn Ihort, I have mourned 
for him. This, I think, is canying goodnefs of heart 
|is far^as it can gOt At length niiorcd to I 
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depend on nothing but my own will* and it is only 
from to-day that i begin to live. ^Ah! how my heart 
would take fire, if any one fhould fucceed fo as to 
^eaieme! But let me confiderwell before I engage 
this heart of mine j and let me not, if poflible, run the 
rifk either of ceafing to love, or of ceafing to be loved, 
— ^Ceafe to be loved ! That, 1 believe, is a difficult 
matter,* relumed fhe, confulting at the lame time her 
looking-glafs j * but to ceafe to love is ftili worie. How 
* could one for any conliderahle time feign a paflion one 
did not feef? I fhould never be able to uo it. Tq 
leave a man after we have taken to him, is a piece of 
effrontery beyond me ; and then complaints, defpair, 
thenoife of a rupture, all that is frightful! Let me 
love, Jince Heaven has given me a fenlible heart ; but 
lewme love my whole life long, and not flatter myfelf 
with thofe traiifient likings, thofe caprices, which are 
fo often taken for love. I have time to chufe and try 
myfeif; the only thing to be done to avoid all Airpnle 
is to form a diliin£l and exafi notion of love. 1 have 
read that love is a paifion, whi^h of two fouls makes 
but one j which pierces them at the fame time, and fills 
them one with the otjierj which detaches them 'from 
every thing, fuppUcs the want of every thi^gf^and 
makes their mutual happinefs their only care and de- 
fire. Such, without doubt, is love ; and according to 
this idea of it, ib will be very eafy for me to diftin- 
guifh in myfelf, and in others, the illufion from the 
reality* . 

Her fifft experiment was made on ,a young magifirate, 
with whom the difpofition of her late hufband's effe^ls 
gave her fome connexion. The prefident dc S— 
with an agreeable figure, a cultivated underftanding, 
a fweet and fenfible temper, was fimpie in his drels, i 
eafy in hit manner, and modeft in his converfation, 
lie valued himfelf neither on being a connoifTeur in 
equipages nor fineries. He talked not of his horfes to 
the women, nor of his intrigues to the men. He bad 
pD the tplents becoming^ his place without oftentation, 
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all th^ agreeable qualities of a man of tfae'woilH 
without being a coi^omb. He was the fame at court 
and in company $ not that he palled decides at an en • 
tertainment^ or rallied when he heard caufes ^ but as 
he had not the leafl; alFeAation, he was always without 
dlif^ire. 

^lifa was touched with fuch uncommon merits '•He 
had gained her confidence ; he obtained hei' frieiidfhips 
and under that name the heart goes a great way. The 
affairs of Belifa’s hulband being lettled, ^ May I be 
permitted^' faid the prefident one day to the widoW| 

* to afk you one quedion in confidence ? Do you pro<- 
pofe to remain free, or fhall the fatiifice of your liberty 
make one man more happy No, Sir,* faid fhe, 

* 1 fiiive too much delicacy to make it any^ man's duty 

to live only for That duty would be a vfiy 

pleating one,* replied the gallant magiftrate j * and 1 
greatly fear, that without your confent more than one 
lover will inipofe it upon himlclf.*— * So much the bet* 
ter,' laid Beliik ; let them love me without being 
obliged 10 it : it is tli^ mod pleating of all homages.* 

Yet, Madam, I cannot fuipefl you of being a co- 
quette.’ — ‘ Oh ! you would do ijie a great injiiitice if 
you^fiitf} for I abominate coquettry.* — ‘ But to defire 
to be loved without loving again 1’—* And who. Sir, 
« has told you that 1 (hall not love ? Such refolutions are 
not taken at my age. I would neither condrain, nor 
be condrained { that is all.’— ^ Very well : you defire 
then, that the engagement fhould ceafe with inclina- 
tion ?*— < I defire that both the one and the other fhould 
be eternal, and for that reafbn 1 would avoid even the' 
/hadow of -condrdint, 1 feel myfelf capable of loving 
all my life long in liberty j but, fo tell you the truth, 

> I would not promiie to love twq days in ilavery.’ 

The prefident faw plainly that he mud humour her 
delicacy, and content nimfelf with being on the footing 
of a friend. He had the modedy to bring himfelf to 
that ; and feom thenceforward every little ttndernefs of 
Iqvc was -praftifed ia order to touch her. He fucceeded% 

1 ihaU 
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r^niail not mention the degrees by which Beltfa's fend-^ 
hifity was every day more and mch-e aiFe£led ; let it 
lulHce, that (he was now come to that pafs, wlien 
dence, in equipoi(e with love, waits only one ftight ef-' 
fort to turn the fcale. They were at this point, and 
were /ete a tete. The prefidfent's eyes, enflanaed with 
love? devoured the charms of Beliia $ he prefled her 
hand tenderly. Belifa, ti*emblhiff, hardly breathed* 
7'he pcelklent folicited her with the impaflioned elo* 
^{uence of delire. < Ah ! prefident,* faid flie to him at 
lafl, < could you be capable of deceiving me ?* At thefe 
words the laft ligh of modefly feemed to have efcaped 
her lips* * No, Madam,* faid he, < it is my heart, it 
is Love him (elf who has juft fpoken by my mouth, and 
may 1 eye at your feet, if—* As he fell at Belifa's 
feet, his knee came upon one of the paws erf Stocky 
the young widow's favourite lap-dog. Shock let up an 
howl. « Lorxl, Sir, how aukward you arc I* cried Be- 
lila with anger. The prelident coloured, and was dif- 
concerted. He took Shock to his bofom, kifled the in* 
jured paw, alked his paitlon a thousand (imes, and en- 
treated him to foiicit his forgiveiiefs. Shock recovered 
of his pain, returned the prelident *s carefles. 
fee. Madam, he has good nature; he forgives me; Tt 
is a Ijiie example for you.* ' Belifa made no reply. She 
was fallen into a profound reverie, and a cold gravity. 
He wanted at lirft to interpret her gravity as a little 
}>outing, and threw himfelf again at Belifa's feet in or- 
der to appeafe her. « Pray, Sir, get u^’ faid llie to 
him ; * tiiele freedoms difpleafe me, and 1 do not know 
that I have given you any room for them.' 

Imagine the prefident^ aftonllhment. He was con<4 
founded for two whole minutes, without being able to 
bring out a word, * What, Madam,* faid he to her a€ 
laft, < can it be poflible that fo trivial an accident has 
drawn yoiir anger upon me ?* — « Not at all, Sir ; but 
1 may, without anger, take it ill that any one fhould 
throw himfelf at my feet : it is a fltuation that fuits 
only happy k>v«rS| and 1 efteem you too much to fuf* 
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pe£V yoar*havtng dared to fovm any Aich piRtetifions.* 
^ I do not ice Madam/ replied the preiident with emotionp 
* why a hope founded on love fliould render me lefs wor- 
thy of efteem : but may 1 prefume to afk you» fince 
love is a crime in your eyes, what is the nature of the 
fentiihent you have exprelTed towards me T — * Friend- 
Ihipf Siry friendihip ; and I defil'd you very feridUfly 
to keep to that.*— 1 aik your pMon, Madam : I 
ihould have fworn that it had been i’omewhat elfe $ I fee 
plainly that I was miftaken.' — * That may be, Sir 
many others are miftaken as well as ydurfelf.* The 
prefident could no longer fiiftain the ftiock of fo ftrange 
an inftance of caprice. He went away in defpair, and 
was not lecalled. 

As foon as Belifa found herielf alone,. < Was not I 
going to be guilty of a fine piece of folly ?* *faid file 
with indignation. * l have feen the moment when my 
weaknefs was going to yield to a man whom I did not 
love. They may well fay that we know nothing lefs 
than ourielves, I could have fworn that I adored him $ 
that thfiv was notUWig which I was n^t difpofed to fa- 
crifice to him*t no fuch thing $ he happens, without 
intending it, to hurt mvlitt^ dog, and thiff violent 
JdVe immediately gives place to anger. A dog touches 
me more than he, and without a moment's hefitation 1 
take the part of this little animal againft tlie man in the 
world whom I thought I loved Mft. A very lively 
pafiion indeed, mighty folid, and tender 1 See how'we 
take ideas for^ntiments ! The brain is heated, and we 
fancy the heart inflamed | we proceed to all manner of 
follies { the illufion ceafes, and difguft fucceeds; we 
fouft tire ourfclves with coniftancy without love, or be 
inconftant with indecency, d! my dear SJioci, what, 
do I not owe ^u ! It is you that have undeceii^ me. 
But for you, I fiiould perhaps have been at this mo- 
ment overwhelmed with confufioo, and torn with re- 
roorfe.' 

Whether Belifa did or did not love the prefident, (for 
^ueftions of this nature tuni merely oa tlw equivoca- 

tioii 
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tioti of terms) It Is certain4 that on the ftrOigth of fay- 
ing to herfell that ihedid not lo¥e htm^ (hefucceeded 
fo far as to convince Herfetf of it $ and a young oiicer 
ibon confii'ined her in her opinion. 

Lindor, from being one of the pages had juft ob- 
tained a company of horie. Fi^ftinefs of youth, impa- 
tience of defire, elddinefs, and levity, which are graces 
at fixteen, and Allies at thirty, rendered agreeable in 
the eyes of Belifa this young man of quality, who had 
the honour of belonging to her huihand's family. Lin- 
cbr was ejftremely fond of himfelf, and not without 
reafon^ he knew that he was well made, and of a 
charming figure. He faid fo fometimes $ but he laughed 
(b heartily after he had faid it, he difcovered in laugh- 
ing fo frelh,a mouth and Aich fine teeth, that thefe fim- 
^licitles were pardoned at his age. He mingled brides 
liich lofty and noble feUtiments with the puerilities of 
&if-]ove, that all this together was very engaging. He 
was defirous of having a handfome miftrefs, and a good 
war-horfe ; he would view himfelf in the glafs as he 
went through the Pruflian exei^ifes. He would beg 
Belifa to lend him the Sopha*^, and alked her if (he had 
read Polard's Polybiqp. He thought it long tilUTpring, 
that he might have an elegant Tuit, in cafe of a peacA, or 
make a campaign if it mould be war. This mixture 
of frivoloulnefs and heroifin is perhaps the moft ie- 
ducing of any thing in the eyes or a woman. A con- 
fufed prefage that this pretty little creature, who trifles 
ac the toilet, who carefies his dear l^f, who admiies 
his own fweet perfon, will, perhaps, in two months 
time, throw himfelf in the face of a battery, upon a 
fquadron of the eneiny,'or climb like a grenadier U{> X* 
mined breach ; this prefage gives to the gentilities of 
a fine gentleman an air of the marvellous, which creates 
admiration and tendemefs : but this foppery fits well 
on none but young gentlemen of the army. A piece 
pf advice> by the way, to pretty fellows of every con- 
dition. 

• The Title of a ioof 0 Nofek 

£ 


Bemh 
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Belifa was aiTefted by the fimple and airy graces of 
Lindor. He had conceived a pafHon for her from the 
hrft vifit. A young page is in halle to be in love. 

* My iiieautiful couTiny' laid he to her one day, for To 
he called her on account of their alliance, * 1 alk of 
Heaven but two things ; to make my hr ft campaigns 

againft the Englilh, and with you.' * You are a gidify 

creature,* laid (he, * and I advhe you, to defire neither 
one nor the other : orie will happen but too ibon, and 
the other will never happen at all.*— ‘ Never happen 
at all ! That is very ftrange, my fweet cuiitin. But I 
expe^edr this ani'wer, fo it does not difeourage me. 
Come, 1 will lay you a wager that before my lecond 
campaign you will ccaie to be cruel. Now' that ]l have 
nothing to plead for me but my age and hguie yoi^treat 
me like a child ; but when you Ihall have he ard it (aid, 
** He was in iiich an a^fion, his regiment charged on 
luch an occafion, he diftinguifhed himfelf, he took a 
poft,hehaa run athoiil'and rilks}*' then your little heart 
will go pit.a-pat with fear and pleafure, and perhaps 
with love } who knowl>? If I were wounded lor exam- 
ple ! Oil, that is very moving ! For my part, if I were 
a wom%n, I Hiouldwini that my Ic^cr had been wounded 
in the wars. I would kifs his (cars, T (hould have in-- 
finite pleafure in counting them. My beautiful cou- 
fin, I fliall (licw you mine. You will never be able 
to bold it.*—* Go, you young fool, do your duty like 
a gallant man, and do not (hock me with prefages that 
make me tremble.’—* See, now, if I have noi» Ipoke 
truth? 1 make you tremble beforehand. Ah I. if the 
idea alone affe6cs you, what will the reality ? Cou- 
my pretty coufm, you may^truft yourfelf to me : 
will not you give me fbmething in advance upon ac- 
count of the laurels that I am going to gatlier ?* 

Such fooleries pafTed between them every day. Be- 
iiikj who pretended to laugh a( them, was not the lefs 
fenlibly touched $ but tl»t vivacity which made fo 
great an impiTilion u^n her heart, prevented Lindof 
nrom perceiving it* He yras neither knowing enough, 

' nor 
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nor attentive enough, to o|>ferve the gradalioils of 
rimciit, and to dmwhts advantaPges from them. Not 
but he was as enterpridng as politeneis 'requires, but a 
look intimidated him, and the fear of difpleaTmg in- 
flaenced him as much as his impatience to be happy, 
'{hus two months pafTed away in flight attempts, witli- 
out any Uectiive fuccefs. However their mutual paf- 
iion grew more and more animated \ and feeble as Be- 
liia's refiifance was, flie was tired of it herfelf, when 
the fignal for war gave the alarm to their loves. 

At this terrible iignal all engagements are fuf- 
pended ; one dies away without waiting an atilwer to 
a mod gallant billet, another fails in an aflignation 
that would have crowned all his wiffies : a total re- 
voluaion iif the whole empire of pleafuriw ! 

Lindor had fcarce time to take leave of Belifa. She 
had how reproached herfelf a hundred times for her 
imaginary cruelties. * This p?or youth,’ faid fh^* 

* loves me with all his foul,: nothing cun be more na* 
tural or tender than the exprel]{ion of his fentiments. 
His figure is a model fur a paiftter or ftatuary. He ia 
beautiful as t!«^ day ; gkldy, indeed ; but who is not 
fo at his age ? And he4ias an excellent heart. oHe has 
jiothing to do but to aniufe himfelf^* he would finS few 
cruel 5 yet he fees only me, he breathes only for me, 
and 1 treat him with dildain. I wonder how he bears 
it. I confefs, that if I were in his place, I fliould foon 
Jeavc this rigid Belilkto go and (lupify berlclf witjj Inr 
virtutf; for, in fhort, though prude% is well en 6 ugh 
fometimes, yet to be always a61ing ^be prudifli part—-’* 
As (he was making thefe rede 6 fipns, ,the news arrived 
that the negociatioua for peace were broken off, ahST 
that the officers had orders to rejoin their corps with- 
out a naoment’s delay. At this news all her blood 
froze in her veins. * He is going,'* cried fhe, her heart 
ilruck and penetrated — * He is going to fight ; going 
tb die, perhaps $ and I ffiall never fee him morel* Lin- 
dor arrives in his uniform. * 1 am come to hid you 
ftdieuj my fwo^ coufm: I am going 3 going to faoe 
Jv a the 
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the enemy. * Half of my wiih is fulfilled ; and T hope 
that at my return ydu will fulfil the other half. I 
love you dearly, my fweet coufin ! Po Vou fometimea 
remember your little couiin^ he will return your faith- 
ful iervant, he gives you his word. If he is (lain in- 
deed, he will not return $ but in that cafe his ring ar^l 
watch fhall be fknt you. You Im here this little dog 
in enamel. In it vou will retrace my image, my fide* 
lity, my tendernels, and you will, fometimes kifs it.* 
In pronouncing thefe lafl words, he fmiled tenderly, 
and his eyes were bedewed with tears. Belifa, who 
was no longer able to reftrain her own, faid to him 
with the moft forrowful air in the world, * You quit 
me very gaily, Lindort you fay you love me; are thefe 
the adieus ot a lover ? 1 thought it had befn dreadful 
to batiUh one's ielf from what one loves. But it is 
not now the time to reproach you; come, embrace 
me.* ’ binder, tranfportra, made ufe of this peimiflioii 
even to licentioufnefs, and Belifa was not offended. 
^ And when are you tq depart V faid fhe. * Immedi- 
ntely«**-p-< Immediately t what I do not you fup with 
me I’--* ImpolTible.N— < I had a thouiand things to 
ihy to you / — * Say them quiCkly, then ; my horfes 
wait!^— * You are very cruel to ref ufe me one evening I* 
Ah 1 my pretty coufin, I would give you my life ; 
but my honour is at (fake : my hours are numbered, I 
mull be there to a minute. Think, if there fhould be 
an aflion and I not there, I fhould be undone : your 
bttle coufin wouU be unworthy of you. Suffer line to 
deferve you/ 

BeUfa embraced him anew, bathing him at the fame 
‘tSn<^ with hea tears, * Go,' faid fhw; * I fhould be dif- 
[tra£l^ if 1 drew the lead reproach ,on you ; your ho- 
nour is as dear to me as my own. Be wife, expofe 
' yourfelf onfy Juftas much as duty requires, and return 
jmeh as I npw fee you. You do not give me time to 
fiiy more ; but we will write to each other. Adieu/ 
Adieu, my iWeet couiia/— — * Adieu, adieu, mj 
itefbojr/ It 
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• It 18 tlius that atnong ui gallantry k thf ibtii of 
nour, as honour is tlie ibul of ouV armies. Our ladies 
have no occafion to meet our warriors more than half* 
wav> in order to make them fight ; but the contempt 
with which they treat a poltroon, and the favour they 
tjjew to men of courage, render their loveis intrepid, 

Bel i fa pafTed the night in the moil profound foirow^ 
and bathed her bed with her tears. The day follow- 
ing flie wrote to Lindor; all that a tender and delicate 
foul could jnfpire of the moft touching natui'e was ex- 
preifed in her letter. O ye, who are fu ill educated ! 
who is it that teaches you to write fb well f Does nil* 
ture take pleafui^: to humble us by givaig you your i*e- 
vertge ? 

Lgidor, sin his anfwer, which was' full of fire and 
irregularity, exprefl'ed by tuims the two pafllons of hit 
ibul, military ardour and -love. Belifa*s impatience 
difhirbed her reft till file received this anfwer. Their 
eorrefpondence was eftablifhed, and continued without 
interruption for half the campaign ; and the laft they 
wrote was always the warmeft f* the laft that was ex • 
jpe£l^ always the moft defired, X^indor, to his mis- 
fortune, had a liifpocious confident. * Yousare be- 
witched,* faid this bofom friend to hin^ • withPtliis 
woman’s being lb fond of you. Ah, if you did but 
know the bottom of all this ! I know women. Will 
yo^u make one proof of your miftrefs ? Write her word 
that you have loft an eye; I will lay a wager Ihe will 
adviliPyoii to .take patience and forgi^ her.’ . Lindor^ 
quite certain of his triumph confented tbmake the trial ; 
and aa he knew not how to lye, his friend dictated the 
letter; Belifa Was^diftradled ; the image of LiftddF^ 
prefented itfelf to her imaginauon, but with one eye 
wanting. That large black patch made it impoftible 
to know him, * What pity !’ faid ftie fighing. * Hit 
two eyes were fb brilliant! Mine met them with lb 
muck pleafurel Xove had paint^ hiinfelf thei-e with fo 
many cliarms ! Yet he is only the more Intcrefting to 
my heart on thU account, and 1 ought to love him tho 
B 3 more. 
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more. He fhoft be difconfoiati^ ) and dreads nothiag ib 
fn'uchas appearing lefs amiable, to me. Let me write 
to him» to encourage, to comfort him, if it be poflibk.* 
This was the iii’ft time that Belifa was ever obliged to 
fay to heifelf^ Let me wriit to bimt Her letter was 
cold, in fpite of herfelf : Ihe perceived it, tore it, ai^ 
writ it over anew. The expreflions were ftrong enough ; 
but the turn of them was forced, and the ftyle la* 
boured. That black patch, inftead of a fine eye, 
elduded her imagination, and chilled her conceptions. 
* Ahl let me- flatter myfeif no longer,* faid (he, tear- 
ing her letter a fecond time : * this poor youth is no 
longer beloved 3 an eye loft turns my Ibul topfy-turvy. 
I wanted to play the heroine $ and I am but a weak 
woman $ let me not afK?£f fentiments above my chfuac- 
ter. Lindor does not delerve to be deceived : he reckons 
uptm a generous and fenfible ibul 3 but if J cannot love 
him, I ought at leaft to undeceive him ; his lying un- 
der a miftake will give me pain. ** 1 am difconfolate,'* 
writ Ihe to him, ** and am much more to be lamented 
than yOurfelf t you .h^Ve loft only a charm, but I am 
going to lole your efteero, as 1 have already lo(| my 
own. ’ § thought myfeif worthy to love you, and to be 
belofed by yOu ; 1 am no longer fo : my heart flat- 
tered it felt with being fuperior to events 3 a fingle ac- 
cident has changed me. Conible yourielf. Sir! you 
will always ple^fe a^ reaibnable woman 3 and after 
the humiliating confeifion I have now ma^ you, you 
have no longer ally occafion to regret me J* « * 

Lindor was diftra6ied on reading this billet. The 
Sir efpeciallv appeared to him an atrocious injury. 
"Tifrr cried he. < Ah ! the pervious woman ! Her 
little coufin. Sir! This, ^ir, is for the man with one 
eye.* He went to find out his friend. * J told you 
foi* faid the confidant. Now is the time to take your 
revenge 3 unlefs you had rather wait the end of the 
^mpai^, in order to give your heroine the pleifiire 
of a furprize.* — * No, 1 will put her to confution chit 
fery day,* replied the unfortunate Linder, He then 

wrote 
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•'Wrote to her that he was quite tranfported thht he 
' tried her $ that Sir had gut his twoVyes, but that thofe 
eyes ihould never view her more but as the moft tin^^ 
Ireful of women. Belifa was confoundedy and front, 
that inftant refcdved to renounce the worklf and bury 
herfelf in the country. < Let me go and veget^e»^ 
iaid tfhe, < I am dt for nothing elfe,* 

In her country neighbourhood was a kind of pluJo«» 
,fopher in the dower of his age» whoy after liaving en-. 
joyed every tjping for fix months of the year in towny 
was come for the other fix months to enjoy himielf in 
voluptuous iblitude. He paid his compliments to Be* 
lil'a. * You have,* faid me to him, < the reputation 
of wifdom ; what is your plan of life V — * Plan! Ma- 
dam ; J never had any,* replied the Count de P. * I do 
every thing that can amufe me, J feek after every thing 
that I love, and carefully avoid every thing that makea 
me dull, or difpleafcs me.*— < Do you live alone ? or 
do you lee company ? — foe our Ihepherds, (omAimeSi 
whom I teach momlity | 1 convede with hufibandmeny 
who are better inilru^ied than aliiur UtiroH $ I give a 
ball to^fome of the piettieft young villagers in the 
world i I make lotteriee for them of laces and ribliandsy 
and I marry off the moft amorous, V—* WhatT Itia 
Belifa with aftonifliment, * do thefe folks know what 
love is ?' — < Better than we do, Madan^ ; a hundivd 
times better than we do. They love like turtles i they 
give me an appetite for It.*— < You v^rill confefs, how- 
ever that they love without delicacy. *-•-* Alas, Ma- 
dam f delicacy is a refinement of art ; , they have infiin^fe 
from Nature, and that inlHndt fenders them happy. 
They talk of love in {own, but it is prafiifed only lb* 
the country. They have in fentiment what we have 
in imagination. 1 have tried, like other people, to 
love and to be loved in the world | caprice and conve- 
nience order and diforder every thing. A conneflubt 
is nothing more than a rencounter i here inclination 
makea the choice : you will lee in the fports that S 
give tlienii how their fimple and under hearts icek each 

other 
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>C](ther wit'hK)Ut knowing' it, and attraS: «Sch otlier hf 
turns/ — * You^ite tne,' faid Belifa, pi£^ure be- 
yond rx})e6latiun. They fay theic people are To mucii 

t» .be lanientedr * They wca:e lb, Madam, fome 

years agoj but 1 have found out the lect^ of render- 
mg their condition moie agreeable,'—* O, you fhall 
^efl me your lecret,' interrupted 3eUl'a briikly, * I want 
10 make ufc of it.’--* It is your own fault if you do 
4 )ot. It is this; I have an income of ibrty thouland 
Kvres a year ; of this 1 ipend ten or twj;lve at Paris 
in the two ibalbns that I pais there ; eight or t^n at my 
hoiiic in the country ^ and by this management I have 
twenty thoufaml Hvres to thiow away on exchanges/ 
What exchanges ?’ — * I have lands well cultivated, 
meadows well watered, orchaixls well fenced agd well 
planted/-—* What then?'— — ♦ What then! Lucas, 
Blaife, Nicholas, my neighbours and my good friends, 
have grounds lying fallow or poors they have not 
wherewith to cultivate them j 1 fwap mine with them 
for theiVsi and the fame extent of land, which hardly 
maintained tliem aftertwociops, makes them rich. The 
ground which was barren under their hands, bfcomes 
fertil^in miw, I chufe the feed for it, the plant, the 
.iTKinure, the hufbandry that fuits it, and as fooh as it 
is in good ^condition, 1 bethink me of fome new ex- 
change. Theie are my amuremems.%—* Charming P 
cried Belifa, * you underhand agriculture .then ?'— < A 
little. Madam, and I inftru6k myCelf in it; I oppofo 
the theory of ^ learned to the experience of farmers ; 
I endeavour to correfl what I fee defective in the ipecu- 
la?ions of the one, and in the praflice of the other : 

the ftudy is amuiing/— * I believe it, and I 

would fain give into it. Why? You ought to be 
adored in thei^ parts ; thefe pqor labourers ought to con- 
iidcr you as their father.^ — * Yes, Madam, we have 
a great affeflion foreach other/—* I am very happy my 
lord, that chance has given the i'uch a neighbour t Let 
us iee each other often, I entieat of you : 1 want to pur. 
fue your lahourir to follow your metlj^^ and become 

your 
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your rival In the hearts of thefe goo^l people/ — * You 
cannot have, Madam, any rivan of 'either fex where 
it ever is your deAre to plea(e, and even where it is not/ 
Such was their firft interview { and from this mo- 
ment fee Belifa a villager, entirely taken up with a^ri. 
cultiire, converdng with farmers, and reading nothing 
but the Complete Syfiem of Agriculture* The count in- 
vited her to one of his holiday- feafts, and preiented her 
Jto the peal'ants as a new benefa6li‘ers, or rather as their^ 
""ibvereign. She was a witnefs of the love and refpeA 
they had for him. Sentiments of this kind are catch- 
up : they are fo natural and fo tender ! it is the higheft 
of all encomiums, and Belifa was touched with them 
even to jealoufy; but how diftant was this jealoufy 
from hntred ! * * It muft be coniefled/ faid Ihe, * that 
they have great reaiibn to love him. Exclufive of his 
good affions, nobody in the world is more amiable.* 
Prom this time the moft intimate, and in appearance . 
the moll: philofophical conneflion was eftablilhed be- 
tween them. Their converiation turned only^on natu- 
re Ifudies, on the means of renov&ting this old mother 
earth, who exhaufts herfelF for the fake of her children. 
Botany pointed out to fhem the plants falutary t^ tjj^e 
flocks and herds, and thofe that were hurtful ; mecha- 
nics afforded them the powers to raile water at a fmall 
expcnce to the top of dry hills, and to foftcn the fa- 
tigues of animals deflined to labour ; natufal hiitory 
taught them how to calculate the oeconomical inconve- 
niences dhd advantages in the choice of Ihefe animals ; 
practice confirmed or corre£led their obfervations ; and 
they made their experiments in fmall, in order to ren^^ 
der them lefs expenlive.* The holiday came round» aM 
their fports Aifp^nded their fludies. 

Belifa and the philolbpher mingled in the dances of 
the villagers. Belifa perceived with furprize that not. 
one of nicm was takea up in admiring her. * You 
will now,* laid (he to her friend, < fufpect me of a 
ftrange piece of coquetry : but 1 will not difTembld with 
ypu. I have been toM a hundred times that I was 

handfome } 
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•handfome; 1 have liJcewife, much beyond thel^ pea« 
fants, the advantage of drefs j yet 1 do not feei in the 
eyes of the young country-fellows, any traces of emo- 
tion at the tight of me. They think only of their com- 
panions ; they have no fouls but for them.*— < Nothing 

more natural, Madam,* (kid the count. * Defir^iie- 
»Vfr comes without (bme ray of hope ; and theie poor 
people find you no otherwile beautiful, than as they 
do the (tars and the flowers.’— ‘ Yon furpriie me,' 
laid Beltta; ^ is it hope that renders iiSr.lenfible ?' — ' 

* JfJoj but it diredls our fcnfibilily.’— ‘ We never love 

then, blit witli the hope of pleating?'— < No, to he 
.fure, Madam ; or el(e who could help loving you ?’ 

* A philofoiiher, then, has gallantry?’ replied Belilk, 
.with a fmile. < 1 I'pcak the truth, Madam, rthough 
Qo philulbpher; but if I cteierved tiiat name, 1 fliouUl 
only have the nfore (entibility;. A tiue philofopher is 
a man, and glories in being lb. Witiiom never con- 
tradidls nature, but when nature ts in the wrongs* fie- 
Ufa bluflied, the copnt was confounded, and they fai 
fome time with theineyes fixed on the ground, withom. 
'.daring to break tiJence. The count endeavqt.ired fo 
rtrne^ the conveliktioii on the brautics of the country ; 
bift their difeourfe was cunfufed, broken, and withoiir 
i^ontintiation : they no longer knew what they faid, and 
flill lels what they were going to fay. They parted 
at lafl, (he thoughtful aiid he loftj ar.d both afraid that 
^liey had faid too mu^h. 

The youth df the neighboiu lng villages affeniniled the 
Dext day, in order to give them a fealt : its I'prightli- 
^^efs compofed all its ornament. Belifa was tranfported 
V it $ but the cataftrophe (urpiized he% The mafler 
^of the f^aii; bad made fongs in praife of her and the 
.count, add the coupl<tt cTofevJ with faying, that Be- 
Jifa was the elm, and tbe count tlie ivy. The count 
jknew not. whether he (hould tilence them, or take the 
jaiatter iti jefl j byt Belifa was o^ended at it^ * Par- 
don them, Madam^i* faid the count to her,«as here- 
k^x * tbelc good people (peak what 
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they thinks nnd know no better. I fliou1d:>have put 
them to illence, but that I had not the courage to make 
them unhappy.* Beliik made him no anfwer, and he 
retired overvlrhelmed with forrow for the imprefllon this 
innocent fport had made on her. 

« How unhappy am II* faid Belifa, after the depar.* 
rur? of the co^t. * See» here again is a I am go- 
ing to love. It is fo clear, that even tiune peasants 
perceive it 3 it will be with him ns with all others, a 
‘<ilight flame, a fpark. Nq ; I will fee him no more : 
it is fliamefurto be defirous of infpiring a paflion, wheit 
we are not fiifceptible of it ourlelvcs. The count 
would deliver himielf up to me without referve, ^nd 
with the grcatclf confidence. I fliould make a very re- 
fpeftahie mai\ unhappy if I were to break with him/ 
'I'he next day he lent to know if fhe was to be feen. 

* What (hall I do? If I refufe him to-day, I mult lee 
i^iim to-morrow 5 if I perfilt in not feeing him more, 
what will he think of this change? What has he done 
that can have difplealed me? Shall I leave him to think 
that T miftrult him or niylclf ? itftcr all, what if he 
fiiould allure me that he loves me ?• And if he fliouUl 
love am 1 obliged to Ipve him ? I will bring hyn to 
K'^fon^ I will give him a fketch of my character ; die 
vill elKem me the more for it: I muft fee him.* The 
vounr comes. 

‘ I am going to furprife you,* faid fhe to him ; ‘ I 
I-.ave been on the point oFbreaking with you.*— ‘ With 
n'i, Matiaml why? What is my enrne?’— * Being 
niiable and dangerous. I declare to you that I came 
^ere in quett of ivpofe ; that I fear nothing fo much as 
iMve; that I am not formed for a folid engagemenby* 
^hat I have the lightelf, the moft inconttant ibul in the 
world; that I clefpife tranfitory likings ; and that I 
we not a fufiicient fund of fenfibility to entertain a 
'.table pafTion. This is my character: I give you 
warning. I can anfwer for myfelf with rerpe£t to fpeiid- 
lliip ; but as to love, you muft not depend on me ; and 
that I ryay have no caufe to- reproach myfelff I would' 

neither 
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Hctthj^r iorpire itj nor be ' inipim with it lAyfelf.*— « 
f Your fmcerity encourages mine,* replied the count $ 
^ you are now going to know me in my turn. I have 
conceived for you, without die jeaft furpicion or inten* 
tention, a love the moft tender and violent s it is the hap- 
pieft thing that could have happened tome, and I refi^ 
myfelf Op to it with all my h^rt. Say ^at you pti»ie 
to me. You think yourielf light .and inccmant ; I 
think t know the chara^er of your foCd better than 
yourfelf .' — * No, Sir, I have tried myfelf, and now> 
you (hall judge.* She told him the ftoiy of the ureii« 
dent and that of the young page. < You loved toem. 
Madam! you loved them I ypu difcourage yourfelf 
without caufe. Your anger a^inft the preiident was 
without. confcquence. The firft emotion js always for 
the doe, hut the fecond for the lovers fo natGre hat 
ordered it. As to the cooling of your love towards the 
page, shat would not have been more durable. An eye 
loll always produces thisefit^l s but by degrees we be- 
come acciiftoroed to it. As to the duration of a paf> 
iion I mud be ingenuous with you. What a madman 
is he who requires impoflltbilities I t ardently defire to 
pleafevou $ 1 dial! malce it the happinefs of itiy life s 
VYJL u your inclination Ihould napj^n to grow, faint, 
k would be n misfortune, but no crime. What ! be- 
caufe there is no plealiire in life without its alloy, miift 
we deprive ourfelves of ^veiy thing, renounce every 
thine ? No, Madam, we mult make choice of what is 
good! and patron both in ourfelves, and otherj, what 
k not quite (6 well, or what is really evil. We lead 
an eafy,-^.uiet life here$ nothing but love is wanting 
am^llilh it ; let us make the experiment. If love 
lhotS|wanilhf friendlhijp dill rCknains, and as vani^ 
has i^^re in it, the fiiendihip that furvives love is^ 
the fweeter, the more intimate, the more tender.*— 

* Really, Sir,* faid (he, * this is ftrange philofophy.* 

< Simple and natural, Madain ! I could make romances 
ttt well as another; ,but life is not a romance: our 
Ifrincipks, as well as fentjmentSi ought to be founded 

in 
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In Mfure. Nothing it eito tl^ to imifgine prodigiet 
of love s but til thofis heraet exig only in tUh brains^of 
authors ^ they fay what they plelde ) let us do what 
we can. It is a inUfortune9 without doubt, to ceaie 
to pleafe $ it is a greater to ceafe to love ^ but the height 
of milery is to pafs one's life in fear and felf-con- 
jfiraint. Confide in yourfelf. Madam, and deign to 
confide in me. It is cruel enough not tp be able to 
Jove always, without dooming one's (elf never to love 
at all. Let us imitate our villagers; they do not ex* 
amine whether they (hall love long ; it is fulEcient for 
them to feel that they love*. I lurprize you! You 
have been brought up in the region or chimeras. Be* 
lieve me, you have a good dirpofition t return to truth | 
fufieiayourlklf to be guided by Nature ; (he will con* 
duA you much better than Art, which lofes itfelf in 
the void, and reduces fentiment to nothing by means of 
analyfing it/ 

It B^ifa was not perfuaded, (he was much lefs con* 
firmed in her firft refolution; and from the moment 
that reafon wavers, it is eafy to overturn it. Belifa 
fubmitted without difficulty, and never did mutual 
love rendff two heart# more happy ! Refigned Wttl^the 
Utmoft freedom one to the other, they foreot the 
world, they forgot themfelves. All the faciHties of 
their fiiuls united in one, formed a mere vortex of fire, 
of which love was the centre, and pleafure the fuel. 

This firft ardour abated, and wlifa was alarmed ) 
but till: count confirmed her. They*retum to their 
rural araufements. Beli(a found that nature was em- 
belliihed j that the heavens were more ferene, and thg 
country more, delightful s the fpoits of the villa^ra 
l^leaied her more than before: they recalled a delicious 
remembrance. Their labours became more intcrefting, 

' < My lover,' faid (he to berftlf, * is the god who encou- 
rages them : his huinani^, his genero(ity, are the rivu- 
lets which fertilize theie fields/ She bv^ to converie 
with the •huibandmen on the benefits (bowered ujpon 
them by thii mortal, whom they called their father, 
# • Love 
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Love brought borne heifelf all the good they faid of 
him. Tims (he pafled the whole iummer in loving, in 
admiring him, in feeing him make others happy, and 
in making herfelf happy al(b. 

Belifa had propofed to the count to pafs the winter 
out of town, and he had aniwered her with a fmilf, 

* Ml^ith all my heart*' But as loon as the countiy be^ 
gan to grow bare; that walking was imprafllcable ; 
that the days became rainy, the mornings cold, and 
the evenings long; Belila perceii^ed wittk bitternels, 
that wearinefs took polTeflion of her foul, and that (lie 
wanted to levilit Paris. She confeiled it with her ufuai 
franknefs* < 1 told you (b befbi*e hahd ; you would not 
believe me: the event but too well jiuTihcs the ill opi- 
nion I had of myfelf.^ — * What event Alt, my 
dear count! (ince I muft tell you, I grow tired: 1 love 
you no longer/---* Yoir grow tired! that is very pofli- 
nle,' replied the count, with a iinile ; * but you do not 
Jove me the lefs : it is the country that you love no 
longer/—* Alas I Sir, why do you flatter me? All 
places, all icalbns, are agreeable with thofc we love/ 

Yes, in romances, I have told you fo already, but 
not^Jn^ature.'— * It is in vain fbr you to lay fo,' in- 
lifted Belifa; * 1 know full well, that two months 
ago I could have been happy with you in a defart/ — 

* Without doubt, Madam, fuch is the intoxication of 
a growing paflion ; but this firft flame lafts only for a 
time. Love, when made happy, grows calm and mo- 
derate. The foul, from that inftant, lefs agitated, be- 
gins to become fenfible to imprelTions from without} 

are no longer alone in the world ; we begin to feel 
the neceflity of diflipation and amufement.’— « Ah# 
Sir ! to what do you r^uce love ?’--* To troth, my dear ** 
Belifa/—* To nothing, my dear count, to nothing! 
You ceafe to be my only happinefs, I have therefore 
cealed to love you/—* No, my foul's idol, no! I have 
not loft your heart, and I ^all be always dear to you/ 
— ^ Always dear ! yes, to be fore ; but how V — * As I 
Hirbuld wiih to br,*— < Alas 1 1 perceive my own injuftice 
^ ^ too 
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too' clearly to conceal it from myfelf/*^-^* Vo^Mudanij 
you are not unjull^ you love mt ftfiicif^tly : I am con* 
tent, and would not be loved more. Will you be more 
difficult than 1?'-—* Yes, Su*, 1 (hall never forgjye 
myielf the haying been able to grow tired of the moft 
amiable man in the world.* — < Aitd I, Madam, and 
^o liave nothing to boaft of, am tired alfo at times of 
the mud adorable of all women, and I forgive myielf 
for it A What, Sir! am you ever tiled of me?’— r 
* Even of you. Nevi rthelefs, J love you more than' 

my life. Are you fatisfied now)’ « Come, Sir, let 

us return to Paris Yes, Madam, with all my 
heait 3 but remember, that the month of May^ijidll find 
us in the country again.*— ‘ J don't believe it/—* 1 
affitre you if will, and (ban ever.’ 

> BAifa, on her return to 'town, began to give her* 
felf up to all the amufements which the winter occa* 
/ions, with an avidity which fhe thought infatiable^ 
Tlie count, on his fide, abandoned himlelf to the tor* 
rent of the world, but with Jefs eageincis. Bydegt‘cc$ 
jBtlifa's ardour abated. The fvfp^KTS tfppearcd Jong 'to 
her : fhe grew tired at the play. The count took carp 
to fe? her feldom 3 hfs vifits were ftiort, and 1 )^ chofe 
thofe hours when (he was furrounded by a multitu^ of 
adorers : ffie alkcd him one clay in a Very low voice^ 
f What do you think of Paris * Every thing amuies, 

nothing'attaches me.'— ‘ Why do not you pojmeand fup 
'with me?’—* You have feen me fo often. Madam i 
I am^ifereetj the world has its tuVn^anef 1 fliall havie 
mine*—* You are Hill perfuaded^ then; t^hat 1 love 
you ?’--*! never ta^lk of love in town. What thipk 
you. Madam, of the new opera ?’ puri'ued he aload^i 
hnd the converfation became general. 

Bciifa was always comparing the count with every 
tiling .that appeared beit, and the comparifbn always 
^tiirned'out in hijs favour. * ^obody;' fatd (lie, # baji 
ihat candour, that iimplicity, that evennel'a of charac* 
ter 3 nobody has that goodnefs of foul and elevation of 
j(entiincnt.> When*! recojlt;^ our co|]VfrradQft, all ouy 
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young people feem nothing more than well taught par- 
tots. He may well Qoubt that one can ceafa to love 
him after having known him ! but, no ; it is not the 
good opinion he has of htmfeif, it is the good opinion 
be has of me, that gives him thi^ coniicience. How 
happy (hould I be were it well founded !* 

Such were Belifa's reflections ; and the more (he pef- 
ceived her inclination for him revive, the more flie was 
at eafe with heifelf. . In flioit, the delire of feeing him 
again became fo ftrong, that (he could not refill writing 
to him. He repaired to her ; and accolling' her with a 
fmile, < What, Madam,' faid he, < a/ere a titel I (hall 
create a thouikiid jcalouflcs.' — * Nobody, Sir,' (aid 
Belifa, ^ has a right to be fo ; and you know that I 
have only friends : but you, are not you afraid o^ dif- 

turbing feme new conqueil?' * I never made but 

one ill my life,' relied the count ; ^ (he expeCls me in 
the country, and I (liall go this I'pring to fee her.'— 
< She would be to be pitied if (he were in town : you 
are fo taken up here that (he would inin the haaard of 
being negleCled.' — < Slie would amufe herlelf, Madam, 
and- think nothing of me.' — < No more of this heating 
about Ahe bu(h,' refumed (he ^ <,why do I lee you ib 
feldbm, and for fo (hort a time ?' 

^ To let you enjoy at full liberty all the pJeafures of 
your youth.'—* You can never give me too much of 
your company, Sir ; my houfe is yours ; look upon it 
as fuch, it vtll flatter me : I requefl it, and I have ac. 
quired a right tc exaCl it.* — * No, Madam, exail no- 
thing : I (hould defpair if I difpleafed you : but ’per- 
mit me not to fee you again till the fummer.' This 
dbflinacy piqued her. * Go, Sir,' faid (he to him, with 
anger, * go feck pleafures in whicli I have no part. I 
have merited your incohflancy.’ From that day (he 
had not a moment's eafe : (he informed herfelf of ail 
bis proceedings j (he fought and followed him with 
her eyes -in the public walks and at the theatres { 
the women whom ne faw became odious to her ; (he ne- 
epaied queftioning his fyiends. The winter ap- 
peared 
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^arc^ iDtolenably long. Though it w^s but the 
beginning Of March^ lome hne flays happeniiig» ^ 1 
tnuft/ laid Ihci * confound hiin> and julUfy mylelf. 
1 have been wrong hitherto^ he has that ailvantage 
over me } but to-morrow he lhall have it uo longer,* 
She lent to requeft him to come to herj everything 
was j'eudy for their departure. The count arrives. 

* Your hand,’ laid Beliih, < to help me into iny coach.’ 

* Where are we going then?’ laid he. ‘ To giow 

tired of ourleivtrs in the country,’ Tlie count was 
ti'dnfported *with joy at thele words, Belila, at tlip 
movement of the hand that fupported her, perceived thp 
extaly and emotion herfclf had given biith to. * O my 
dear count 1’ laid Hie to him, prelling that hand which 
trembled beyeath her's, < what do 1 not owe you ? You 
have faiight me to love ; you have convinced me that I 
was capable of it ; and in clearipg up my doubt?,, with 
relpefl to my own feQtiments, you have done me the moft 
pleating violence : you haye forced me to think well of 
mylelf, and to believfi: mylelf worthy of you, My 
love is fatislied. I have no longer any Scruple, 9n4 
I am happy.’ , 

THE FOUR PHIALS ; 
er, ITje Adventures of Alcidoms of Megar a 
J REGRET the lofs of faryifm. It was to lively 
^ imaginations a fource of innocent plealures, and the 
bandfomeft way in the world of forming agreeable 
dreani^. The climates of the eaft Wq^e formerly peo- 
pled with genii and fairies. The Greeks confidered 
them as ni^iating beings l^ween men and gods : wit> 
nefs the familiar daemon qf odcrates; wunei’s the fauy 
which prote£ked Alcitlonis, as 1 am going to relate. 

The fairy Qalante hqd taken Alcidonis under ber 
protefUon, even before his coming into the world. She 
prelided at hit bihh, and endowed him. with the gift 
of pleating without any determined inclination to love. 
His youth IHras but tht unfolding of thofe talents and 
graces whiph he had received as his lut, ||e. . 
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He had paflfed his fifteenth year» when liis tather» one 
pf the richeft and molt honourable citizens of Megara* 
on his fending him to Athens to perform bis exercifesi 
embraced him^ and faid thusi * My dear fon» you are 
going to mix in the yrorld among a number or giddy 
young fellows, who launch out into the moft outramus 
abttfe of women. Never believe them. Thofe fellows 


alFeft to defpife them, only becaufe they have not been 
able to render them defpicable. For my own pait to 
begin with your mother, my virtuous *wife, I have 
found in the fair-fex that delicacy of fentiment, can- 
dour, and truth, of which few men are capable. Do 
as 1 have done ; chuie an honeft wife, of an even tem- 
per, iblid chara^ler, and a fociable, and not auftere vir- 
tue« There are women of this ftamp every yvhere. My 
confent (hall follow your choice $ I am a tender father, 
and defire nothing but your happinels.* Alcidonis full 
of thefe lelTons, arrives at Athens. His firft vifit was 
to Seliana, to whom he had recommendations. Seliana 


in her youth had been handfome and agreeable ; (he 
was ftill agreeable, btit began to be no longer hand- 
fome. After the Aril compliments, < What is your 
. bufine^ here V laid an old captj^in to him, who was 
huj(»aiui to Seliana, and an old friend of his father. * A 
fine thing indeed, at your age, to bury one's felf 
MioDg the women 1 The Circus, the Piraeeus, thefe 
are the fchools for you, and not that tiifling circle 
which they call the beau monde, 1 am mad when I fee 
a you»)feUow t^pn^e to Athens | they ought to .go to 
Sparta? 

Alcidonis was^difconcert^ by fo warm an apofhrophe j 
hiU Seliana took his part wai*ro]y. * That i& fo like 
you,* faid (he to her hulbandj * Sparta, the Circus, the 
Pirsecus I well, and pr*ythee, now, what do 4hey learn 
in thefe famous fchools V — * To ge^money and Sght,' 
leplicd the hulband, roughly.* * To get money ! very 
nw>le indeed I To fight \ very agreeable I The firft is 
unworthy the ambition of a gallant man, and the (econd 
is Innisa but too Not lb fooa, Madams not . 

fo 
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To wy foon ai you imagine. I Im afraid* that after 
pafling his youth at the toilette,* a man would make 
neither a good officer, nor a go^ foldier.’ — * Well! 
for my part, there is nothing more hideous and difa- 
greeable in my eyes, than a man who ha:^ never learned 
anv thing but to fight. One would imagine, that you 
came into the world only to cut one another's throats. 
Peace has its talents and virtues, as well as war. Men 
are not always at the head of a troop.'— ‘ So much 
'the worfe by all the gods, fo much the worft I I wifh it 
were forbid,* even in time of peace to quit the colours 
on pain of death .' — * How, Sir! would not you allow 

us lb much as one man!* * You Ihould have men 

enough, Madam : you Ihould have all the refufe. There 
are numbers quite ufelefs to the ftate !' — ‘ Very fine, 
indeeci ! you would reduce us then to the refufe of the 
common wealth. The ladies are infinitely obliged to 
you I acquit them of ail obligations.*— * No, Sir, 
we are citizens, and we generoully give up to the (late 
all thofe figures that dlfpleafe us, all faces that fright 
one, all thofe fierce charadlers tnat delight in nothing 
but murder, and are good for nothing elfe,*-»-^ And 
you referve to yourfelyes the hand Come men whs» Ipve 
to live; as it not fo ?'—* Certainly.'— * That is rights 
and the Areopagus, to be lure, will take 'care to pafs 
it into a decree to pleafe you. Pardon me. Sir, my 
wife is a fool. I leave you; for I can (land it no 
longer^ Oh, Hercules I Madam, muft I be your huf. 
band I« Thcfe things happen to nobody but myfclf.* 
At thefe words he went out damping with his feet, and 
clapped the door roughly after him. 

* Here is a ftrange family !’ faid Alcidonis. * Praiy 
Madam, have you often feenes of this k»nd?'— Why, 
yes,’ replied me "coldly, « always when I have com* 
pany.' — « And, when you are alone?' — ‘ He grumbles 
dill, but not quite (b leud,' — * And how came yon to 
marry him ?’ — « As all the world marry, for convenu 
ence and intereft. As to any thing elfe, he is the beft 
man in the world. When I am weary of him, I con^ 

• tradift 
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tradid him ; he gio\ls impatient ftiid walks oft* 

I ito what 1 pleofe. adviie you to fticw him idytSi. 
His fiiendihip IS not to be negle6ted> and may ^ of 
iile to you* Do you bring resommendations to many 
people To my father's paiticulai friends, but 

the numW is not gieit.'-— * So much the better, we 
'fiudl fee each othet tiie oftetier. I with it foi yonr ov.n 
fake; for, on entciuig into a ncwwoild, the wiieft 
l^ve ne^ of a guide. Will you. Madam, condc- 
fcend to be mine f'- Either I oi my hiiiband , you 
lhail take your choice*' -« My choice is Vnade, Ma- 
dam.* Tnus palled their fiift mteiview. 

When the huiband letuiiied, < You are a ftrangt. 
man,* iaid Seliana to him , yout behaviour has frighted 
this young man.' — < Whom 5011 wimted to rtn- 
del famtlm I undeiftand you. Sir, lienceftnth I 
,,^hall order my door to be fhi t againf^ him.'-*-* How t 
no. Madam 1 I am not jealous. It would be beginning 
a little too late. I was not jealous in the bloom of 


your youth, and I fh^ll hardly be lo now you aie giown 
oldei.'— * How extrdnely gallant < but I aip uied to 
it. jRtroember, howevei, that you owe a viiit to this 
-old fiiend.*— I (ha^l lee him, Mad&m . I 
life, and you may tiuft to my behaviout. 

IXhedayaftei, at hit> enteiiiig into Alcidonis's lodg- 
ing, be relumed the converfation of the pight befoie^ 
< Well,* hid he to him, < aie you going to give into 
the effeminate manneiS of the Athenian youths My 
wife has dlfpoikd you for it no doubt. Take cue; 
not of her > for hei time is paft, thank Heaven , but 
take caie of ^he reft of her (ex. 1 hey are moft dan- 
ttfous fyrens. hlo lafety in any deahngs with them. 
T^wy take you^ deceive you, add quit you, without 
(hamc. One would think, on (emg thm amuliog them- 
ftdves with the men, that we were made only foi then 
play things.'-—* It lo,* faid Alcidoms, * the women 
of Athens aie not like thofe of Megarai* — * At Me- 


jiara it u the very faihe as here. You are like youi 
oht father. The good man would fwcar only by hia 

chafte 


c 
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cKafte better half* U was out ot o^pl^ATanee lo kf^ 
that fte clicflkl'’and &ur cotupany f out^ ii<||r« In 
file Ihut hierlelf up with i^youjig priefl: or mm oy 
way of retiremeuty that Ihe 4frent to {^fs hiMtlplngt 
at a little houfe which he had fitted up for hmUf : ne 
lelied upon her virtue with the mofi abibluta 
den!e in Che world/—* He had reafon no doubt lanfi 
1 beg you, Sir, to rerpe6l my mothei*s tnemoiyr--^ 

* Your mother I your mother was a woman. 

’ you have had/ome being made on pur pole ; I have i 
enough of them, but 1 know none but my termagant^ 
that is tiuly faithful; and what is ftill more itisp) 
that made her fo. I rendered her virtuous in fpite ^ 
her teeth ; but I have not been able to root out tibw 
feeds of coquetry which nature or example j^hUtts m 
them almoft at their birth. I would lay a wager that 
file is even capable of attempting to feduce you, for 
fake of the pleafure of laughing at you. You would nOt 
be the firft whom ihe has i educed to deipair* fihe*ufeA 
to amule herfelf formerly at this pietty little divjerfiottV 
and then fiie has givtn me acounts of it, at which flit 
laughe^ as if Ihe had been mad. By good Jiic|y|h# 
grows older, and the dgnger is no longer ib 
Alcidonis's thoughts was taken up a coiijjiiiliBK 
part of the night with what he h.id heard. * 
men, heie,' laid he, * are very terrible then'/ Ap) m 
went to lleep with a refolution of amdlng them, 

The fairy Galante appeared to hui|^ # d;»am, find 
faid, *4^otning is fo much like man awwjpmaiji^ Aft 
the good, all the evil that is faid of tberti, is true in 
particulai, but falfe in general. One flionld neither 
trull in evciy one, nor diilruft every one. Live with 
the women, but refign yourfeif to them only at tbnet. 
I have not given you a determined charafler, ^t ym 
may be flexible to theirs. A prectff man is an 
ciable man. You will be charming if they cry,^l^r 
dff whate«o€f we pUafi with him. But it is not Inough 
to pleale ; one muft know likewilcf how to love | Rb 
love neither too much nor too little* Thm bre tjifet 

mm 
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|ort« of love i/paflikn, liking, and fancy. All the art of 
basing happy conlllft in the projier dif^fition of thcle 
three lhades. For this purpofe, here are four phials, 
which you alone fliull u/e. I 'hey are as different in 
, their virtues as colours. Yoh are to drink out of the 
.Jgttrpl« pWal, in older to be in love to dillraftionj out 
Iw the role c6ii‘iired Oiic, to Ikiin the furface of Iftiti- 
rcent and plealiire j out of the blue one, to tafte of it 
'Without imeafinels and intoxication; and out of the 
ivhitc one, to come to youriolf again.’ At thefe words 
the fairy vanifhed like a vapour. * 

^ Alcidonis awakes quite ravLllied with fo charming a 



full of gratitude to the fairy, and the fame dayTevifits 
Scliana. She was alone. < You have feen my hiil- 
band V fays fhe. * Has not he been declaitning againll 
gallantry ?’— * Violently.'*— < He has to|d you a thoii- 
land frightful ftories of women?*— < He has.’—-* I 
hope he excepted nffe.*— -* Only in the article of fide- 
lity .* — f poor man!*—* He is pcrriiaded that you are 
fyitb/uLto him; but he faysjthat you arc ofily the 



i you 

me? He would richly deferve . . . . But hold, I mult 
have fonie refpeft to imylelf,’ — * Your vinge, he fays, 
»>of filming ; and it is he that has made you 

honeft.^— -* He!*---* Yes, he^ and ix^ Ipile of your 
teeth.*—* In fpite of my teeth I upon my word ! See 
whether he can make me virtuous in fpilc of my teeth.’ 

— * I inuft own that in your place . And I 

flsould be glad, too, to^revenge ln$ infult to my ind- 
thciV— * YourinotherP — * Yts ; he dared (o tell mp 
my father waa a fool, and that there is t\o man 
in the world but himl'elf who is not fo,’— * Poor man I 
has gieat realbn to brag, truly But,' once 
ii|^ I jrefpe^l myfelf. No, Sir, 1 am no cb- 
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qncttci and fince ht obltees me <!b juftify myfelf, t 
have a heart as tender, and more tender than anotjier.* 
-.-‘ And what ufe do you make of that heart?’—- 
* Alas ! no ule at all i but you may eahly believe that 
it is not for his fweet looks that I keep it. 1 am pru- 
dent. for my own fake, that I may not expofe myftlf to 
the caprice, inconftancy, and ingratitude of men. I 
feel that if I loved I fliould love paflionately, and I 
^fliould wifli to be paflionately beloved.*— ‘ Ah I and fo 
you fliall.’— < I dare not flatter myfelf with that t^ 
nothing is weaker, vainer, and more inconftant, than 
the love of your fex. They have their likings, their 
fancies; but the paflion of love, that intoxication 
which is the greateft charm,, and its only eXcufe, thqf 
are quite unac?|iiainted with.* — ‘ For my part, Madam, 

I know very well how to acquire that love which you 
delerve ; and were I fure of a return, 1 fliould take a 
good dole of it !* Seliana fmiled at Alcidonis's fimpU* 
city, (for the fairy had given him that unaffe^ked air, 
that ingenuous manner, which coquettes arc fo fondr 
of.) ‘ No,' laid flie, ‘ people are not inflamed all at 
once ! and how can we poflibly be in love ? We do^ot 
know each other yet.’— At your own time, Madjfmj . 
I am in no hurry. To-morrow we fhall know eacn . 
other better.’-—' I fhall fee you to-,mori*ow,,thpn!*-— * 

‘ Yes, Madam.* — ‘ After dinner; do you bear? For 
I would fpare you the difagreeaHle circumftance of 
finding my hufband at home. We fhifil be akme,< and 
at liber(^, and I fhall talk reafon to you.^ 

Alcidonis repaired to tlie appointment, with his 
phials in his pocket. Seliana received him in the mofi; 
tempting dlfhabille. ‘ See there,* (aid Aftidonis on 
feeing her, ‘ the privilege of beauty : the lefs 
inent, the more charms.* Seliana afre6led to 
‘ Do you lAiow,* faid fhe, ‘ that this pretended fiilE 
plicity of yours makes you dangerous ? One might be 
taken by it and ’be deceived.* — ‘ I deceive you, Ma^ 
dam \\ I never deceived any body !*— ‘ And ydiu wnid ' 
begin with me No^I Arear— Why then^l» * 
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tittering diftotird^ rhofe tender looks Vou trt 
liao41onBe; i have eyes $ I dpeik what I feej there is 
.no flattery .in Why^ indeed, your tranquillity 

tejikea it evident that you have no deiign to feduce me/ 
Kay, nay» if you would but have it fo, that 
trknouiUty ihould IbouvanKh.*—* Oh to be fure, aqfl to 
W aU on nre you only wait for my confent ; is it not fo 
Nothing cHTe j you need only fay the word/«^* In- 
• teed you are very fine, with that air of yours fo cold 
UUid fo determiiiM/-^^ It is becauie I ram certain of 
what I What if l*fhould oblige you to fliew 

4kmt deiire of being loved You may do it to any 
degceeyou pleale, I ifTure you/-^< 1 fee, AlcidontSf 
that yon don't know what you promifei and what I 
might demand Demand, Madam demard 1 my 
keart defies you. I'wiU love you at much you plea(e.' 
* You will love me then, if I pleafe, to diftraflion 
^'To difli^£lion f It is-all the fame to me.*— < His fim- 
pllcity charms me* Very well, then, I would have 
you vaftly in love vith me.’— ‘ Paflionately ?*— ^< Paf* 
.llouately*W^ And you will love me in like manner?* 
Ibelieve fo.’-^ Thai is not enough .^ — * Well I am 
GiAiof it.*-^< Tliat is fuflicient ; now you (hall fee fine 
Where ai*e you goibg?’-^* Yours 3 allow mo 

The credulous Alcidonis, having retired into a cor-» 
ter, diiahk up the tixlr in the pu^le phial, to the very 
bit drop. He appears again„.hts eyes inflamed, hit 
-(\ike$xt beattnif, and hio voice almoft extind. The more 
.-^foolery, the' more' gallantry 1 his language was rapid, 
„ knoken, full of matter and warmth. Words, were not 
. fuffieient lb declare his fcntimtnta* Inarticulate ac- 
cents fupplied the place of fpeech! a vehement gefture, 
nn. dmpetuous action, redoubled their energy. This 
, Jllhetic doquento ScUana quite befide heriolf* She 
seiiiovedy agitat^, lo&i die hardly knows him agahii 
^;lind csin icarcc concdiPC fo wondemLa chanp* She 
jpwuld leeiri to doubt, to bae, la hefitate ftul t. vain 
^Ibrshiait tebotSf ter eyes Jbrighteni her rea« 
^ C Ion 
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Ton fails { and one would have thilmi^fat the Very m6«> 
ment after, that Ihe had alfo drank of the fame phial. 

Two months pafled away in tranfports which they 
found it difficult to confine within, any boonda. The^ 
hulband was perpetually rallying Alcidonis on bis aT- 
fid)|itirs to his wife. < Poor ilupe/ faid- he to him> 

* you would not believe me. You are caoght j t am 
^lad of it. Throw yourfelf away in dangling afitej: 
her: you have a fine time of it!' Alcidonis took, th^ 

' bell revenge he could for this tnlultine irony. But hit 
pnffion was no longer feconded t Seliana's grew every 
day weaker and weaker. Seliana fuificed him ; but he 
was no longer able to fuffice Seliana. She wanted dif* 
fipation, diverfion> and to return to the world, which 
Oie had forgot. ‘ Alcidonis was hurt, and faw with 
concern that ffie amufed herfelf with every thing, while 
he was taken up with nothing but her* He became 
penfive, uneafy, and jealous; and went fo far thatjlie 
was offended and refolved to difmifs him. 

* It is true,' ^faid fhe to hiip, < J have loved you ; I 
was mad. I am now come to my fenfcs again; do you 
do fo too. We are no way enjoined to cany on love, 

I even to decay. £very«thing has an end* even loi% k- 
ielf. Mine is enfeebled ; you have chid me for it. It 
Is become extin^ ; you diftra^l yourfelf about it. So 
much the worfe for you ; but 1 cannot help it.*— 
** How I perfidious I ungrateful ! peijured woman 
^ Go on; vent your reproaches, if that will comffirt 
you.’-JV* Ah, juft Heaven, how am I trAted!'— <JLike 
a child, in whom we pardon every thing.'—* Are. 
thefe, perfidious woman! the oaths that you have 
fworn a hundred times, to love me to the laft gafp 

* Rafh oathe, which bind us to nothing ; mad, who- 
ever makes them; mad whliev^ trails them. Would 
you believe any one who, qb fitting' down to tab(e, 
Ihould fweatby all the gods that he would always have 
the fiimc ftomach?*— * The fame ftomach! ^wW an 
image I Is this your boaftcd delicacy r—* Atipthct piece 
of fSly*. We diiavow the empire of, the ieiiiesr ar t^ 

G • very 
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very inflant we are tneir ilaves. 1 am a woman, I love 
like a woman, and you ought not to have expelled that 
Nature (hould work a miracle in your favour.' 'Alcido- 
niij, at thele words, tore his hair with defpair. * Very 
tine,’ purfued flie; ‘what is that for? Will you be 
more amiable, or better beloved, when you are ba^d ? 
Hark ye, Alcidonis ! I have dill a compaflionatc friend- 
, Ibip for you.’ — ‘ Ah, cruel wonnan ! is it Iriendihip or 
compaflfion that I requit-e of you ‘ You mutt really 
bring yoiirfeJf to .that j I feel nothing more for you. 
Which of the two is to blame, tlie party who ceales to 
Idve, or that which ceafes'to be agreeable? The quel- 
tion is not yet, nor will foon be determined. In the 
mean time, be adviled, and take your reibiution with 
courage.' — * It is taken, ungrateful wdman ; it is 
ukeni’ faid he, withdrawing to drink ; and I need not 
fay, that he had recourfe to the white phial. 

On a fudden his fen/es were all calm and his realbii 
returned. * Indeed,' faid he, returning to Seliana with 
an eafy and fedate air, * J was a fool to make myfelf 
uneafy. We have bpen lovers f now we are friends. 
All tills mutt happen in life. PalFion is a fever: when 
it Js over, there is an end of thtf matter. We are not 
obliged to fee one another any longer than is agieeable, 
nothing is nipre natiiiul than to change when we aie 
tired. You loved me as long as you were able. It 
would have been ridiculous to pique yourfelf on a con- 
llancy that was painiul! Enjoy, Madam, the riglit 
your beauty gives you of inulriplying your con'^uelts. 
I nm too happy in having been of the number. 
E|[ei 7 man in his turn, and 1 wilh you much enter- 
tainment. 

Seliana was as much furprized as piipied at this 
coldnefs. She wittied, indeed, that he ttiould conible 
himlelf, but neither fo foon, nor lb eafily. So fudden 
a change was inconceivable. On lefleiHon Ihe was 
pcrliiadcd, that this apparent ti-anquillity was only a 
pretended dilgutt, and ttie failed not to tell fonie of her 
ihe-lriends, that the poor boy was mad with' delpair. 
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that he had put her into a teuihle iiight, and that /lie 
bad all the difficulty in the woild to prevent him from 
committing violence on himfelf. The day followings 
Akkionis went to fup at the voluptuous Alcipe's, with 
fome of tbeyouhged and handfomeft women in Athens. 
* All ope to me^* faid he to himlelfs ‘ the purple phial 
iaiiry; apd it would be to no purpofe tor the fairy to 
^k^lenifli iti for may 1 die it I would tade a fingle 
drop of it.' As foon as he faw all thofe beauties^ 
^ now let us tiifle tor once: this is the moment 

for whim anS trolick.' He drinks of the rolc-colouitd 


pbiab and immediately his eyes and defires wander with- 
out fixing. 

Chance feated him at a table next to a fair beauty^ 
with languiffilng looks, and an extreme modeliy and ti- 
ipidit/f with which he was feniibly touched ) hut he 
iiad on the other fide a bruuetU^ darzling the beholdei s 
with her freihnefs and vivacity. He had a great mind 
to the latter, yet was deeply fmitten with the formei $ 
and on farther confiderationp would ha^ve prefen ed the 
fair beauty, had it not been for* a ttviAin 
quoi which inclined him to the brown. This 
J\ai quoi detennined bv jchoicf* He ihewed her the 
aifiduities of a warm gallantry { whlofa the received wkh 
an air of inattention, as an homage that was due to 
her. Alcidonis was piqued at it. Whim, as well as 
paffion, is iiutated by obftacles. Excited by the de- 
iirc of pleafing, he formed all the delight of the enters 
taininiHit. Coriiii^, his charming brunette, faw that 
the ladies envied her he' conquefi. She at length per- 
ceived the value of it, and fome looks of complaccncjf 
intufed hope into the hwut'of her new lover. ^ ' 

The hobr of parting now wived. Corifuia rife^^ 
he follows. < xo^wllJ,|||^a W/ thenf 


he follows. * Yoi\wii 
*bim, receiving the, ow 
oli^the faciificiqi.y 
in^hersone. ff , ' 


then}' 
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.appetred to me pretty well/——* Pretty. vrell! Your 
commendations are very rparin& indeed! Will you 
only call Cleonida fn^etty nJoeUf Tfaofe large, eyes, and 
regular features, that majeftic figure • • • • • one w^ld 
take her for a goddefs / — * True, the fii|{ely .}Qjrio;V— 

* You wicked devil! and Ainate,what.db%mj^kof 

her } That air of voluj^tuoufnefs, that^ttrag^ttl)e|^- 
gcnce, which feems to invite pieafurc ? ^ 

. fufture of opportunity neglected t < Negle^^.ik eroel 
*,|^are, I will not repeat H; it would pajji int^a pro* 
yerb. I hope, at leaft» that you will fimw fome favour to 
tliie ingenuous and timid air of Cephifa ; that lively 
complexion, that tender look, that mouth which is 
afraid to finile, and yet •when it fmiles is fo beautiful: 
what fay you to her ?'— * That (he wants nothing but a 
foul/—* And you Would be glad to give her yours 

* 1 confefs that if it had not been for yourfelf, (he (hould 
have had the apple/— Alas ! and. what would (he 
have done with it? Nothing is more cold, more indo- 
lent, more in&nfible. than jCepblTa/ — * And theiefore 
»fhc had onfy my (im glance/*—* Yet I caught you, 
*wheii /upper |itaa'4df^ over, with your eyes fixed 
Uitioo her/-*-* Tiue, t4dm|«4her as I would a fine 
niodel.in wax/—** Ri|!ht;. a fine model, if you plcafej 
but the gimeral opinion is, that this model (lands in 

need of dra^ry/ 

Whilc-they thus run over the objefts of Corinn.i’s 
jealoufy, they arrived at her houfe. * Will you walk 
iip Ibr'R-snomeiit?' faid (he to Alcidonis; * it is-early ; 
•"“ewillhavc a little chat/ . Alcidonis was tranljported. 
^airy, who had made him fo cenibrjous with Co- 
knew what (he was doing. The moil flattering 
i handfl^e woman, is the abiife of her 
i well at his hands. 

( * to.know, in my turn. 
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fotmity itfclf : I fliouid have taken it for beauty, I 
ice you, I am dazzled, intoxicated, tran f ported ! this 
is my calc. It is an Infatuation, a madnefs, whatever 
you plcafcj but nothing in the world is truer) and you 
can make me, by a lingle word, the happieft or moft 
ny ierable of men.’—* Madnefs indeed,' cried flic, fee- 
ing him at her knees 5 * you fee me by chance j you 
'^ove me, if one may believe it, and dare confefs it to 
me — Do you know whether I merit this ? Do you 
know whether I can make any retum to it?’—* No, 
Madam, I know nothing. You are, perhaps, the 
molt cruel of women, the moft inconftant, riie moft 
perfidious. That fine pertbn, thole charming features, 
may conceal an inlcnlible foul. I fear it, yet I will 
run tJie hazard of it \ and thougii the danger were as 

great again, it is not in my power to avoid it.’ 

* Ah ! 1 perceive plainly by thefe ftrokes the truth of 
your general charaker. You, Alcidonis, who are the 
moft dangerous of men, and the perfon whom of all 
mankind I fliould moft dread lave — ’ — ‘ Why fo? 

•ivhat have you heard of me>’-— ‘ That you are one 
who love paflionatcly ; and a man who laves paflio- 
nitely is inlupportable that you abandon )^urfclf 
diftraftedly; that you love like a madman, and ^ant 
to be loved in the lame manner. IT we do not love as 
p'ifllonateiy as yourfelf, then come nothing but com- 
plaints and reproaches. You become fulk|r, uneafy, and 
jealous. There is no knowing how to quit you, and 
no jibflibility’of keeping you.’ — • It is true, Madam, 
that I have given into theie abfurditicsj but I am now 
thoroughly cured. You may take me with fafetyj 
and I will fign my difeharge beforehand.’—* Do not 
imagine, Sir, that I am jelling with you : what but 
libjity forms the charms of love! Without thefe a 
lover becomes a huiband, and indeed it would be no* 
misfor^ne to bepome a widow’—* I underftand rca- 
fon, my beautiful Corinna, and you may depend upon 
me,’ — * Vou would give your vvord of honour, then, 
to a woman who fhould entertain a weaknefs £or you, 

' G 3 • to 
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to retire without making any buftle^ as Toon as ftie 
(hould have told you as a friend, I have loved you, 
but now T love you no longer?* — * To be fure : I have 
learned to live, and you need only try me/— < Well, 

I will then ; but rainember,nhat I engage myfelf to 
love you no longer than you lhall be agreeable/ ^ 

‘ t iee plainly,* laid Alcidonis within himfelf, * that 
here the white phial will be of great fervice to me/ 
He was millaken ; he had no occafion for it : the im* 
predion of the rofb coloured one very fooiiovanidied of 
irlelF. He was yet at Corinna's, and yet the idea of 
the other beauties he had ictn ai Alcipe's prefented 
iti'elf to his imagination. * Such a one is lively,' fays 
he« * but that is all ; no fentiment, no delicacy. That 
otlicr cliar.gr^ her lovers as die does her clothes. , To- 
morrow I fliould he difmidfid, if to-morrow any other 
aniufes her. I (hould have a fine time oi it, to throw 
away my fighs on her ! 1 diould have done much better 
rohavt beitowed them* on that langui(hing^/> beauty, 
whole eyes were raif}:d towards me in lo tender, lb 
aftciling .1 manner. Coriuna ipcaks ill of Cephifa, and* 
therefore Cephifa mult have merit. She is not very 
Hiiiniafied } but what a pleafuic iR would be to animate 
A woman naturally lively is fo to all the world j 
hut fuch a one would be lb to me alone. Come, let 
me go and fee her : befides I Ihould not care to be dil'. 
milled. Coiiiina lhall find that I am not one of thofe 
who are to be dropped as (he pleafes, and that I know 
how to give a diVmi(non full as well as herfeJf/ ** 

He repeats to Cephifa the lame things that he faid 
to Corinna, but with inoredifcrction. ‘ Is it polfible !’ 
cried (lie, without any emotion. ‘ What ! you would 
be unhappy if I were not to love you ?T— More un- 
happy than I canexprefs.’-— ‘ I am forry for it, fori do 
not know how to love/— ‘^Oh ! my beautiful Cephifa, 
wit|f that enciianting linile, that tendey bok, that voice 
wKrtch goes to tiie vtry foul, you do not kn9w now to 
“ jye **-;-* No, indeed But if I (hould teach you 
r r...‘ Yi)u would do ihe great pleafure, for I am 

veiy 
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very curlouA. But fo many hav« attempted it, and 
not one has fucceeded. My lui(band himfelf would lol’e 
all his labour.' — * Your hufband ; I believe it $ but 
have you had lovers Many) and thole ibme of 

the handfomeft and moft tender.' — ‘ And did you make 
th^i happy ?'•—-< No; for they all complained that 1 
did not love them. It was not my fault ; 1 did all in 
”my power. Only think ! I uled now and then t9 take 
four at a time, in order to endeavour, among the num- 
ber, to love at lead one or two : yet all to no purpofe.' 

* This,’- faid Alcidonis, * is a very rare indance of 
ingenuity ; but let us not be difcouraged, my dear ; 
you will love me.* — * Do you think lb ?’ — ‘ I do think 
ib : you have lenftbility ?’ — ‘ Yes, at times, here and 
there ;«but it palTos ayay in a moment.' — ‘ This is 
certainly a dil’eafe. Have you, in order for your cure, 
offered up any facridees to Venus V — ‘ My hulband 
has offered up a great many ; but he always found me 
the dune at his return from the temple.’ — < And why 
did he not carry .you there ?’ — ‘ He took care not to do 
that : the prkft was young, and wanted to initiate 
me.’-— ‘ Initiate you ! And do you know what that 
means ?' — * Alas! no# I; I know nothing of it.’— 

* Shall I Ihew you ?' relumed Alcidonis, taking fome 
'liberties with her. * Softly Sir,’ cried die, ‘ you aft 
as if I loved you ; I am not in love with you yet.’— 

* How diould you know that, unlefs we make fonie 
experiments ?’ — ‘ I have made a thoufand ; but all that 
proved nothing. At did I think I love, and then I 
think I do not. It is better to wail till it comes ; and 
if it comes, I will tell you.’ 

Alcidonis, from day to day, mtftle fume new pro- 
grefs on the indolent ienlibility of Cephifa; but Ihe 
was not yet come to the pitch that he wanted #> bring 
her to. In order to heat her imagination, he propofed 
to meet her at a feail which was to be celebrat^ in ho- 
nour of Venus. She cotifented, on condition that Ihe 
(hould not be initiated. The da^ after, each of them, 
out of decency, repaired feparately to their quarter: 

® The 
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The gu Is and the boys, arrayed like the Graces and 
the Luves, lung hymns in honour of the goddefs, and 
dimced to the found of the lyre, beneath the (hade of a 
iacred grove which fiirrounded the temple. 

Cephifa got there firft. * Ah!’ faid fhe to Alcf- 
donis, * I was looking for you ; I have good iiew| to 
tell Ypu. The goddefs has anticipated our vows : I 
thinir 1 now begin to love you in good earneft. This 
Veiy night I’ have feen you in my lleep. You was 
prefling j 1 was animated.’— Well !’— ‘.Wtll * I will * 
tell you the reft at lup|)er.’— -* At fiJppef!’ replied 
Alcidonis, with an indifferent air, and his eyes fixed 
on the tcaft.---* At fuppA* let it be, with all my heart. 
What a beautiful dancing girl is there ! how charm- 
ingly that woman lings 1’.— < We (hall be^Ione,^o you 
hear Alone ! very well. I flioiild be glad to know 
who that handfome dancer is?*— Alcidonis, you do 
not hear mei* — ‘ Pardon me, I do hear you ; but X SSA 

looking out for fome.body who may tell me Oh* 

* Pamphilus ! one \vord. Tel! me who is that betd- 
tiful dancer?’— -( It is Chloe,' fays Pamphilus.— * 1 
am to lup with her.’— -• This evening?’— ‘ This very 
everfJng.’— < I (hould be glad So make one.’—* That 
canhot be.’— • I befeech you, my dear Pamphilus, by 
our friendfhip.* * You do not confider, Alcidonis,* 
whifpered the difordered Cephifa, * you ai*e to fup 
with me; I told you fo.*— ‘ True, I intended it; but 
1 have proinifed my friend Pamphilus. My word is 
facred, and I cannot break it. 

He faw Chloe, found her adorable, as it is called, 
for a quarter of an hour, and infipid the moment after. 
He law Phillira,*the finger; he was fmitten with her 
for an evening, and the next day tired of her. * Alas, 
how finigulng are whimfies!* fays he; * every inftant 
new defii'es, without fattsfa^ion. It is the torment 
of the Oanaides. Away with thefe tranfitory beams 
of fentiment which revives fo faft, and leave me no 
repofe : let me drink oblivion to my Tollies !* He faid, 
and emptied the white phial. He had now none left 
• but 




So 
phial/ 
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but the blue; and his happinel^ depended ontheule 
be ihould make of it. 

Alcidonis ftudied philofophy undei Aiiftus the aca- 
demician. Aiiftus dying, leit behind him a young 
widow, one of the mon vutuous and beautiful women 
in the woild. The difciple of Artftiis ^bought ithis 
difty to give the widow all the coafolat^n allid^mce 
^ fiicndlhip. Glyceitum aefu/ecl “ 
modelfy mingled with fweetne^ 
little wealth •’ lays Ihe, ‘ aruf'* * 
has left me a moll valuaWe “ 
golden mean, and the hi , 
much pi iidence united ta i 
delicate and lading attaicbi 
Alcidonis, ^thatl diouJddfFw — - jt— 

A Toft and lively was r|itK dipoles It^^Uir^ugh all 
his veins , not the reifklTnefs of whim , not the tranf- 
port of palTion , but a delightful emotion, the prefage 
ofhappinefa. He bums to belong to Glycenum ^ he 
bums to have hencefoith but one fo tune with her# one 
life, and one foul , and giving way to his impatiencr, 
he piopofes marriage tobei. Glyceiiunxwasjp^t 
fen lible to this mark of love and ^fteero. ^ Yo>i a^e 
generous enough,* fa^ (he, * tooff^ me your 
will delenc it by lefuGng st. I dioulo be * 

it, if I accepted it."'^ Jfejjfeas in ^ain tb^t hiS 
father's content, tlu^^Sb^de it a ci ^ 
fule him, that he 
woulchthiow out ag: 
unhappy , (lie appeatej^l 

Glycei lum, however, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

out celling. The only flavc file had left law the 
that coni limed her, but was able to penetrate the 
caule. Should he attiibute the death of h^r buf- 
band > What » lament, without eea^ugi a phtlolcphl- 
cal hufbandi That was not natural. Hi$ minrefs 
often wi It to a citizen of Argos , and the anlTwers he 
returned her forced deep fighs horn her. Curiofity or 

zeal 
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are now going to fee Glycci ium j you owe your Ji- 
l>city to her tendernels amt viitue. It is in her power 
to be kippy, and to render you fo : and if the Krvice 
I have jult now done you be dear to you, piomife me 
to eng.ige tins virtuous daughter ot your’s to conceal 
hei^biith and your misfortimes from the ejcsofthe 
who demands her in mainage. I know his re* 
ipe^t tor her is lo gieat, that it would fliock him to 
h e her blufli. Wheietore it )our benetadlor ever ap- 
peals betore«you, fupprefs your gratitude j for he 
would be known by you alone.’-— * Whati’'faid the 
old man melting into tears ! < fliall my daughter never 
know the hand that has broken my chains No, 
replied 4 Alcidonis ? * overwhelm not Oly cerium with 
this lotd of htmuliation. It is one of thole duties that 
debafe the ibtil. Leave to her’s, 1 conjure you, its 
uabienelk and ti^eedom.’ The old man piomifed his 
deliverer to cortipty. 

On his arrival at Athens, his daughter faints away 
at the fight of (lim. < Oh! m)^ lather! faid fhe to 
him! * what god giants you to my teais? Has tlvn 
your mafter’s avarice at hngth relented?’ ‘ Yes, luy 
daughtei,’ replitd the^ld man ^ ‘ I know that l*ov^c 
to voui tendeinefs my life, and tlu happiiurs of coming 
to die in your aims.’ 

Alciitonib, at his icturn came to prefs G4ycerium 
by all the tendeniers of love to conl'ent to their mar- 
The old man had not been wanting to exhoit 
his davTghter to lilcMceon the hiimblencfs of their foimer 
condition. ‘ No,’ replied Ihe to him with Ipiiit, ‘it 
is lels humiliating to confefs, than to be lilcnt : they 
whom it dtall concern to know me, fliall Icain Irom 
mylelf who I am/ 

* You thooiit then,* faid /he to Alcidonis, < that I 
/hould open my ^1 to you ?* While I was unhappy, I 
concealed my gr^i b.iit you deferve to partake pi my 
joy. • Know lull liiy deftiny decreed me to 
Wn in i^vitti%.*^ Walemancipfited; 
liill groaned under it, Sonic propitiobt 
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him to me; he is frte^ he is here ; you fliall fee him. 
Hovirmr, the blot of our lervitude is not to be effaced ; 
and to coni'ei's ro you who wc are» is to declare irrevo- 
cably» that neither your honour, nor my gratitude, 
will permit me to IKten to your oilers.* 

* You do me injustice, Glyceriuni,’ faid Alcidonis, 
with an air ol tendernefs mingled wirli irproach. ‘ Po 
you think me lei's a phllofopher, or lels generous, than 
Aridus ? Did yod conceal from him the misfortune of 
yout* birth ? No, certainly. Did not he defpife the in- 
jiiillce of fortune and opinion ? I am his difciple : his 
precepts are engraved in nty heart. It it reproachful to 
follow his example ? Or do you imagine that 'I have not 
virtue enough to imitate him It is not viftuei* 
&id Ihe to him, fmiling ; « but prudence, yov want. 
Ariftus had had time to try himielL QOt» Uke 

him, of an a|^ at which we can smftnt 
and I would lave you the bitternefs of rcptlUance.* 
Alcidonis, grieved at her invincible confiancy, fell 
at Glycerin m's feet,, in order to move her by pity^ In 
that moment appears the old man, whom he had deli- 
vered from flavery, « What do I fcc<? Ah! daughter!* 
c^ied he, < it is he . . .* and tlteif all of a fudden calling 
to mind Alcidonis's prohibition, he (lopped (liort, and 
remained with his eyes Axed on his dkliverer, as it 
were inadvertently letting fall tears. • What! my 
father,' faid Glyceriuin aftonilhed, « you know him 
then? It is he, you fay ! make an end. What has he 
done? Where have you known him? Alcidonfft, you 
look down t you blu(h ! My father views you with the 
mod melting teiidernefs I-— «Ah! I dnaerftand you 
both. My father, it is He who rcdelBBed you^j< it is 
to him that I owe my father.^ — « Y^mydEv^ter, 
there is my benefador.*-.^^ Is tbiii; ^d^AlddomS, 
embracing the old man, Who tbivw Jffe^elf at bis feet ? 
< is diii. what you pfomlfed^mc me,* faid 

tho^kl^ man, ^ my heart daughter 

my fecret; it 

jilow daughter 

* not 
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not to dilve me to deipait. It is her hand, her heart, 
that I aik as the pi ice of the happincls 1 reftore to 
hei/ The old man, ftiuck to the heait, waimly it* 
pioached his daughter foi a piece of ingratitude of 
which (he was not guilty , and taking her tumbling 
h^d, put it into that of his deliverer. * It is to your 
^thei that 1 owe it— that 1 owe this hand which you 
refute me,' faid Alcidonis to her tendcily, and kimng 
hei hands.’--* Confole yourfelf,' ii plied Glycerium, 
with a IniiU, * you owe him only my hand ; my heart 
lui tendered of itfelf.^* 

Alcidonis, tranfpoited, emplo}ed the lemainder of 
the day in piepating to let out on the moitow for Me- 
gaia. That night, while he enjoyed a gentle (lumber, 
the fairy Gialante appeared to him again, and faid, 
* Be happy, Alcidonis ; love without uneafinefs $ pof- 
feis without difgutl : defiie in oidcr to enjoys make 
others jealous, but never be fo youritlf. It is not ad- 
vice that I now give you ; it is your deftiny that I 
unfold, ^ou have drank of the jpring of perfect hap- 
pinels. I diftiibute with a lavi/h hand the purple and 
igle-colouied phials | but the blue bottle is a gift 
which I refeive for my favouiites.^ • 


LAUSUS AND LYDIA. 

Laufus Equum Dormttgrf Debellatorque FeranillU^ 

ViRO. 


T H£ chaia^lei of Mezentius, king of 

known. ^ Kiarl nrinm. an/I a 


ciuel and tender 


A bad prince and si 
by turns. He bad npl 



tyrant, nothing that (hewed violence, as long 4* 
delires knew no obftacle $ but the calm ot this aaugki^ 
foul was the repofe of a Hon. 

Mezentius otd a Ton named Laufus, whole va^vr 
and beauty rendered him famous among the young 
heroes of Italy. Laufus had attended Mezentius in the 
war againlf the king of Piaenede. His fathey, at the 
very iummit of joy, faw him, corcred with blood, 
^ H •fighting 
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fighting and vanquiihing By his iide. The king of 
Praenelte, driven out of his territories, and ieeking 
I'afety in flight, had left in the hands of the conqueror 
a treafurc more precious than his crpwn, a princefs, at 
that age wherein the heart has only the virtues of na- 
ture, and naruie has ail the charms of innocence and 
beauty. Every thing that the Graces in tears poHiS’j, 
either noble or a^ci^ting, was painted in Lydia's coun- 
tenance. In her grief, courage, and dignity, one 
might dilcover the daughter of kings the crowd 

of ilavcs. She received the iirft compliments ot her ene- 
mies without haughtinefs, without acknowledgement, 
as an homige due to her rank, the noble leniiments of 
which were not vveaktmed by ill foi tune. 

She he'll d her father named, ahd at tlie namq lifuvi 
up to Heaven her fine eves filled with tears. Ad 
heaits vvtie moved. Mezentius himfelf, altoniflied, 
forgot his pride and age. IVofperity which hardens 
weak Ibuls, ibftcns proud hearts, and nothing can be 
gentler than an iicro afu i a vi^Wy. % 

If the favage heart of old Mezentins w.as not able to 
refill the charms of his captive, what was the imprel- 
lion Ufa the virtuous foul of younti^Laiifus I He mourned 
o/er hU exploits} he lepioached himfelf with his vic- 
tory: it coft Lydia tears. ‘ Let her avenge hei lei 1/ 
laid, Kq I * let her hate me as much as 1 love her } I 
hatr< de&rved it but tqo much!' But an idea Hill nioie 
prelents itfeif to his imagination : he \ci s 
aftoniflied, foftened, pals on a I'uddeit fioni 
iM'to clemency. He judged rightly, that humanity 
l^ne had not eife^led this revolution; and the fear 
of having his fatlier for a rival compleated his confu- 
iion* 

At the age of Mezentius jealoufy follows clofely 
upon love. The tyrant obierved the eyes of Laui'us 
with an uaeafy attention ; he faw extingoifbed in them, 
all at ones, that joy and ardour which had lighted up 
the face of the young hei'o on his firft vi£lory. lie 
iaw him diftnihed; he caught foroe looks which it 

, ti _ was'^ 
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wis but too t ifv to undeift iml. From that inftant he 
coniidertd hlmftlt as betia)<'d ; but natuie mteipofed^ 
and fufpended his lagc. A t^iaot even in his fuiy 
conftrains himfelt to think, that he is juft , and hefoie 
he condemned his (on, Me/entius labouied to convict 




le began by diflembling hio own palTion with lo 
much ait, that the piincc looked on his iotiner teais 
as vain, and confideied the attentions of love as no- 
thing moie«tlian theeffci^sof clemency. At firft he 
affc^ed to allow Lydia all the appearance of libeity : 
>but the tyi ant's court was full of Ipittand infiirmers, 
the nfual letinue of men of power; who, not being 
able to make themfelves beloved, place thetr greatneis 
in beifig 

His Ion was ho longer afiaid paying Lydia a 
iclpe^ful ItOibon. He mingied with his kntiiiients an 
lb tkhJl^and tender, tint Lydia veiy loon 
began to replf^oa^ herltlf foi t)ie haiied which Tne 
thought Iho ontA^kined foi the blood of her enemy ; 
while laanltH l&vnfhtedf^ thiit he had contributed to 
L\dta'$ called the gods ‘Witnett 

that he hU power to re ‘ 

« The « U ka f 

vj^lory, aa '^Hofdre 

vififory, ht is inci * ^ 
ever for the Kirflj; 

that fhall be glohoua — 

up ySui teai s, bnutifb) pmt will it mSSijm 
lemembiance of t|ieir crime Whto camftd 
them ^ Why did 1 hot Ihs afi ns/blqod flow ladiei* i 
thole teai s 



rfkciaded wK 


Lsdia'b leplits, which were full of modefty and 
gi e^tnels, bcti ayed to Lauftis no w irmer emotion than 
that of gratitude , thoiigh at the bottom of her heart 
fhe was but too fenlible of the caie he took to conlole 
hei • Sue iomctimes blufhed toi having hftened to him 
wiih coinpUiiance; but hti fithei’s intu efts made it 
a law 10 nei to wail hei (ell ot inch a iuppoit. 
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In the me*in time then conferences growing moie 
frequent, became alio mdie animated, more inteiefting, 
mote intimate; and love m*ide its way infenhbly 
thiough refjpe£l and gratitude, as a flower, wtucii, in 
Older to blow, opens the flight ttxtuie m which it is 
enfolded. 



Deceived moie and nioie by the feigned tianquilif^ 
oi Mezentius, the credulous Lauius flatteied hiiniclr, 
that he ihould veiy loon lee bis duty accoid with his 
incKndtion s Rnd nothing in the world, in diis opinion, 
w«t than 't« vecencile them* The treaty of 

{^ea whsch had meditated, waa reduced n> two ar- 
ticleti td *tp the Kling of iPfseneft^ hia crown 
and his tqivtwfel i and to maiee hits marriM with the 
pimcefs the Mud of union botweed powers. 

He commomcated this proJe£^ to Tor con 

fldence he placed in it, the advantaj^s ‘ 
fiom it, the tianfpoits of joy whic' 
fpired him with, furpilzed the lo 
mingled with teais. * Q 


hlifo, * may Heavtn futft 
ifllr fathefl I ihallndtW 





(he oidf 
!avt mitered 1 


aa rmam 
Brledjhtt tmtthcnflee 
of hia 

the^peme and him: 
ered him comjfleatly 
taken from him the 


is the roihigl^flion of tyimts. Me- 
dentins fclhlvts to dilTemble. He orders his fon into his 
prelibnce^ talks to him good-humour, and bids him 
picpaie to iet Out the next day foi the fiontieis of his 
tLrntol’iec, wheie he had left his army. The pimce 
endeavouied to conceal the giief which wiung his ioul, 
and let out without having time to take leave of Lydia. 

The very day of Lauius's depaiturt, Mcztntius had 

can led 
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CRiilVd honoui'j’ole conditions of prace to be propoied 
to the King ot Prseneltej the fiiit aiticle oi which was 
his nianiage with the daughter t>f the vanquiftied mo- 
naich. That unfoitunate monnich helltattd not to 
coufint, and the fame ambafTador that olfered him peace 
broiiglit back his agieiiiient for an anfwer. 

^^Laufus^ haci in the coinl a triend, who h.ul been at- 
tached to him from his inlancy. A u-nurkable leluT)- 
blince to r)ie young prince had Ken the means of 
making ilK;foituiie of this young nuin, who w'as called 
Phanoi ; but they relenihlcd each otner Itill more in 
their dilpotifions flian their figure; the (amt* inclina- 
tions, the fame virtiu-^. ' Laiifus and Phanor lecrmd 
to have but one foul. Lauliis,. at parting, had cen- 
fidtd^to PliAiior his p.ifTiou ami his delpaii . The latter 
was th< itfo' e inconloKible on heaiing of the ni.iiTiagc 
or Lydi.i w'iih Mezentius j he thought it his duty to 
acquaint the prince with it. The fituation of the lover 
at this mws cannot be dcl’ci ihed j bis heart is tioubled, 
bis rtalon foilakes him; and, in the diltraclion of a 
blind forrow, he writes to Lydia the waimett and molt 
iinpiudent letter that love ever diilaied, Phanor was 
cnarged with the delivery of it. He went to ber at 
the hazard of his life, ii he fliould be dii’covercd, ffe 
was fo. Mezenttus, eniaged, ordeis him to be laden ^ 
w'ith irons, and diagged to a frighttnl. prifon. 

Howe\er, eveiy tiling was prepan d tor the celebra- 
tion of this unhappy marriage. Wc may jurtly con- 
clude that the feart was fuitable to the character of 
\Iezentius. Wieftling, the ceftus, gladiatojs, com- 
bats between men and animals bied up to carnage, 
every thing that barbarity has invented tor its amufe- 
inents, was to have graced the pomp; nothing was 
w.intiiig to this bloody fpeffacle, but perfons to fight 
againfi the wild beafis ; for it was cuftomary to ex- 
pole to thrfe fights none but criminals condgniied to 
die; and Mezentius, who on any i'ufpicion was always 
eager to put^fhe innocent to death, retailed ftill lei's 
liie punifiiment of the .aruilty. There remained in the 
H 3 • • piifons 
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prirons none ijuf the (Aithtul friend of Laufus. < Let 
mm he expoftd/ faid Mezcnttns; ‘ let him fall a prey 
to the devouring lions : the traitor del'erves a more 
cruel death ; hut this bell; I'uits his crime and my ven> 
geance, and his punishment is a feaft worthy of injured 
love.’ 

Laufns having in vain expcfted the anrwv.r of 
friend, impatiently gave way to affright. * ShoiildT 
we be difcoverecl !’ fays hej ‘ fhonld 1 have loft my 
friend by my fatal imprudence I Lydia herlclf-— Ah 1 
I tremble. No, I cannot live any longer in this dread- 
ful uncertainty.' ile fcts out i he diiguifes himfeif' 
carefully ; hp arrives j he hear^ the repoit fpread among 
the people; he learns that his fiiend is in chains, and 
that the next day is to unite Lydia with Mezentius.^ He 
learns that they are preparing the feaft which is to 
precede the marriage fcftival, and that, by way of 
fhew at this fettival, they are to fee the unhappy Pha- 
nor a prey to wild bcafts. He flninks at this rccifal 5 
a deadly chillnefs fpreads through all his veins ; he 
comes again to himfelt ; but loft in diftraclion, he falls 
on Ills knees, and cries out, * Great gods, reftrain my 
hand j- my defpair terrifies me! l.et nu- die to fave my 
friind ; but let me die with virtue !’ Rtfblved to dcli- 
^ ver his dear Phanor, though he ftioiild pei ifti in iiis 
fteaci, he flies to the gates of the prilbn ; but how is 
he to enter there? He addrefles himfeif to the Have 
whofe office was to carry food to the prifoneib. ‘ Open 
your eyes,’ faid he, ‘ and know me; I amLauius am 
the Ton of the king. 1 expe£l an important fervice from 
you. Phanor is confined here: I w'ill lee him : I will. 

I have but one way to come at him : give me your 
cloaths; fly! There are the pledges of my acknow- 
ledgement ; withdraw yourfelr from the vengeance of 
iny fatlier. If you betray me, you rufli on yonr ruin ; 
if you aft] ft me in my undertaking, my favour fhall 
find you in the very heart of the dcl’art«.' 

The weak and timorous Have yields tto his promifes 
ftnei threats. He affilts the prince in dilguiling him- 
. ■ • idt, 
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fcir, and difappears, after having told him the hour at 
which he was to prefent hinilelf^ and the conduff he 
was to oblerve in order to deceive the vigilance of the 
guards. Night approaches, the moment arrives, Lau- 
lus prefents himfelt: he aifumes the name of the (lave; 
the bolts of the dungeon open witli a dilmal found. 

BJ” the feeble glimmering ot a‘torch, he penetrates into 
niis manfion of horror ; he advances, he liilcns : the 
accents of a moaning voice ftrike his ear; he knows it 
to be the voice of his friend; he fees him lying down 
in the comer of a cell, covered with rags, conduced 
with weakiicfs, the paienefs of death on his counte- 
nance, and the fire of defpair in his eyes. ‘ Leave 
me,’ faid Phanor to liim, taking him for the Have ; 

* away with thefe odious nourifhments; Ibtfer me to 
die. Alas !' added lu', fending toith cries interrupted 
by fighs ; * alas ! my denrLaufus is Hill more unhappy 
than I. O, ye gods! if he knows the Hate to which 
iie has reduced nis friend!’ — ‘ Yes,’ crietl Laufus, 
throwing hiinielf on his bolbin; ‘ yes, my dear Phanor, 
he does know it, and he partakes of it,'-— ‘ What do 
1 lee?’ cried Phanor, tranlportcd : * Ah, Laufus! ah, 
my prince?’ At thcl$ wonts both of thein lole the iiic 
of their fenfes, thdr aims are locked in each othtT, 
their hearts meet, thcii fighs are intermingled. They 
remain for a long lime mute and immoveable, Hretched 
out on the floor of the dungeoi^ grief Hifles their 
voice, and they anfwer each other only by embracing 
mur# ciolel) , and bathing one another with their tears. 
Laufus at lafl coming to liimleH', ‘ Let us not lofe 
time,’ faid he to his friend ; * take thefe clojiths, get 
hence, and leave me here.’—* What, I ! great gods ; 
ran I be fo vile ? Ah, Laufus, could you believe it 1 
Ought you to propole it to me !'— * I knovv you well,' 
laid the pniice ; * but you Ihould alfo know me. The 
ientence is pronounced, your punifhment Is prepai'ed, 
you mutt die or fly.’ — * Fly!’—* Hear me; my fathev^'j 
is violent, but he is not without fenfibility; Naturej 
aflerts her right over hii heart t if I deliver 
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death, I have only to melt him to companion for my- 
leif ; and his arm, when lifted up againfl a Ton, will « 
be cafily dilarmed.’— ‘ He would (hike,’ faid Phanori 

* and your death would be my ciimr $ I cannot aban- 
doii you.’— Wjcll, then,* faid LauUis, < remain here; 
but at your death you fhali iee mine allb. Depend not 
on n»y father’s clemency ; it would be in vain for hf^ ^ 
to pardon me; think not that I pardon niylelf. This* 
hand, which wrote the fatal billet that condemns you ; 
this hand, which, even after its crime, is the hand 
of your friend, (hall re-\inite us in your own defpite.’ 
In vain would .Phanor have infixed. < Let us argue 
no longer,' inteinipttd i^aufus; ‘ you can fay nothing 
to me that can equal the fhame of lurviving my friend, 
aftei* 1 have dedroyed him. Your preffing earn^nefs 
makes me blufh, and your pra 3 *ers are an affront. 1 
will anlwer for my own fafety, if you will fly, I fwear 
to die, if you will flay and perifli; chufe : the moments 
now arc precious.* 

Phanor knew his friend too well to pretend to (hake 
his I’efolution. * I co^nfent,* fays he, < to let you try 
the only means of faiety that is left us ; but live, if 
you would have me live ; your ftaffold lhall be mine.’ 

* F readily believe it,’ faid Laufus, * and your friend 
efteems you too much to defire you to furvive him.’ At 
thele words they embraced, and Phanor went out of 
the dungeon in thq| habit of the flave, which Laufus 
had juft thrown off. 

What a night I what a dreadful night for L^ia; 
Alas t how lhall we paint the emotions tliat arife in 
her foul ; that divide, that tear it, between love and 
virtue. She adoies Lahfas, ihe detefts Mezenlius ; (he 
lacriflees herlclf to her father’s interefts, (he delivers 
herfelf up to the objeft of her hatred, (he tears herfelf 
for ever from the wifhes of an adored lover. They 
lead her to the altar asdt were to puni(hment. Barba* 
reals .Mezentius ! thou art content to reign over the 
by violence aud fear I fufEces thee that thy 
^ confort 
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confort trembles before thee, as a (lave before his maf- 
tcr. ' Such is love in the heart of a tyrant. 

Yet, alas! it is for him alone that (he is hereafter 
to live : it is to him that (ho is going to be united. If 
Aie refills, (he mult betray her lover and her father : a 
refufal will difcover the fecret of her foul ; and if Lau- 
f^^is fufpe^ted to be dear to her, he is undone. 

It was in this cruel agitation that Lydia waited the 
day. The terrible day amves. Lydia, difinayed and 
trembling, fees herfelf^ decked out, not as a bride to 
beprefented at the altars of Love and Hymen, but as 
erne of thofe innocent victims which a barbarous piety 
crowned with dowers before it facrided rhcni. 


/They lead her to the place where the fpc£tacle is 
to be ^chibited j the people alTembie there in multitudes $ 
tHe fporte begin. 1 (hall not (top to deferibe the en- 
ga^pements at the ce(tus, at weltlifrg, at the (Word ^ a 
more dreadful objc£t engages our attention. 

An enormous lion advances. At drft, with a calm 


he traver&s the arena, throwing his dreadful 
abound the amphitheatso that environi him : a 
miuM mdkmnr annbuncestbe terror tliat hnSnfpires. 

4^ the foiNidof the cUirioiie animate him ; 
roarings 3 bit (hags^ mane is ere£)!ld 
around; '"^nonftrous l^es his loins with. 

Ib 'taili' an^the (iiie begins to idoc from his fparkling 
The adrighted populace wiih%nd di ead to 
Jj^orflaetch appear, who is to be delivered up to the 
Dionftcr. Terror and pity feize on every 

' t^^mMpmbatant, whom.Mezentiiis's guards them- 
taken for Ph^or, preients himi'elf. Lydia 
, 'The horror with which die 

lit her to turn away her eyes from 

the fenfibility of her tender 
fouL iUas ! would ' (he feel, if (he knew that 
Phanor, that the ddkt friend of Laultis, is the criipinal 
whom, they have devoted $ if (he knew that Lauliis 

himfelf 
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himfclf had taken his friend's place, and that it is he 
who is going to hght ! * 

Half naked, his hair diflievelled, he walks with an 
intrepid air; a poniard for the arrack, a buckler for 
defence, are .the only arms by which he is prote6led. 
Mezentius, prepolTeireci, fees in him only the guilty 
Phanor. His own blood is dumb, Nature is blind : 
is his own'ibn whom he delivers up to death, and his 
bowels are not moved; releniment and revenge fti6e 
every other fentiment. He lees with a Ivirbarous joy 
the tury of the lion rifing by degrees. Laufus impa* 
tient, provokes the inonlter, and urgef him to the com- 
bat. He advances towards him ; the Hon fprings for- 
ward. / Laufus avoids him. Thrice the enrag^ ani< 
9ial makes towards him with his foaming jaw8, and 
thrice Laufus efcapes his murderous fangs. 

In the mean time Phanor learns what is doing. He 
runs up, and bears down the multitude before *him, 
while his piercing cries make the amphitheatre refouiid. 
* Stop, Mezentius I .^fave your Tons it is is 

Lauriiis veho is engag^.* Mezentius looks and knows 
Phanor, who^haftens towards him : < O, ye-gods, what 
do 1 feel My people aflift me; thiw youifeTv!es:«i)>the 
arena, raviih my Ton from the jaws of , death ** At the 
name of Laufus, XydU falls down dead on thil'^ps 
of the amphitheatre ^ her heart is chilled, ^her i^es'M 
covered' wit# darknefs. Mezentius fees 
wlio is now in inevitable dangers a thouial jpp totttls^ 
arm in vain for his clefance: the monftcr^Hbee 
him, and would have , devoured him,' 
could have arrived to his aiUftance. ' Whs 

dible wonder! O unlookedffor 
while he eludes the bounds of Wvfui^e^^illiiiaf, 
fbrikes him a mortal blow ; and the Iwofrii 4^idk 
he is armed, is drawn reeking from W lumsS besit^* 
He falls, and fwims in Teas of blood, Vomits through 
his foaming jaws. The univerfal alaint now changes 
into triumph, and the people reply to Mezentius's 
doleful cries only by iltouts of admiration and joy. 
. 'Thefe 
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Thefe Ihoiits recal Lydia to life ; (he opens her eyes, 
and fees Laiifus at Mezentius's feet, holding in one 
hand the bloody dagger, and in the other his dear 
and faithful Phanur. * It is I,' faid he to his father, 

* it is I alone who am culpable. Phanor's crime was 
mine ; it was my duty to expiate it. 1 forced him to 
r^gn his place; and was about to kill mylolf if he 
refuied. 1 live, 1 owe that life to him ; and if your 
fon be llill clear to to you, you owe your Ion to him ; 
but if your jircngeance is not appeafed, our days are in 
your hands: ffrike; we will periili together; our hearts 
have Iworri it.' Lydia trembling at this difcourle, 
viewed Mtzentius with fuppliant eyes, overflowing 
with tears. The tyrant’s cruelty could not withftand 
this tji'iaL sThe cries of nature, and the voice of 
remorfe, put to filcnce jealoufy and revenge. He 
remains for a long time immoveable, and dumb, 
rolling by turns, on the liibje^fs that iurround him, 
looks of trouble and confufion, in which love, hatred, 
indignation, and pity, combat a^d fucceed each other. 
All tremble around the tyrant. Laufus, Phanor, 
Lydia, a multitude innumerable, wait with terror the 
tirit words that he i» to pronounce. He fubmits at 
laif, in I'pite of hlmfclf, to that virtue whole al- 
cendancy overpowers him; and pafling of a fudden, 
with impetuous violence, from rage to tendernefs, he 
throws himTelf into his fon’s arms. ‘ Yes,’ fays he, 

* I pardon thee, and I pardon alfo thy friend. Live, 
love 8ne another : but thei^ remains one iacriflee more 
for me to make thee, and thou half jiifl now rendered 
thyfelf worthy of it. Receive it then,’ faid he with a 
new effort ; < receive his hand, the gift of which is 
dearer to thee than life, it is thy valour which has 
forced it from me ; it is that alone could have ob« 
tained it,* 


BY 
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BY GOOD LUCK. 

< 1^0, Madain«' faid the Abbe de Chateauneuf to 
the old Marchionefs oi Lilban, ‘ I cannot believe 
that what is called virtue in a woman, is fo rare as is 
laid ; and I would lay a wager, without going farther, 
that you yourlelf have never been guilty of one ind^'* 
cretion.*— Upon my word, my dear abbe, I could 
almort fay like Agnes, do not Should I lofe 

‘ No, you would win’; but by lo little — fo vty y little, that 
to fay the truth it is not worth boating of.’—* That 
is to fay, your prudence has run fome rilks.’—** Alas ! 
yes : I have lien it more than once on the point of 
being fhip-wrecked. By good luck you behold it in 
port.’*—' Ah, Madam, truft me with the recjtal of 
your adventures.’-—* With all my heart. We arc 
arrived at an age wherein we have no longer any thing 
to difleinble, and my youth is]now fo long paft, that I 
may (peak of it as a gay dream. 

* If you recolleA, the Marquis of LKban, he was 
one of thole infiptd line figures, which fay to you, Here, 
am I ! He was one of thofe auk ward pieces of vanity 
which always nufs their aim. «He valued himfelf on 
efery thing, nothing: he took the 

lead in converliPK., demanded filenoe, ful'pended the 
attention, and then brought out the iiatteli fpeech in 
the world. He laughed before he told a Ifory, but 
no one elfe laughed at his Itories ; he often aimed at 
being refined, and gave fuch line turns to what he* fa id, 
that at laft he did not know .what he was faying : wlien 
he had given ladies the vapours, he thought he had 
ihade them pehfive : wiicn they were diverting them- 

felves with his follies, he took it for coquetry.’ 

Ah, Madam, what a happy temper!’-*-* Our nrft in- 
terviews were filled with the recital of his intrigues. I 
began by liftening to him with impatience ; 1 ended 
by hearing him with difguil : I even took the liberty 
of decbu'ingto my parents that the creature tired me 
to death. They replied tliat 1 was a iimpletjon, for that 

• ahufband 
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a hufband was formed to do lb. I married him. They 
in:idc me proinife to love him alone; my mouth 
laid, Yt's 5 iny heart faid, j and my heart kept its 
proniile. The Count of Palmene prelcntcd himfclf 
l)efore me with all the graces of mind and figure. My 
hulband, who introduced him, did the honours of my 
iiijilSedy : he replied to the handfoine things the count 
laid on his happinels with an air of fuperiority that' 
in ide me mad. if you would believe him, 1 loved him 
to diitradiop,-; and this declaration was iucceeded by 
all that indifcrcet dilcluiiire of iecrcts, no lefs Ihocking 
to tiurli than decorum, while vanity abules the filence 
of moddfy. 1 was not able to contain myfelf ; I 
quitted tlir room, and Palmene could perceive by my 
difgulf, that«the marquis impoled upon him. “ The 
impertinent creature I" laid I to myl'clf, “ he goes on 
boalling of his triumphs, iKcaul'e he is perliiaded I 
dinll not have the coui*age to contradift him. They 
will believe him, they will fuppofe me talielefs enough 
to love the lillielt and vaineft man in the world. If he 
had fpoken of an honeft attachment to my di:ty, I 
could have borne it \ but to talk of love ! of a weak' . 
nels for him! this isvenough to bring a difgrace on 
me. No, I would not have it laid in the world, th£it 
] am fond ot my hulband : it is of the highed confe- 
quence that 1 llvould undeceive Palmene} and with 
him I ought to begin." 

* My hulband, who congratulated himlelf on having 
put me out of countenance, did not dilcover, any better 
than myfelf, the true caiifc of iny cunhiiion and anger. 
He V lined himlelf too much, and loved me too little, 
to condefeend to be jealous. You have behaved 
like a child," laid he to me when the count was 
gone : I can tell you, however, that he thinks you 

charming. Yet do not lillen too much to him; he is 
a dangerous man." 1 felt it much better than he could 
tell me. 

« Next day the Count de Palmene came to fee me ; 
lie found me alone. Do you forgive me| Madam," 
1 faid 
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faid he, “ for the confufion I law in you yeftcixlay ? I 
was the innocent caulc of it, but I could freely have 
difpenfed with the marquis's making me his confi- 
dent." I know nut," faid 1 to him, looking 

down, << why he takes fb much pleafure in relating 
what it gives me lb much pain* to hear." — “ When 
we are lb happy, Madam, we are very pardoil^lc 
in being indilcreet." “ If he is happy, I con- 

gratulate him; but indeed he has no,realon."' 

What ! can he be otherwift," replied the count with 
a figh, “ wlien he poflefles the molt beauritiij woman 

in the world ?" ** Suppole, Sir, luppole lor once 

that I am ib ; where is the glory, the merit, the hap- 
pinefs of poflelling me ? Did I difpoie of mylelf - 
** No, Madam; but, if I may believe him, you Toon 
applauded the choice they had made for you," 

What ! Sir 1 will the men never confider that they 
train us up to dltTimulation Irom our infancy ; that 
we lofe our franknefs with our liberty ; and that is no 
longer the time to require of us to be fincere, when 
they have inipofed*it as a duty on us to be other- 
wile?" Here I was a little too much fo inylelf, and 
perceived it too late : hope h|pl now intinuated itltlf 
wto the count's foul. To confefs that one does not 
love one's hufband, is almoft to confefs that we love 
another ; and the perlbn who is made the confident of 
fuch a coirfeffion^ is very often the objeft of it. 

* Thefe ideas had plunged the count into a pleaiing 
reverie. You have diffemblcd then mighty Avell," 
faid he, after a long filence, for the marquis has 
told me adoniOiing things of your mutual love."— 
*<.Very well, Sir ; let himfelf flatter him as much as he 
pleafes : I (hall not try to undeceive him."-— “ But for 
yourfelf. Madam, ought yon to be unhappy 

1 do my duty, I fubmit to my deftiny : queftion me 
no more about it ; and, above all, make no ill u(e of 
the fecrets which the imprudence of my hufband, my 
own natural fmeerity, and my impatience have forced 
from me."— << 1 ! Madam j may 1 die fooner than be 

unworthy 
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unwoLthy your conHdtiice. But 1 would enjoy it 
alone, and without rei'eixe : look upon me as a tViend 
who (hares all your diiquiets, and in whofe breaft you 
may I'afely dcpofit them.'* 

* This name of friend infuled into my heart a' 
perfidious tranquility: 1 no longer mifirufted either 
iii^eif or him. A friend of twenty- four hours, of 
the count’s age and figure, appeared to me the moft 
realbnahle, as well as the molt decent thing in the 
woild; and a hufband, fuch as mine, the thing of all 
the world thj moft ridiculous and molt afHi£ting. 

* The latter obtained no longer, horn the duty I 
owed him, any moi'e than a tew cold civilities; of 
which, however, he had (till the fully to pride himfelF, 
and was alwqys mentioning them in confidence to Pal- 
mene,*and at the fame exaggeiating their value. The 
count knew not what to think ot it. « Why deceive 
me?” laid he fometimes. Why difown a com- 
mendable rcnfibility ? Aie you alhatned to contradict, 
youilelf?” — ‘‘ Alas! no, Sir; I could glory in it; 
but 1 am not happy enough to* have occafion to re* 
traCV.” 

* Ai thefe words my eyes were filled with tears. 
Palmene was melted by them. What did he not fay 
to me to foften my loriuws! What pleal'iire did I take 
in healing him! O, my dear abbe! the dangerous 
comloriei : he afiimied from that moment an ablblute 
cmpii-e over my foul; and, of all my thoughts, my 
Jove i'or him was the only one I concealed (rom him, 
-He had never fpoke to me of his own paflion but under 
the title of friendOiip ; but making an ill ufe at lalf of 
the afcendance he had over me, he writ to me as 
lows ; 

“ I have deceived myfelf, and impofed upon you ; 
that friendlhipi^fo ca|m and lo fweet, to which 1 re- 
figned rayfclt without fear, is become love, the moft 
violent, the molt paflionate, that ever exifted. I (hall 
fee you this evening, to devote my life to you, or tQ 
bid you an eternal farewell. 

I .% j 1 fiialj 
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* I fhall not explain to you, my dear abbe, the dif> 

ferent emotions that arofe in my foul : all I know is, 
that virtue, love, and fear, ftrove there together ; but 
I remember, too, that joy had its part. 1 endeavoured, 
however, to prepare myfelf for making a good defence. 
Fuft, I thought I would not be alone— and I will 
go and tell them to let in all the world." Stcondily, 
I /’efolved I would look at him but very (lightly, with- 
out giving his eyes an opportunity to hx themfelves for 
one moment on mine. This effort will coll me dear ; 
but virtue is not virtue for nothing. Ifi (hort I will 
avoid giving him an opportunity of Ipeaking to me in 
particular: and,r if he fliould dare to attempt it; 1 
will ani'wer him in a tone, in fuch a tone as ihali de- 
ceive him," * , 

* My re/blution being taken, I fat down Yo my 
toilette ; and without intending it, drclTed myfelf that 
day witli more grace and elegance than ever. In tlie 
evening, a prodigious deal of company came to fee me, 
and this company put me out of humour. My huf- 
band alfo, more carfiell and alTiduous than ulual, as if 
he had done it on purpofe, harralTed me almoft to death. 
At length they announced Piilinene. He blufliftl, he 
paid his refpefls to me : I received him with a pro- 
found ^curtiey, without deigning to raiie my eyes 
towards him, and faid to myfelf, “ Well, this is very 
fine!" * The converfation at firll was general ; Pal- 
inene let drop fome words, which, to the reft of the 
company, carried very little meaning, but fignified a 
great deal to pie. 1 pretended not to underftand them, 
and applauded myfelf in my own mind for fo well 
iupported a rigour. Palmene had not the courage to 
approach me ; my hutband forced him to it by his fa- 
miliar pleafantries. The count's refpefl and timidity 
foftened me. ** The poor wretch," f^jj^ T, ** is more 
to be pitied than blamed ; if he dared, he would alk 
|iardon of me ; but he will never have the courage. I 
^11 chear him by a look."— I have been guilty of 

indiferetion, Madam," faid he to me, do you 
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pardon me for it?” — “ No, Sir.” This No^ pvo-» 
iionnced I know not hdw, appeared to me vei'y great, 
Palniene got up, as it were to go: my hufband re- 
tained him by force, Woitl was brought that liip- 
per was on table. “ Come, my dear count, be gallant ) 
give my wife your hand : flie feems to me to be rather 
iii/il -humour ; but wc fliall contrive to diive it away.” 

* Palmene in ilelpaii, iqueczed my hand; 1 looked 
at him, and thought 1 law in his eyes the image of 
love and gi ie/. I was touched with it, my dear abhc ; 
and by a movement, which proceeded from my heart, 
my hand replied to his. I cannot delcribe to you the 
change which appeared all of a fudden on his counte- 
nance. It fpavkled with joy, and that joy ditfufed 
iti'elf tfito thffl'ouis of all the company. Love, and the 
defire of pleadng, Teemed to animate them all, as well 
himfelf. 

* The difeourfe turned upon pllantry. My huf- 
band, who thought himfelf an Ovid in the art of love, 
delivered a thoufand irapertinencies on the fubje£f,* 
The count, in his anfwcrs, endeavoured to foften them 
with a delicacy and ingenuity that quite charmed me. 
By good luckj a young* fop, who had leated himlelf by 
me, took it into his head to fay handfome things to m^. 
By good luck allb I paid Tome attention to him, and 
anfwered him with an air of ratisfa6Iion. The amiable 
Palmene now changed of a fudden both his language 
and temper. The converfation had palTed from love to 
coqilttry. The count inveighed againft that general 
deureof pleafing, with a warmth and gravity that afto- 
nifhed me. “ I forgive,” faid he^ a woman for 
changing her lover; 1 can even pardon her for having 
feveral ; all this is natural : it U not her fault if they 
cannot fix her; at lealf, if fhe feeks to captivate only 
thofe fhe loves, and whom flie makes happy ; and if flie 
contributes at one time to the happinefs of two or three, 
it is only a blefUng multiplied. But a coquette is a 
tyrant who wants to enflave, merely for the pleafore of 
biaving Haves, Idolatrefs of herfelf, fhe cares for no- 

I 3 • body 
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body elfe : her pride makes a fport of our weaknefst 
and a triumph of our torments j her looks are falie, 
her mouth dect'itful, lier language and her behaviour 
are only a leries of ihares^ her graces ib many iyrenSy 
her charms fo many poifons/* 

< This declamation aftoniihed all prefent. ** What ! 
Sir," faid the young gentleman to him, who had talh -d 
to me, do you prefer a woman of gallantry to a co- 
quette!" — “ Yes, without doubt do I, and it is be- 
yond all diijpute." — Such a one is more convenient!" 
laid I to him ironically. ** And more eftiniable. 
Madam," replied he, with an air of chagrin ; rnoic 
ellimable a thoufand times." I confei's that I was 
piqued at this inl'ult. ** Come, Sir," re))lied I with 
dildain, it is to no purpofe that you Teproarh us, 

‘ as with a crime* of one of the mod innocent and molt 
natural pleafures in the world $ your opinion will not 
be a law. The coquettes, you fay, ai e tyrants : you 
are a much greater tyrant yourfelf, for wanting to de- 
prive us of the oiil}[ advantage that nature has given 
us. If we mud give up the dedre of pleafing, what 
have we left in Ibciety ? Talents, genius, the llriking 
virtues, all thele you have, or ihink you have; it is 
permitted a woman only to attempt to be amiable ; and 
yet you moll cruelly condemn her never to wilh to be 
ib, except to one man. This is to bury her alive 
amidll the living ; this is to render the whole woi lil 
nothing to her."— Ah, Madam !" faid the count 
to me in a pet, ** you are in the way of the world*! In- 
deed I could not have believed it."— “ You are wrong, 
my dear," replied my huA>and, you are Wrong; my 
wife would pleafe every body, but defires to make none 
happy but me. That is cruel, X confefs, and I have told 
her io a hundred times ; but it is her foible: fo much 
the worfe for the dupes. Befides, why take fo feriouAy 
what is but a jeA ? If Aie takes a pleafure in hearing 
herfelf called handfome, muft (he for that reafon reply 
in the fame ftrain ? She loves me, that is plain ; but 
you, and as many others as amufe her, ye have no 

pretenAons 
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pretenHons to her heart. She keeps that for me i ami 
I defy any body to rob me of it.”— “ You ihut iny 
month,” laid Palmene, “ the moment you cite your 
lady for an example, and I have nothing to fay in re- 
ply.” At thele words they went out from table. 

« I conceived from that inftant, I will not fay an 
avAfion for the count, but a dread which almolt comes 
up 10 it- “ What a lirange man!” laid I to mylelR 
** what an imperious difpolition ! He would make a 
woman milei^ble,” After lupper he fell into a fullen 
filence, fioin which nothing could rouze him. At lali, 
finding me lor a moment alone, Do you really think 
as you I'poke ?” demanded he with the air of a feverc 
judge. “ Certainly.” — Enough : you lliall never 
lee rn^mure as long as I live.” 

* By good luck he kept his word with me, and I 
perceived by the chagrin which this rupture gave me, 

all the danger I hacl run,' * See,' faid the abbe, 

moralizing very gravely, < what one moment of ill- 
humour piodiices. A trifle becomes a ferious affair: 
we are exalperated, humbled; love is terrified, and 
flies.* 

‘ The charaif er of the Chevalier de Liizel,' rcfuined 
the marchionefs, * was quite the reverie of that of ttie 
Count dc Palmene.'— This gentleman, madam, was, 
^vithout doubt, the perfon who was lb I’wcet upon you 
ig flipper V — * Yes, my dear abbe, the fame. 
lli^Pas beautiful as Narciflus, and he loved himfclf 
no l(ffs : he had vivacity, and a gentility in liis under- 
flanding, but nut the lhadow of common fenfe, 

“ Ah I injrchionefs,” faid he to me, this Palmene 
of yours is a melanclioly creature ! What do you do 
with the man ? He talks, he moralizes, he overwhelms 
us with his arguments. For my own part, 1 know 
but two things ; to amule mylelf, and to be amule- 
ing to others : I know the world I live in, 1 fee what 
palfes there ; I fee that the greateft of evils that aflli^l: 
mankind is dullnefs. Now this dullnefs proceeds from 
an svennefs in the temper, a conltancy in our connec- 

• tions. 
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tions, a folidity in our taftes, a monotony, m (horf, 
which gives a Aeepinefs even to pleafure itielf ; while 
levity, caprice, coquetry, keep it awake. Bendes, 
I love coquettes to diftra^ion : coquetry is the charm 
of Ibciety. Befides, reniihlc^ women are tlrelbrnc in the 
long-run. It is a good thing to have foinehody with 
whom you may unbend."-— “ With me," laid iVo 
.Itiin, fimlihg, “ you may unbend as ninth as yt^ 
plsale." — ** And that now is what I want, what I letlc 
in a coquette ; to oppoie, to lefirt, to defend herlelf, if 
pofliible. Yes, Madam. I would dy you, if I thought 
you capable, of a ierious attachment." — ‘ Madam,' 
replied the abbc gravely, ‘ this young fop was a dan- 
gerous .perlbn.’ — ‘ I alfuie you, my good friend, he 
was 5 and I was not long before I perteived *t. I 
ti'cated him at Arlias a child, and this alcendancy of my 
underlhmding over his could not but be very Mattering 
at my time of life, but he might be taken from me by 
ibmebody. I began to giow unealy at it. His ab- 
fence put me out of humour; his conneftions raifed 
my jealoufy. 1 demanded iacrifices, and wanted to 
impole laws. 

^ ** Well now," faid he to me*one day when I was 
reproaching him for his diAipation, would you work 
a little miracle ; make me diicreet at once : I alk no- 
thing better." I underftood very w'cll, that to make 
him <lifcneefi there was a neceffity for cealing to be fo 
inyfelf. 1 alked him, however, on what this little 
miracle depended. “ On a trifle," laid he; we 
feem to me to love one another already ; the reft is 
eafily imagined." — “ If Wfe loved one anther, as you 
lay, but which I do not believe, the miracle would be 
alivady performed : love alone would have rendered you 
difciieet ." — ** O, no. Madam, we muft be juft: I wil- 
' lingly abandon all other hearts for yours, win or lofe ; 
h is the chance or the game, and I wifli to run the 
hazard of it ; but yet there is an exchange to make, 
and you cannot in confcience defire that I fliould re- 
nounce all pleafure for nothing ." — * Madam, inter- 
rupted 
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iiipted the abbe, ‘ the chevalier was not fo void ot‘ 
Icnre as you fay, and here he reafoned pretty wtll.— 
‘ I was aftonlfhed,' faid the inarchionef^j ‘ but the 
more I perceived he was in the right, the more I en- 
deavoured to perfuade him that he was wrong. 1 even 
told Him, as far as 1 can remember, fome of the Hneit 
things in the world on honour, duty, and conjugal 
Hdelity : but he paid no regard to them; he pretended 
that honour was only a decorum, marriage a ceremony, 
and the oath of fidelity a compliment, a piece ot po- 
litenefs, whifh in reality bound us to nothing. So 
much was faid on one ftde and the other, that we began 
to lol'c ouiTelves in our ideas, when on a fudden my huf- 
band arrive<1.’ 

‘ liicky Madam r * Oh! by great good 

luck, 1 confefs : never did hufband come more oppor- 
tunely. We were confufed ; my blufhes would have 
betrayed me ; and, for want of time to recollect myfelf, 
1 laid to the chevalier, Hide yourfclf.” He retired 
into the cloibt of my d refling-room.* — ‘ A dangerous 
retreat. Madam!’ — ‘ It was fo; but this clofct had a 
back-door, and I was eafy about the chevalier's el- 
cape.’ — ‘ Madam,’ faid the abbe, with his air of re- 
fleclion, * I would lay a wager that the chevalier is ftill 
in the clofet.’ — ‘ Patience,’ replied the marchionefs, 
* wc are not come to the unravelling of the plot. My 
hulband accofled me with that air of felf-content which 
appeared always on his countenance ; and I, in order to 
conc^l my embarraflinent from him, ran up haflily to 
embrace him with an exclamation of furprile and joy,* — 
“ So, you little fool,” laid he to me, “ there now, 1 fup- 
poie you are plea fed ! You fee me again. I am very 
good, to come and pafs the evening with this poor thing. 
You are not afhamed, then, to love your hulband? 
But do you know that it is ridiculous, and that they 
lay that they mull bury us together, or that I muft be 
baniflied from you ; that you are good for nothing, 
ever flnee you have been my wife ; that you drive all 
your lovers into defpair, and that you ought to be pu- 

nifhed 
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»i(hed for it ?” — ** I, Su ! I drive nobody into de- 
pair. Do not you know me $ I am one of the beft- 
natured women in the world.*' — “ What an air of iim- 


nltcity ! one would believe it. Thus, for example, 
Falmene ought to take it for granted that you have not 

K the coquette with him : the chevalier ought to 
jtent that you prefer your hufband to him 5 «md 
what a hiidiand too! A dull iulipid fellow, who has 
not even common fenie : is it not ib ? What a contrail 


to an elegant chevalier !*’ — Indeed I foj m no com- 
parifon between you.’*— “ The chevalier has wit, vi- 
vacity, and grace. How do 1 know but he has the 
gift of tears alfo? Has he never wept at your knees ? 
You bluih ! That is alinoii a confi.nion. Out witii 


it 5 tell me?” — “ pave done,'* laid I tq him, or I 
will leave the room.” — ** What ! do not you fee that I 

am joking?” ‘‘ Such joking would dcltivc ” 

** How now! what, angry! You threaten me too! 
You may, hut 1 fliall not be at all al arnied.” — “ You 
take advantage of my viitiie.” — “ Of your virtue ? 
Oh, not at all ! I 'depend only on my own planet, 
which will not fuffer me to be made a fool of 


And you truft to your plarj-t ?” “ I tridl fo 

ftrongJy in it, I depend fo thoroughly upon it, that I 
defy you to counteraft it. Haik yc, child, I have 
known vromen without number $ .and not one, whateve. 
1 did, could bring herfclf to be untrue to me. Ah 
I may fay without vanity, tJiat whtn they love me, 
tliey love me heartily. Nofthat I am bettei tlra« any 
other : I do not flatter mylelf fo far as th't i but then, 
is B certain as Moliere fays, which can- 

not be explained.'* At thefe words, furveying hindl it 
with his eyes, he walked before a glal’s. “ You ice 
top,'* continued he, ** how little reflraint I put upon 
you. For example^ to-night have you any appoint- 
ment, any tetf-a iete^ t take my leave. It is merely 
on a ruppofitjon that yo^u are difengaged, that I come 
to pafs the evening with*you.*’— “ However that be,** 
• laid I to him, « you bad better Hay.”— For the 
^ greater 
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greater furety> is M I'ot ^ « Perhaps (b.”— “ I • 

thank you : I fee 1 muft fup with you." — ‘ Sup then 
quickly,' intenniptedthe abbe; < the marquis makes me 
impatient : I am in pain till you get up from table j till 
you are retired into your own apartment, and your hul- 
band leaves you there.'—* Well, my dtar abbe, behold 
there, in the moft cruel anxiety I ever experienced in 
my life. My foul ftruggling (I blu/h at it yet) be- 
tween fear and defire. 1 advance with a irembJing 
pace toward j tlie clolet of my drefling-rooin, to fee at 
laft if niy Icars have any foundation : I perceive no- 
body there, I think him gone, this perfidious cheva- 
lier! but h goo.! lucky I hear Ibmebotly fpeaking in a 
low voice in the next room; I draw ncai, I lificn ; it 
wis Liizel Ivmfslt, with the youngcii uf my vvojnen. 
“ It u true," i'aui he, “ I came here \vith a defign 
upon the marchionefs, but chance ufts me better than 
love. WiKU a comp'^iilbn * and how mijiift is fortune! 
>"our mithas is well enough j but has flie that fliape, 
fh.U air of neatncls, that bloom, that gentility ? You 
are, by nature, a woman of quality. A woman muft 
' itber lie very modell, or vciv vain, to have an attencU 
•>nt of vour age and fip|iirc» Faithi Lucy, if thcGiaces 
ai-e made like voii, Venus cannot fiiine much at her 
toiicUc.’' - ‘ Keep your gallamries, Sir, for my lady; 
and icrneiriber that file will be here prefently." — - 
“ Oh, no, file is with herlnifiiandj they are the belt 
Ir, rne w/nld together. I even think, God forgive me I 
rhaf I hrar them faying tender things to each other, 
would be p cai'ant if he fiiould come to pals the night 
with her. JJut howeter that be, file does not know 
i*:at 1 am here, and from this moment, I am no longer 
lor her." — “ But, Sir, you do not confider; what 
will become of me if they Ihould know it?" — X^kc 
courage ; I have provided for every thing : il to-nnor- 
row they fiiould fee me go out, it is ealy to give it a 

proper turn." — '‘"But, Sir, my lady’s honour*^ ’* 

“ Stuff: your lady’s honour is mightily concerned in 
it I And after all, if they fiiould give her fuch a man 

as 
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as niuch the better^ that would bring hcfr 

into fafliion.”— * Oh, the wretch!' cried the abbe. 
* Judge my friend,' refumed the marchioners, * my 
indignation at this difcourfe. 1 was on the point of 
burfting out upon them \ but fuch a burft of pafllon 
would have ruined me : neither my people nor my huf- 
band would have been able to m;riuade themielves t'.at 
the chevalier came there on Lucy's account. I re- 
folved to diflemble : I rang ; Lucy appeared ; I had 
never ieen her look Co handlbme befoi'e for jealoiify 
emhelli/hes its object, when it cannot make it ugly. 
«« Was that one of your mafter's fervants," laid 1 to 
her, whom I juft now heard talking with you ?'* — 
** Yes, Madam,*' replied (he with confufion. Let 
him withdraw this initant, and do not come b^ck till 
he is gone.'* I faid no moi*e$ butwhether Lucy fnw 
through me, or fear determined her to fend away the 
chevalier, he relirtd that inftant, and got out undifco- 
vered. You may tallly judge, my dear abbe, that my 
door was ever after, (hut againft him $ and that Lucy 
the next day drelTed my head ill, did every thing 
wrong, was good for nothing, put me quite out of pa- 
tience, and was difeharged.' ' 

* You had realbn, Madam,* cried the abbe, * to 
fay that yotir virtue has run fome rilks.’ — ‘ Tliis is 
not all,' continued (lie,* * I (hall now entertain you 
with another adventure. We palTed the fummer every 
year at our coiintry-houlc at Corbeil, where we had a 
celebrated painter for our neiglibour, which infpired 
the marquis with the gallant notion of having my por- 
trait and his own. You know that it was his foible 
to believe himfelf beloved by me. He would have us 
reprefented in the lame piece, chained together by 
Hymen with wreaths of dowers. The painter took 
the hint} but being accuftonied to draw after nature, 
he defiled to have a model for> thp figure of Hymen. 
In the fame village was at that time a young abb6, 
who now and then came to fee us. His ftne eyes, his 
roTy moutht his complexion I'carce yet (haded with the 
c down 
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down of youth, his hair of a bright daxen colour flow- 
ing in fmall ringlets on a neck whither than ivory, the 
tender vivacity of his looks, the delicacy and regularity 
of his features, every thing about him ieeined ib formed 
for the jiurpoie, that the mnrqiiis prevailed on the abbe 
to con lent to ferve as a model to the painter.' 

jfAt this beginning, the Abbe dc Cliaieauncuf re- 
doubled his attention *, but contained himfelf till the end, 
in order to heai tiie conclufion ol the flory. 

‘ The expieiFion to be given to the countenances,* 
continual tlic niarchionefi, ‘ produced excellent feenes 
between the painter and the marquis. The more my 
hufband endeavoured to put on an air of itniibility, the 
more Ample he looked. The painter copied faithfully, 
and tl^e marcfuis was cm aged at feeing himlelf painted 
to the life. For my part, I had Ibmcthing of mockery 
in my countenance, which the painter imitated as well. 
The marquis fwore, the artift retouched without ceaf- 
ingj but he ftill fbund on the canvas the air of a fly 
baggage and a fool. At laft a dullnels leiztd me j the 
iiiai(]iii.s took it fur a ibft languor) on his fide he gave 
himfelf a foolifli laugh, which he called a tender fmile, 
and the painter came oC for di awing him as he law him. 
We were to proceed next to the figure of Hymen, 
** Come, Sir,” faid the painter to the abbe, “ now 
for the Graces and voluptuoufnefs ! Look tenderly on 

the lady; flill more tendcily." 'Fake hrr hand,'* 

added my hulband, and imagine that you are laying 
to hfl*. Fear not, my dear; thele bands are made of 
flowers; ftiong, but light. Animate yourfelf, then, my 
dear abbe ; your countenance has no expreflion in it : 
you have the air of a Hymen benumbed." The young 
man profited wonderfully by the inftruflions of the 
painter and the marquis. His timidity vaniflied by 
degrees, his mouth wore an amorous finile, his com- 
plexion was heightened with a livelier red, his eyes 
fparkled with a gentler flame, and his hand preflid mine 
with a tremor which myfllf only could perceive. I inuft 
telJ you all, the emotion of his Ibul pafled into mine, 
K • and 
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and I viewed the god with much more tendemefs than 
I had done my fpoufe. “ There! the very thing,’* 
faid the marquis : go on, abbe; admirable — Is not 
it?" faid he to the painter. We (hall make fome- 

thing of this little model. Come, wife, do not let 

US be caft down : I knew very well that it would be a 
fine piece. There \ you are now juft as I wanted.— 
Courage, abbe. — Go on, Madam : 1 leave you both 
in the right attitude j do not change it till I return.” 
As Toon as the marquis was gone, my lUtle abbe be- 
ca<ne quite heavenly ; my eyes devoured his, and yet I 
could not be fatished. The fittings were long, and 
feemed to us to laft only for a moment. What a 
pity!” faid tlie painter, ** that I did not take my lady 
at fuch a jun^hire as this! There is the expremon I 
wiftied for I quite another countenance. Ah, Sir* what 
a pleafure it is to copy you? You do not flag at all: 
^our features become more and more animated. — No 
inattention. Madam ; fix your eyes bn his : my Hymen 
will be a capital figure.” When the head of the Hy- 
men was finiftied, I want. Madam,” faid he to me 
one day in my hufband’s abfence, 1 want to retouch 
your portrait. Change places abbe, and take that of the 
marquis/’— Why lb. Sir?” faid I, blufhing. Oh, 
Heavens, Madam ! let me alone. I know beft what 
will fet you off to advantage.” I underltood him, and 
the abbe bluflied at it as well as myfelf. The artifice 
of the painter had a wonderful effedl. The languor 
gave place to the moft touching expreffion of timfd vo- 
luptuoufnefs. The marquis, at his return, could not 
ceafe admiring tliis change, which he could not com- 
prehend. This is very ftrange!” faid he; it looks 

as if the pi6fure had animated itfelf.” << It is the 

cfFe£I of my colours,” replied the painter, coldly, << to 
difplay themielves thus in proportion as they take 
place. You will fee it quite a different thing in a ftiort 
time from what it is now !” — «* But my head,” refumed 

the marquis, to me does not feem to improve fo.” 

** That is eafily accounted for,” replied the artift: 
• « the 
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** the lineaments are ftronger, and the colours lefs deli- 
cate. But do not be impatient : it will become, in 
time, one of the hneft hufband's heads that ever was 
feen.” 

• When the piflurc was finiflied, the abbe and my- 
felf fell into a profound melancholy. Thole Ibft mo- 
mtnts in which our fouls fpoke through our ryes, and 
/hot themfelves into one another, were now no more. 
His timidity and my modetty laid us under a cruel re- 
iiralnt. H^no longer dared to vifit us lb often, and I 
no longer dared to invite him. 

< In fliort, one day, when he happened to be at our 
houfe, I found him alone motionlefs and penfive, before 
the pi£lure. “ You are well employed, Sir,” faid 1 to 
him”j— “ Yas, Madam,” replied hebriikly, “ I am en- 
joying the only pleafure that will henceforth be permit- 
ted me: I am admiring yourfclf in your pitfiire.”— 
« You are admiring me! That is very gallant!” — 
** Ah! I would fay more if I dui ft.” — “ Indeed? You 
arc content?” — Content, Madam! lam enchanted. 
Alas ? why are you not ftill Aich as I fee you in this pic- 
ture 1” — ** It is pretty well,” intcriupied I, pretending 
not to underftand him f ‘‘ But yours appears to me to be 
better.” — Better, Madam, mine is as cold as ice.”-^ 

You joke about your coldnefs ; nothing in the world 
can be more warm.” — “ Ah, Madam i had I but been 
at liberty to fuffer that emotion to difplay itfelf' in my 
countenance, which palTcd in my heart, you (hould 
iiav»feen quite another thing. But how could I ex- 
prefs what 1 felt in thofe moments ? The painter, if 
not the marquis, had his eyes continually upon me. I 
was obliged to afliime a tranquil air. Would you/fee,” 
added he, “ how I fliould have viewed you, if we had 
been without wltneffes ? Give me once inoie that hand 
which I prefled not without trembling, and let us re- 
fume the fame attitude.” — ** Would you believe it, my 
friend, 1 had the ciiriofity, the complaifance, and if 
you pleafe, the weaknefs, to let my hand drop into his. 
I muft confefs, 1 never faw any thing fo tender, fo paf- 
K z •fionate, 
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fionate, To touching as the figure of my little abb£, at 
this dangu'ous conference. Voluptuoufnels fmiled on 
his lips, lUiiie iparkled in his eyes, and all the flowers 
ot the fpring icemed to blow on his beautiful cheeks. 
He prclfed my hand againfl his heart, and I felt it beat 
with a vivacity that communicated itfelf to mine,” — 

Yes,” laid I, endeavouring to difleinble my confii- 
Jion, that would be more exprelfivc, I confcls, but it 
would no longer be the figure ot Hymen.” — “ No Ma- 
dam, no i it would be that of Love : bti^ Hymen at 
your feet ought lo be no other than Love himlllf.” At 
thele worils he le med to foiget himfelt, and thought 
hiinftlt in reality tlk god whole image he reprefented. 

* By good luck 1 had Itill ftiength enough left to be 
in a palfion ; the poor cieature, Ihocked and confoynded, 
took my emotion tor anger, and loft, in alking my par- 
don, the inoft favourable moment to oftend me with 
impunity.’ — ‘ Ah, Madam!' cried the Abbe de Cha- 
teauncuf, * is it poflible that I have been luch a fool !* 
—‘How now?' refumed the Maichioncfs. ‘Alas! 
this little tool was 1 !' — ‘You! impoinble*' — ‘It 
was 1, I myielf, nothing more certain. You lecal my 
own ftory to my remembrance. .Ciuel vi'oinan ! had I 
known but what I know now’ — ‘My oldfiiend, you 
Would have had too great an aflvantage^ and tids pru- 
dence which you now extol fo highly would have made 
but a feeiile lefiflance.' — ‘ 1 am confoundi.d' ciied the 
'*abbe, ‘ 1 lhall n^ ver forgive myielf as long as I live.* 
— ‘ Conlble yoiirielf, for it is time,’ replied thc^nar- 
chiuncis, imiling ; ‘ but coiifefs that there is a great deal 
of good luik in virtue itfell, and that thole ladies who 
have the molt, ought to judge lei's fcverely of them who 
have not hud enough. 


THE TWO UNFORTUNATE LADIES. 

N the convent of the viiitation of Cl ... . had for 
ibmc Ihoit time retired the Marchionefs of Clarence. 
.The calm and lerenity which Ihe faw reign in this Ibli- 
tudei did but render more lively and bitter the grief 


I 
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that confumed her. < How happy,' faid ftie, ^are tlioie 
innocent doves, which have taken their flight towards 
heaven ! Life is to them a cloudlefs day $ they know 
neither the forrows nor pleafures of the world.' 

Ainiditthefe pious maidens, whole happiiicfs /lie en^ 
vied, one only, named Lucilia, feetned to her to be 
p^live and pining. Lucilia, flill in the bloom of her 
youth, had that Ityle of beauty which is the image of 
a feniible heait; but forrow and tears had taken off its 
frefhneis, like a rofe which the i'un has withered, but 
which leaves us ftill capable of judging, in its hingui/h- 
ing ftatc, of all the beauty it had in the morning. There 
it^ms to be a dumb language between tender fuuls. The 
inarchioiiefs read in the eyes of this aHiidled fair-one 
what nobud]^ had diicovered there before. So natural is it 
to th^ unhappy to complain, and love their partners in 
afili^ion I She took a liking to Lucilia. Fiiendfliip, 
which in the world is hardly a ientiment, in thecloiffer 
is a paHion. 'I'hcir conne(^lion in a /licit time became 
very intimate, but on boili lidos a conrealed foriow 
poifoned its Iweetnefs. 'Fhey were fometimes a whole 
hour fighing together, without pi\fuining to alk each 
other tiie feerct of t^eir grids. The niarchionel's at 
lail bloke the filence. 

‘ A mutual contwliion,’ faid flic, ^ would fpare us per* 
haps a great deal of uiiealiuels : w'e ftifle our fighs on 
both fides j ought IriendfliJ ) to keep any thing a lecret 
from the breall wheie a mutual fricndfliip is found ?’ 
At (hefe words a inodell blufli animated the features of 
Lucilia; and the veil of her eye- lids dropped over her 
hneeyis. ‘Ah! why,’ replied the Marchionefs, ‘ why 
this blii/h ? Is it the effect of flianic? Is it thus that the 
thought of happlncfs ought to colour beauty. Speak my 
Lucilia, pour out your heart into the bolbrn of a friend 
more, without doubt, to be lamented tli'in )oiij!elf, but 
who would conl'ole herielt for Ixcr own haj'pinels, if flic 
could but loften yours.’ — * What is it you a/k of me, 
^ladam, I fhare all your Ibrrows, but I liave iicne of 
my own to confide to you. The alteration of my health 
K 3 ^ is 
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is the only caufe of that languor into which you fee me 

^ 6(1. I am decaying infeniibly; and, thanks to 
;n, my end approaches.' She fpoke thefe la it 
words with a Ihiile, at wliich the marchionci’s was 
greatly affcCded. ‘ Is that, then,’ laid (lie, * your only 
conlblation? yet, though impatient to die, you will not 
confefs to me what it is that retideis life odious to yoH. 
How long have you been hert?’ — Fivcycjrs, Madam.’ 
— ‘ Was you brought hither by compulfion ?’ — * No, 
Madam, by real'un, by Heaven, which was picaled 
to attract my heart entirely to itl'olf.’ — ‘ That heart, 
then, was attached to the world ?' — * Alas ! yes, for 
its own pjniflimeiit.’ — ‘ Finiili.' — ‘ I have told you all.' 

Were you in love Lucilia, and had the fortitude to 
bury yourfelf alive ? Was it fome perfidious wr^lch 
whom you have abandoned?’ — * The molt viituous, 
moll tender, and moll valuable of m mkind. Aik no 
nioiv: you fee the guilty tears that Ileal from my eyes j 
all the wounds of my heart open afrefli at the thought.’ 
— * No, my dear Lucilia, it is not a time for us now to 
keep any thing a fecret. I would penetrate into the in- 
moft receflTes of your heart, in order to pour conlolation 
into it: believe me, the poifon grief exhales nor but 
by complaints; fiiiit up in lilence, it only becomes the 
more violent.’ — « You will have it, Madam? Weep 
then over the unfortunate Lucilia; weep over her life, 
and fliortly over hi r death. 

^ Scarce had I appealed in the woild, when this fatal 
beauty atcra<5led the eyes of a fickle and imprudent 
youth, whofe homage could not dazzle me. One man 
alone, yet in the age of innocence and candour, taught 
me that I was Icnlible of love. The equality of our 
years, birth, fortune ; the conne6lion alfo between our 
lamllies; and above all, a mutual inclination had united 
tis to each other. My lover lived only for me : he faw 
with pity this immenfc void of the world, where plea- 
fure is onlv a lhadow, where love is but a gleam j 

our hearts full of themfelves But I lofe my- 

iblf. Ah, Madam, what do you now oblige me to call 

to 
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What, my dear, do you reproach your- 
Itlf tor having been jull? When Heaven has fonned 
two virtuous and I'cnfible hearts, dues it make it cri- 
minal in them to feek each other, to attract, to capti- 
vate reciprocally? It fo, why has it made them?’ 

‘ It formed, no doubt, with plealure that heart in 
wlvch mine loft it felt; where virtue took place of rea- 
Ibn, and where I law nothing that was a ie])roach to 
nature. Oh, Madam, who was ever loved like me! 
Would you believe that 1 was obliged to Ipare my 
lover's delicacy even the conteflion of thole tender in- 
ijuietudes which fometimes affti^l love? He would 
have deprived himfelf of life, if I.ucilia had been jea- 
lous of it. When he perceived in my eyes any mark 
of Ibnow, it, was to him as if all nature had l)een 
cclipfeS : he fuppoled himfelf always the caufe, and re- 
proached himil'lf for all my faults. 

* It is but too cafy to judge to what excefs the moft 
amiable of men mull have been loved. Inttreft, which 
diftblves all ties except thofe of love, iniireft dilimited 
our families : a fatal law-luit, commenced againft my 
mother, was to us the aeia and lource of our misfor- 
tunes. The mutual ^atied of our friends railed itlelf 
as an eternal barrici between us : we were obliged to 
give over feeing each other. The letter which he wrote 
to me will never be effaced out of niy memoiy. 

“ Every thing is loft to me, my dear Lucilia: they 
tear from me my only happinefs. 1 am juft come from 
throwing myfclf at luy father’s feet, I am juft come 
from conjuring him, bathing him at the fame time with 
my tears, to give over this fatal iaw-fuit. He received 
me as a child. I protefted to him that your fortune 
was facred to me, that niy own would become odious. 
He has treated my difintereftcdnelsas a folly. Mankind 
conceive not that there is fomething above riches : and 
yet what Ihould I do with wealth if I lofe you ? They 
fay that one day 1 Hiall be glad they did not liftcn tq 
me. If I believed that age, or what they call reafbn, 
could fo far dcbale my lbui> 1 fliould cealc to live from 

this 
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this moment, terrified at what was to come* No, my 
dear Lucilia, noj all I have or afk is yours. The 
laws would in vain give me a part of your inheritance; 
my laws are in my heart, and my father there ftands con- 
xlemiied. A thoufand pardons for the uneallnefTes he 
occafioris you ! Pray God that I offer up no criminal 
withes } I could cut off from my own days to add to my 
father's; but, if ever I am matter of thofe riches he is 
now accumulating, and with which he would overload 
me in tpite of niyfclf, ample reparation ftiall be made 
for all. But yet I am deprived of you.* They will 
difpofe, perhaps, of the heart which you have given 
me. Ah 1 beware of ever contenting to it : think, that 
my life is at tfake, think that our oaths are written in 
heaven. But can you withftand the imperious will of 
a mother ? I tluidder at the thought ; (peak comfort to 
int, in the name of the moll tender love." 

^ Youanfwered him, without doubt.*— ‘ Yes, Ma- 
dam ; but in a very few words. 

‘‘ r upbraid you with nothing. I am unhappy, but 
I know how to be fo: leain from me to fuffer." 

< The law>iuit, however, was begun, and canied 
on with heat. One day, alas! one tenible day; while 
iny mother was reading with indignation amcmoiial 
pubhfhtd againrt her, Ibmebody aiked to fpeak with 
me. Wlio is it?" laid fliej let them come in." 
* The fcivant, confounded, heiitates for fome time, 
ftammers in his anfwers, and concludes by confefTing 
that he w^s charged with a billet to me. Fof my 
daughter ! from whom ?" I was prefent ; judge of iny 
fituation ; judge of the indignation of my mother when 
file heard the name of the ion of the perfon whom fhe 
called her perfecutor. If fhe had vouchfafed to re, ad 
the billet, which flie lent back without opening, per- 
Ihips (he had been moved by it. She would have ieen, 
at lead, the extreme purity of our fcntinients ; but 
whether the vexation into which this law-fuit had 
plunged her, required only an opportunity to vent it- 
felf, or that a iecret correfpondence between her daugh. 
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ter and her enemies was in her eyes a real crime^ theie 
arc no reproaches with which I was not loaded. 1 fell 
down confounded at my mother’s feet, and Inbmitted 
to the humiliation of her iiphiaidings, as if I had de- 
Jtrved them. It was determined on the Ipot that I 
Oioiild go and conceal in a cloiller what Oie called my 
Ihi/me and her own. Being brought here the day after, 
ciders Wire given not to 1 offer me to fee any body; 
and 1 was here three whole months, as if niy family 
and the world had been entiiely annihilated to me. d'he 
fil'd and only vifit I ivceivtd was my motliei’s : I pre- 
laged from her embraces the fcntence (he was going to 
pionouiice. “ 1 am mined,” laiil (lie to me, as loon 
we were alone: iniquity has prevailed j “ I have loll my 
law-lUit, and with it all means of eliablillting you in 
the world. Scarce enough remains for my Ion to liip- 
port himlelf according to his biith. As to yon, niy 
daughter, God has called you here; hcie you muft live 
and die : to-morrow you take the veil.” At thefc 
woids, which were Ifiengthened by the cold and abfohite 
tone in wliich they were pronounced, my luait was 
ffruck, and my tongue frozen ; my knets* gave way 
beneath me, and 1 fe41 fcnlllcls on the ground. My 
niotlu r called for allilf tnce, and laid hold or that oppor- 
tunity to withdraw iierlelf Irom my tears, Wntn I 
was come to mylell again, 1 found myielf liuroimded 
with thole pious damlels, whole companion 1 was to 
be, and who invited me to partake wiin them the fweet 
trancfuility of their condition. But that Hate, 16 for- 
tunate for an innocent and dilengiged loul, prefented 
to my eyes nothing but itruggle.^, perjuries, and rc- 
morle. A dreadful abyfs was going to be opened be- 
twixt my lover and me; I found my better pait torn 
from me ; I law no longer any thing around me but 
fiience and vacuity ; and in this imrrienfe folitude, in 
this renunciation of all nature, I found myielf in the 
prelence of Heaven, with my heart full of the lovely 
objeft, which it was neceflary I fliould forget for its 
fake. Theie holy damlels told me, with the (Irongelt 

comLidioUi 
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ccmvi£);ion, all that they knew of the vanities of the 
world : but it was not to the world that I was attached j 
the moft horrible defait would have feemed a ravifhing 
abode with the raan whom I had left in that world which 
to me was nothing. 

• I defired to fee my mother again : flie pretended at 
lirft to have taken my fwooning for a natural accident. 

No, Madam, it is the efFt6l of the violent fituation 
into which you have thrown me; for it is no longer 
time to feign. You have given me life, you may take 
it from me; but. Madam, have you conceived me only 
as a viflini devoted to the torment of a lingering death ? 
and to whom is ii you facrificc me ? Not to God. I 
feel that be rejefts me: the Almighty demands only 
pure vi£fims, voluntary facrificcs ; he is jealous of the^ 
offerings made him, and the heart which preJents itlelt 
to him ought thenceforward to be his alone. If vio- 
lence drags me to the altar, perjury and facrilege at- 
tend metheie.’’— « What fay you, wretched girl?"— 
“ A terrible truth, which defpair forces fiom me. Yes, 
Madam, my heart has given itfelf away without your 
conleiit j innocent or culpable, it is no longer mine ; God 
only can break the band by which it is tied."— Go, 
unworthy daughter, go and ruin yourfelf ; I will never 
acknowledge you mere."— “ Dear mother, by your 
own blood, abandon me not ; fee my tears, my defpair ; 
fee hell open at my feet!"— Is it in this light, then, 
that a fatal paffion makes thee view theafylum of honour, 
the tranquil port of innocence? What, is there': then 
but the world in thy eyes ? Know, however, that this 
world has but one idol, intereft. All our homages arc 
for the fiiccefsful ; oblivion, defertion, and contempt, 
aie the portion of the unfortunate." 

“Ah, Madam' feparate from that corrupt multitude 
the man--" “ Whom you love, is it not fi ? 1 know 
all that he can have faid to you. He is no accomplice in 
tlie iniquity of his father; he difclaims it, he com- 
plains to you of it ; he will repair the injury done you ! 
Vain promifes j the fine I'peeches of a young man, which 
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•.vlll be forgot to-morrow. But were he conftant in 
his padton, and faithful in his proniifes, his father is 
young, he will grow old, for the wicked grow old; 
and in the mean time love becomes extinct, ambition 
prompts, duty commands; rank, alliance, fortune, 
prelent themlelves to him, and the credulous, beguiled 
maid, becomes the public talk. Such is the lot that 
awaited you : your mother has prcferved you from it. 
I now coft you fome tears, but you will one day blefs 
me for it. Lleave you, my daughter : prepare yourfelf 
for the facrifice which God lequires of you. The 
mon* painful this i'acrihce, the more worthy will it be 
of Him." 

‘ In a word, Madam, I was obliged to refolvc, I 
took this vcilf this bandage; 1 entered the path of pe- 
nitence ; and, during the time of probation, in which 
we arc yet free, I flattered myfeif with the hopes of 
fiibduing inyfc’lf, and attributed iny irrelolution and 
weaknefs folely to the fatal libei ty of having it in my 
power to return. I thought the time long till 1 could 
bind myfeif by an irrevocable onrh. I took that oatl) ; 
I renounced the world ; an ealy matter. But, alas ; I 
renounced allb my lo^r, ami that was more than re- 
nouncing my life. On pronouncing tiiole vows, my 
foul fluttered on my lips, as if ready to leave me. 
Scarce had I Itrength enough to drag me to the foot 
of the altar; whence they we; e obliged to cany me away 
as dead. My mother came to me tranfported with a 
rruel*joy. — Pardon me, my God; I refpeft, I love 
her (fill; 1 will love her to my lali gafp.' Thefe words 
of Lucilia were interrupted by fighs, and two rivulets 
of tears overflowed her face. 

♦ The facrifice was now compleated,' refumed fhe 
after a long filence : * 1 was the Almighty's, I was 
no longer my own. All fenfual ties were now to be 
broken ; I was become dead to the earth ; I prefiimed 
to believe it. But what was my terrror, on fearching 
into the abyfs of my own foul ! I there Ifill found love, 
but a frantic and criminal love; love covered with 

• Ihaine 
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ihame and defpair j love rebelling againft Heaveni 
iigaind nature, againft mylelf ; love conlumed by re- 
gret, torn with remorie, and transformed into rage. 

What have I done!" cried I to myfelf a thou land 
times; what have 1 done! This adored man, 
whom I mult fee no more, prefents himlelf to my 
imagination in all his charms." The happy knot 
which was to have made us one, all the moments of 
a delicious life, all the emotions of two hearts which 
death alone would have feparateii, prefented themfelves 
to my dilh'a^led foul. Ah, Madam, how giievous 
was the image! There is nothing which I have not 
done in order to blot it fiotn my memory. For iliele 
five years paft have I by turns banilhed it from my 
fight, and Icen it recur without cealing, ‘In vain do I 
fink myfeif in lleep, which only revives it in my mind ; 
in vain do 1 abllrail mylHf in folitude, where it awaits 
me : I find it at the foot of the altar, I bear it into 
the boibm of God himlelf. Meantime that God, who 
is the father of mercies, has at length taken pity on 
me. Time, lealbii, pinance, have weakened the fult 
Ihocks of this criminal pafiion, but a paintul languor 
has lucceeded. I feel inyfclt uiying eveiy moment, 
and the thought that I am drawing near to my grave is 
my ibie conlbiation.' 

Oil, my dear Lucllla!* ciied the maichionefs, after 
hearing her, ‘ which of us is moll to be pitied ! Love 
has been the caufe bothot your misfortunes and mine: 
but you loved the tendercll, the moll faithful, themofi 
grateful of men ; and 1 the moll pt i Hdious, the moll un- 
grateful, the moll cruel. You devoted yoiiiledf to Hea- 
ven, I delivered up mylelf to a villain ; your retreat was 
a triumph, mine is a reproach : people lament you, love 
you, and refped you ; but me they revile and traduce. 

< Of all lovers, the moll palfionate before marriage 
was the Marquis of Clarence. Young, amiable, le. 
ducing to the highell degree, he prom i led a mod happy 
difpofition. He feemed to pofiefs all the virtues, as 
he really did all the graces. The docile eafe of his 

temper 
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tamper received in fo lively a manner the impreflion of 
virtuous fentiments, that they fetmed as it’ they couUIl 
never have been effaced. It was too cafy for him, 
alas ! to infpire me with the pafTion which he had him- 
felf, or at leaft thought he had for me. All the con- 
veniences, which make great matches, conlpired with 
this mutual inclination ^ and my parents, who had 
ieen it rifing in my boibm, confented to crown it. 
Two years pafTed in the tendered union. O, Paris ! 

0 theatieoj vices ! O dreadful rock of love, innocence, 
and virtue ! My luifband, who till then had been hut little 
converfant with thofe of his own age, and that meiely 
to amufe hinirelf, as he laid, with their irregularities 
and follies, imbibed ini'enfihly the poifon of their tx- 
amplj. '1*1^ noily preparation for their in lipid meet- 
ings, the myllerious confidence of their adventures, 
the proud recitals of their empty plealiircs, the com- 
mendations lavifhed on their wortblels conquefis, all 
excited his curiofity. I'hc fwcetricls of an innocent 
and peaceful union had no longer the fame charms for 
him. I had niyfelf no other tuLnts ti)an thole which 
a viituous education bedows; 1 perceived that he re- 
quired more in me. • “ I am undone," laid I to my- 
lelf, “ my heait is no longer a ludicient return for 
his.V Indeed his attentions from that time were no- 
thing more than complaifance ; he no longer preferred 
thol’e coiiverfations, thofe private intei views, lb deli- 
cious to me, to the ebb and flow of a tumultuous fo- 
ciety. He himfelf pcH’uaded me to abandon niyfelf to 
didipation, only in order to authorife him to be aban- 
doned. 1 became more prelfing, and redrained him. 

1 took the refolution of leaving him at liberty, tliat 
he might willi for me, and fee me again with pleafure, 
after a comparifon which I thought mud be to my ad- 
vantage: but young corrupters I’ei/cd that ibul, un- 
fortunately too flexible; and fiom the inflant he had 
deeped his lips in the poifoned cup, his intoxication 
was without remedy, and his wandering without re- 
turn. I wanted to recal him; but it was too late. 

L Yott 
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••'You dellroy yourfelf, my dear,” faid I to hlm'i 
« and though it be dreadful to me to lee a hulband 
torn from me who formed all my delight, yet it is 
more for your fake than my own that 1 lament your 
error. You leek happinefs where it is moll alTuredly 
not to be found. Falle delights, fhameful pleafuies, 
will never fiti.sly your foul. The art of feducing and 
deceiving is the whole of that worldly art that now 
chnrnis you ; your wife knows it not, and you know 
it no better than Ihe; that infamous fc^iool is not 
formed for our hearts ; yours fufFeis itfelf to be loft in 
it's intoxication; but it will lali only for a time ; the 
illufion will vanilli hke a dream ; you will return to me, 
and find me ftiil the fame; an indulgent and faithful 
love waits yom rtturn, and all will be forgotten... You 
will have uvithor rtpioach nor complaint to fear from 
me: Itappy if I can conlble you, for all the chagrins 
which you may have occalioncd me ! But you, who 
know the value of virtue, and have tailed of her 
charms; you, wltom vice fliali have plunged from one 
abyfs into another ; you, whom it ftiall difmifs per- 
haps v^itli contempt, to conceal at home with your 
wife the langiiilhing days of a pitmature old age, your 
foul a prey to ciucl remorfe, how will you reconcile 
yourlllt to yourlelf? how will you be able ftiil toTclilh 
the pure plealui'e of being beloved by me; Alas ! my 
love itfelf will be your punillnnent. The more lively 
:il(b uiid tender that love will be, the more humilitating 
will it be tor you. It is this, my dear marquis, *it is 
this that grieves and overpowers me. Ceal'e to love 
me, if you pleall ; I can forgive you, fmee I have 
ceafed to be agreeable : but never render yourlelf un- 
worthy of my rendcinefs, and contrive at leaft not to 
be obliged to i>lufti before me.” Would you believe it, 
my deal Lucilia? a piece of raillery was all his anfwer. 
He told me that 1 talked hke an angel, and that what 
i had faid defeived to be committed to writing. But 
feeing my eyts brimful of tears, “ N^y, do not play 
the child ! laid he to me s 1 love you ; you know it ; 
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fiifTer me to amufe myfclf> and be afTured that nothing 
attaches me.'* 

^ However, (ome ofHcions friends failed not to in- 
form me of every thing that could grieve and confound 
me. Alas ! my hulband himfelf in a Ihort time defifted 
from keeping himfelf under my reftraint, and even frain 
flattering me. 

* 1 Hull diot tell you, my dear Lucilia, the many 
marks of humiliation and difguft that I endured. Your 
griefs in comparilbn of mine would even appear light 
to you. Imagine, if pollihle, the fituation of a vir- 
tuous and feeling foul, lively and delicate to excels, re- 
ceiving every day new outiages from the only objeft of 
its affection ; Hill living lor him alone, when he lives no 
longer for h^*, when he is not alhamcd to live for ob- 
jcils devoted to contempt. I fpare ycur delicacy the 
moft horrible part of this piflure. Reje6Ied, aban- 
doned, facrificed by my hiiA)and, I devoured my grief 
in filence : and if 1 aflPorded fbine profligate companies a 
topic of ridicule, a more juil and cotnpafTionate public 
conibled me with its pity j and I enjoyed the foie good 
which his vice could not take from me, a fpotlefs cha- 
racter, I have lince ioft that, niy dear Lucilia, The 
wickednefs of the women, whom my exam})le humbled, 
coulj not bear to fee me irreproachable. They inter- 
preted, according to their wifhes, my folitude and ap- 
parent tranquility : they aferibed to me as a lover, the 
iirft man who had the impudence to conceive that he 
was^vell leceivcd by me. My hufband, to whom my 
prelence was a continual reproach, and who found hiin- 
ielf not yet fiifficuntly at liberty, in order to rid him- 
iclf of my importunate grief, took the firrt pretext that 
was prefented to him, and ban idled me to one of his 
country- feats. Unknown to the world, far from the 
fight of my misfortunes, I at leaft enjoyed in Iblltude 
the liberty of indulging my grief; but the cruel man 
caufed it to be notified to me, that I might chufe a con- 
vent ; that his feat of Florival was fold, and that I 
«iuft retire from tliencc.’ — ‘ Florival ! interrupted Lu- 
L » ^ cilia. 
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tilia, Sn a violent emotion. * That was the place of 
my exile,' refumed the niarchionefs. * Ah, Madam ! 
what name have you pronounced !’ — * The name of 
my hulhand betoie he acquired the marquiiate of Cla- 
rence.’- What do I hear! Oh, Heaven! oh, juft 
Heaven ! is it poftible ?' cried Liicilia, throwing her- 
lelf upon the holbm of her friend. ‘ What is the mat- 
ter ! what tro\ibles you ! what hidden revolution 1 Lu- 
cilla, recover your fenfes.’— ‘ How, Madam ! is Flo- 
rival then the perfidious wretch, the villain, who be- 
trays and difhotiours you'.'---* Do you know him - 
‘ It is the man, Madam, whom I adored, whom I 
have mourned for theie five years paft ^ the man who 
would have had iny lalt fighs!’-— * What fay you ?’— 

* It is he. Madam! Alas, what had be/sn iny^lotl’ 
At theie words Lucilia, bowing her face to the ground, 

* Oh, my God'.' laid ftie, * oh, my God ! it was thou 
who Itrctched'it out thine hand towards me.’ 7'he mar- 
chionefs was confounded, and unable to recover from 
her aftonifliment. * Doubt it not,' laid fhe to Lucilia ; 

* the defigns of Heaven are vilibly inanifefted upon us : 
it brings us together, infpites us with a mutual confi- 
dence, and opens our hearts toi.each other, as two 
Iburces of light and conlbiation. Well, my worthy 
and tender friend, let us endeavour to forget at once 
both our misfortunes, and the peifon who occaiioned 
them.* 

From this time the tendernefs and intimacy of tlieir 
friendfhip ciicreafed to the higheft degree : their Soli- 
tude had plcafures known only to the unfortunate. 
But, in a little time, this calm was interrupted by the 
news of the danger which threatened the marquis. His 
dinipations colt him his life. At the point of death 
he alked for his viiiuous wife. She teais herlUf from 
the arms of her foilorn companion; haltciis to him; 
arrives ; and finds him expiring. * Oh vou, wh-mi 1 
have fb gieatly and ibciuellv injiired,’ laid he to her on 
rccolleiting her, * fee the fruit of my irregularities ; 
Ice the dreadful itroke which the hand of hath in- 
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fllfled Upon me. If I am yet worthy of your pity» 
raife up to Heaven your innocent voice, and lay my 
lemorfe before it.’ The diltra^fed wife would have 
thrown herfelf on his bofom. ' Stand off,’ laid he ; 
* I fliudder at myfelf ; my breath is the blail of death:’ 
adding after a long filence. * Do you know me again in 
this Ifate to which iny crimes have reduced me ? Is this 
that pure foul that n fed to mix itielf with thine? Is 
this that half of thylelf ? Is this that nuptial bed that 
received me when worthy of thee ? Perfidious friends ; 
detcllable cnchantiefils ; come, ice, andHiudder! Oh, 
my foul ! who will deliver thee from this hideous pri- 
fon? — Sir,’ laid he to his phyiician, ‘ have I long to 
Jive? My pains aie intolerable. Leave me not, my 
generous friend j I lliould fall, but for thee, into the 
molt' dread nil deipair .... Cruel death, compieat, 
conipleat the expiation of my life. There arc no evils 
which I do notdeler\e: I have betrayed, difiionoured, 
bai'cly perlecuted innocence and virtue itielf.’ 

The marchionefs, in tlie agonies of grief, made 
every moment new efforts to throw herlelf on the bed, 
from which they endtavoured to remove her. At lait 
the unhappy man expired 5 his eyes fixed upon her, 
and his voice died away in afking Iitr pardon. 

']^he only confolation the marchionefs was capable 
of, arofe from that religious confidence with which lb 
good a death inlpired her. * He was,’ faid (he, • more 
weak than wicked, and more frail than culpable. The 
wojild led him allray by its pleafures j God brought 
him back again by a(Hi6lions : he has challiled and 
pardons him.— -Yes, my hulband, my dear Clarence,* 
ciied (lie, ‘ now dil'cncumbeftd of the ties of blood 
and the world, thou waitelt me in the bolbni of thy 
God.’ 

Her Ibul filled with thefe holy ideas, (he went to join 
htr friend, whom (lie found at the foot of the altar. 
Lucilia’s heart was rent wdthin her at the relation of 
this criitl and virtuous death. They wept together 
for the lali time j and Ibme time after, the niarchionels 
L 3 conle- 
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confecrated to God, with the lame vowe as Lucilia, 
that htart, thoi'e charms, thofe virtues, of which the 
world was unworthy. 

ALL OR NOTHING. 

A t that time of lift when it is lb agreeable to be 
a widow, Cecilia could not help thinking of a 
frelli engagement. Two livals difputed her choice. 
One, niodell and plain, loved only hei j the other, art- 
ful and vain, was above rill things fond of himfelf. 
The fiill had the confidence of Cecilia; the Itcond 
had her love. Cecilia was unjufi, you will fay : not 
at all. Plain iolk^ lugle^I themlelves ; they think, 
that in order to pLafe, it is lufficient to love with fin- 
ccrity, and to convince otheis of their love. Rut theic 
are few diipofitions which do not require a *little oma- 
nienl. A man without ait in the midlf of the woild, 
is like a lady at the Optra without rouge. 

Eialfus, with his ufual frankneis, iiad faid to Ceci- 
lia, * I love you!' and fiom that time loved her as if 
ihc had breathed nothing elfe : his love was his life. 
Floiicourt had lendeied himlelf agieeable by thole lit. 
tie gallantries which have the air <jf pretending to no- 
thing. Among the attentions which he paid to Ceci- 
lia, Tie chole, not the moll paflionatc, but the moll Ic- 
ducing. Nothing atFc6led, nothing grave : he appealed 
lb much the moie amiable, as he leemed not to intend 
it. She pitied Krallus ; did not know an honefler 
man: it was pity that it was iinponiblc to love h^m. 
She dreaded Floiicouit; he was a dangerous creature, 
and would perhaps be the luin of a woman ; but how 
was it polnble to defend one’s fell? However, flie 
would not deceive Ei.illus. blie mud confelb the whole 
to him. 

* I efteem you, EiaHus," laid Cecilia to him, ‘ and 
I am lenlible you met it inoie. But the heart has its 
capiiccs ; my own diflents fioni iny icalon.'— ‘ I un- 
derlland you, Madam,' replied Eiadus, containing 
kimielf, but with teais in his eyes, * your realon pleads 

fur 
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for me, but your heart for another.’— ‘ I confefs it, 
and not without regret: I Oiould be to blan.e, if 1 
were free j but there is no anfweiing for inclination.* 

‘ Very well, Madam : 1 will love then alone; I fliall 
derive the more gloty from it.'—* But there, now, is 
the very thing I would not have.*---* Nor I neither; 
but that is to no purpole.'— ‘ And what is to become 
of you.’--* Whatever Love and Nainrt pleafc.’— ‘ You 
difirefs me, Eralhis, by thus ahando!*.ing yourlelf.'— - 
‘ I mult abandon mylUl, when I cannot help it.’— 
‘ How unhappy am I in having ever known you !’--- 
• Indeed you had need complain: it is a terrible mis- 
fortune to be beloved!*—* Yes, it is a mistoriiine to 
have caufe to reproach one’s Llf on account of a man 
we efteem.’-i-* You, Madam ! you have nothing to 
reproach yourfelf. An honeft man may complain ot a 
coquette who tiifles with him; or lathcr, Ihe is un- 
worthy of his complaints and regiet ; but what wrongs 
have you committed ? Have you employed any feducing 
arts to attra£t me; any complaifance to retain me? 
Did 1 confult you al)out loving you ? Who obliges you 
Co think me amiable? Follow your own inclination, 
and I will follow m.nu-. Be not afraid that 1 foall 
plague you.' — * No, but you will plague yoinlelf; 
for, jn fliort, you will fee me.* — * What ! would you 
be cruel enough to foibid me your fight ?’ — * Far from 
it, I alTure you ; but I will) to fee you eafy, and as 
my belt friend.’ — ‘ Friend, let it be; the name figniiies 
iiotWng.' — * But the name is not enough ; I would 
bring you back in reality to that fentiment, fo pure, 
fo tender, and lb lolid, to that friendihip which 1 feel 
for you.’ — * Well, Madam, you may love me as you 
pleafe ; pray now permit me to love you as I can, and 
as much as 1 can. 1 only drnre the liberty of being 
unhappy after my ow'ii manner.’ 

The obftinacy of Eraltus grieved Cecilia ; but, af- 
ter all, flie had done her duty: fo much the worfe for 
him if he loved her ftill. She gave hcrfelf up, there- 
fore, without concern or reproacli, to her inclinatiou 

for 
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for Floricourt. The moft refined gallantry was put 
in pra6lice to captivate her. Floricourt Succeeded 
without difRculty. He knew how to pleafe, thought he 
loved, ai^d was happy, if he had cholen to be fb. But 
felf-love is the bane of love. It was but a trifle in 
Floricourt's eyes to be loved more than every thing elfe; 
he wanted to be loved iblely, without reftrve or parti* 
cipation. It is true that he fet the example: he had 
detached himfelf for Cecilia from a prude whom he 
had ruined, and a coquette who ruined him ; he had 
broke off with five or fix of the vaineft *and foolifhell 
young fellows in the world. He luppecl no where but 
at Cecilia's, where it was delicious fupping; and he 
had the goodne/s to think of her amidfi a circle of wo- 
men, not one of whom equalled her eith^er in grace or 
beauty. Such uncommon proceedings, not to‘ fpeak 
of meiit dill moie uncommon, had not they a right to 
cxa6l from Cecilia the moft abfolute devotion I 

In the mean time, as he was not fufticiently in love 
to be at all deficient in addni’s, he took care not to 
fuffer his pretenfions to appear at fit ft. Never had man 
before conqueft been moie cuinplaifunt, more docile, 
lefs affumiiig, than Floricourt j ,but from the moment 
he faw himlclf maftcr of her heart, he became its ty< 
rant. Difficult, imperious, jealous, he wanted tq pof- 
fefs alone all the faculties of Cecilia's foul. He could 
not fo much as permit her one idea except his own, 
much lefs a thought which came not from him. A 
decifive tafte, a ftridl connc6Vion, was fine to difj^eafe 
him; but his meaning was to be guefled at. He would 
force her to afk him a hundred times over what he 
was thinking of, or what had put him out of humour : 
and it was never but as a favour that he confefted at 
Jaft that fiich a thing had diipleafed him, or fuch a 
peiTon made him dull. In fliort, as foon he faw that 
nis will was a law, he declared it without ceremony 5 
and it was Uibmitted to without oppofition. It wa^ 
but a linall matter to require of Cecilia the facriHce of 
thofc pleaiures which naturally prelentod theiuldves j 

he 
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he g;ave birth to them the oftener, on ptirpofe to ice 
them lacriiicecl to him. He ipoke with traniport of 
a play or an entertainment ; he invited Cecilia to it ; 
and they fettled the paity with ladies of his own 
naming; the hour came, they weie dielTed, the horfcs 
put to 5 he changed his dcfign, and Cecilia was obliged 
to pretend a head-ach. He ju'ehnteil her a flic-h itnd, 
whom he introduced as an adoi able woman ; ihe was 
found fuch ; an intimacy was contraftcd. A week af- 
ter, he confelled he had been deceived ; (he was a(Fc6ied, 
iniipid, or giddy ! and Cecilia was obliged to break otf 
with her. Cecilia was in a (hort time reduced to (light 
acquaintances, whom, however, he complained ot her 
feeing too often. She perceives not that her complai- 
fance was changed into (lavciy. We think wc purfne 
our own will when we purl’iie the will of thole we love. 
Floricoiirt feemed to her only to foreftall her own de- 
files. She facrificed every thing to him, without fo 
much as fufpe^ting (lie made him any facrifices; yet 
Floricourt's Jllf-love was nrt (atisHed. 

The company of the town, perleftly frivolous and 
tranlifory as it was, yet appeared to him too intered- 
ing. He extolled folitiUe; he repeated a bundled times 
that there was no tiue love but in the countiy, far 
from dilTipation and noife, and that he (liould never be 
happy but in a retreat inaccellible to irnpertinents and 
rivals. Cecilia had a countiy-houfe to his wifli. SKc 
had longed to pal’s the fined part of the year there with 
him, but could ilic do it with decency ? He gave her 
to iinderdand, that it was fufikient to take oHF all the 
air of a private party, by carrying fucli a friend along 
with them as Eradus, and a woman of the cliara6fer 
of Artenice. After all, if people Ihould talk, their 
mariage which was foon to be concluded, would filence 
them. They let out, Eialhis was of the party, and 
this again was a refimment of Floricourt’s lei 1- love. 
He knew that Eradus was his rival, his iinl’iiccelsful 
rival : it was the mod flattering tedimony that he could 
diave of his triumph j tliercfore he had contrived excel- 

• Icntly 
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lently to bring It about. His attentions to him had 
air of compaihon and ruperiority^ at which Eradus was 
ibraetimes quite out of patience; but the tender and 
delicate friendfhip of Cecilia made him amends fcr 
theie humiliations^ and the feai‘ of dlfpleafing her made 
him dil'guile them. However, Aire as he was that they 
were going into the country only in order to enjoy their 
love there at liberty, how could he refolve with him- 
ielf to follow them ? This ieile6lion Cecilia made at 
well as he; fhe would have hindered him, but the 
party was fettled, pall revocation. BeAbes, Artenice 
was young and hanclibme. Solitude, opportunity, li- 
berty, example, jealoufy, and pique, might engage 
Kraltus to turn towu! ds her thole vows which Cecilia 
could not lillen to. Cecilia was moduli enough to 
think it poflihle for a perfun to be unfaithful to her« 
and jull enough to wifli it; but it was betraying a 
very flight knowledge of the heart and charailer of 
Eralhis. 

Aitenice was one of thofe women with whom love it 
only an arrangement ol lociety, who are olFended at a 
long attachment, who grow tired of a couftant paflion^ 
and who depend fiifhcientiy on f he honeliy of the men 
to deliver themfelves up to them without referve, and 
to quit them without helitation. They had told h.r 

* We are going to pafs fome time in the country { 
Eraflus is to be there; will you make one ?’ She re- 
plied, with a Anile, ‘ With all my heart f a plcafant 
ichemc!' and the party was iniediately fettled. ,.Thit 
was an additional torment to Eraltus. Artenice had 
heaid Cecilia praile her friend; as the moll prudent 
man in the woild, the honeiicil and moft relervcd. 
^ That is charming,' laid Artenice within herfelf; 

* that is a kind of man to be taken and dilmilTed with- 

out precaution or noile. Happy or unhappy, that is 
not to the purpole : one is never at one's cai'e but with 
people of this fort. An Kralfus is a rarity !' We may 
readily conclude, aftei theie reflei^ions, that Erallua 
did not want for encouragement. Fio- 
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floricourt behaved towards Cecilia with an afTiduity 
perfeflly diftrefling to an unfuccel'sful rival. Cecilia 
in vain endeavoured to conftrain herielf ; her looks, her 
voice, her very filence betrayed her. Eraflus was upon 
the rack; but he concealed his pain. Artenice, like a 
dexterous woman, kept conveniently at a diftance, and 
engaged Erallus to follow her. * How happy are they,* 
laid The one day to him as they were walking together: 

* wholly taken up with each other, they feel a mutual 
iiitisfa^^ion, and live only for themlelves ! It is a great 
happind's merely to love. What fiy you to it?’ — 

* Yes, Madam,’ replied Eradus looking down, ‘ it is 
a gitat happinefs when two — * * Oh, there are always 
two; for I do not fee that one is alone in the world.* 
— ‘ I mean, Ma<lam, two hearts equally ilnfible, and 
made to love one another equally.’ — ‘ Equally! that 
is very unrtafonable. For my part, I think that we 
ought to be lefs difiicult, and to content ourfelves with 
coming up within a fmall matter of it. Siippofe I have 
more lenfibility in my temper than he that attaches him- 
fclf to me, muft I punilh him tor it > Every one gives 
what he has, and we have no room to reproach him 
who contiibutes tovvaifls fociety that portion of lenll- 
bility which Nature has given him. I wonder that the 
coldd^ hearts are always the moll delicate. You, for 
example ; you, now, are a man that would expe6l one 
to love you to dillratlion,’ — < I, Madam I I expeft no- 
thing,’ — * You miftake'mc ; that is not what I mean. 
You tiave enough in you to feduce a woman to be fiire. 
1 thould not even be furpiifcd at her conceiving an in- 
elhiation for you.’ — ‘ That may be, Madam: in point 
of folly, 1 doubt nothing; but if a woman were fo fool- 
ifh as to fall in love with me, I think fhe would be much 
to be pitied.’ — ‘ Is this a caution, Sir, which you are 
fo kind as to give me ?' — ‘ You Madam 1 I flatter my- 
felf that you think me neither foolifli nor weak enough 
to give you any fuch caution.’ — ‘ Very well, you Ipealc 
in general then, and except me out of politenels.?* — 

* The exception itfelf is unneceflary, Madam; for 

• you 
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you have nothing to do in the cafe/ — • Pardon me. 
Sir: it is 1 who tell you» that you have qualities 
enough to pleale, and that one might very eaiily love 
you to diftra6lioii ; and it is to me that you reply^ that 
one would be very much to be pitied if one loved you. 
Nothing, in my opinion can be more perfonal. Hey! 
what, you aie einbarraiTed ?' — * 1 confefs that your rail- 
lery cmbarrairts me ; 1 know not how to reply to it ; 
but it is not generous to attack me with weapons 
which 1 am not aimed with.’ — ‘ But, if I were in 
earnelf, Erailus ; if nothing in the world were truer?* 

* Your lervant, Mruhun: the fituation I am now re- 
duced to will not pcnnii me to amufe you any longer.’-- 

* Ah ! upon my word lie is in downright earneft,’ faid 
file, following him with her eyes. ‘ The tone of le- 
vity, the laughing air which I alTumed, piqued him: 
he is a man for leiitimcnt j I mull talk to him in his 
own language, 'ro-morrow, in this grove, one turn 
more, and my viitoiy is decided.* 

Eraltus’s walk with Artenice had appeared very 
long to Cecilia. Eraltus returned from it quite pen- 
five, and Aitenice in triiiinph. ‘ Well,' f.iiil Cecilia 
to her friend, in a very low voiciv * what do you think 
of Eraftub ?’ 

‘ Why I like him pretty well } he has not quits tired 
me, and that is a great deal ; he has Ibme excellent 
qualities, and one might make an agreeable man ot 
him. I find him only a little romantic in his manner. 
He expe^ls fentiment ; a fault of habit, a mere soun- 

try prejudice, of which it is cafy to break him.’ 

« He expeHs fentiment !' laid Cecilia within herlelfj 

* they are coming to terms already I This is going 
very far at one inteiTjew. I think Erafius afts his 
paitwith a good grace. Well! but if he is happy 
am I to take it ill ? Yet, it was wrong in him to want 
to perfuadc me that he was fo greatly to be pitied. He 
might have fpared my delicacy the heavy reproaches, 
which he knew very well 1 heaped upon myfclf. It is the 
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frerizyof lovers always to exaggerate their pains, In 
ihort> he is coniuledi and I am I'ufliciently comforted.* 

Cecilia, in this idea, put lei's rellraint on herielf 
with i-egard to Floricourt. Kiaftus, whom nothing 
eicaped, became more melancholy than ufual. Ceci- 
lia and Artenice attributed his melancholy to the fame 
canle. A growing paflion always produces that effect. 
The day aiter, Artenice tlid not fail to contrive a tste^ 
ii-ietc tor Cecilia and Floricourt, by taking away 
Frahns along with her. 

‘ You are angry/ laid flie, * and I want to be recon- 
rilcd to you. 1 fee, Ei ailus, that you are not one pf thole 
ii]«.n with whom Jove is lo be treated with raillery: 
you look upon an engagement as one of the moll feri- 
ous things in/he world; I like you the better for it.’ 
— I ! Not at all. Madam ; I am too well perluaded 
that a fei ions pallion is the highell extravagance, and 
that love is no longer a pleafurc tlian while Tt is a jell,* 
---* Be conlillent then. Yetterday evening you ic- 
c]iiired an equid lenfibility, a mutual inclination/- — 

‘ [ rc(juiircl an impofllbility ; or, at ieall, the moft un- 
cominoii thing in the world; and 1 maintain, that 
without this union, )rhich is fb difficult that it mull 
be given up, the wiicll and lurell way is to make a jeft 
ol loye, without annexing any chimerical value and 
importance to it.'— ^ U|ion my word, my dear Eraf- 
“tus, you talk like an angel. Why, indeed, fliould we 
torment ourlelves to no purpofe, endeavouring to love 
inore«than we are able ? We agree, fettle matters, grow 
weary of each other, and part. On calling up the ac- 
count, we have had pleafuie: the time, therefore, was 
well employed; and would to Heaven we could be 

lb amiil'ed all our lives!* * This now,’ laid Erafliis 

within himfelf, ‘ is a very convenient way of think- 
ing!’—* I well know,’ continued file, *what they call 
a ferious paffion: nothing is more gloomy, nothing 
more dull. UDeafinels, jealouly, are continually tor- 
menting the two unhappy creatures. They pretend to 
bw fatisfied with each other, and weary themfelves to 
M djfath.' 
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death / — * Ah, Madam ! vshat is it you fay ? They 
want nothing, if they love truly. Such an union is 
the charm of life, the delight or the foul, the fullnefs 
of happinefs !*-->< Really, Sir, you are mad with your 
eternal inconfiftencies. What would you have, pray ?’ 

What is not to be found; Madam j and what per- 
haps will never be feen.’ — « A fine expectation, truly ! 
And in the mean while your heart will continue difen- 
gagtd ?— -* Alas, would to Heaven it could!-— ‘ It is 
not lb then, Eialtus?' — * No, ceitainly Madam; and 
you would pity its condition, could you but conceive 
it.* At thfle words he left her, lifting his eyes to- 
wards heaven, and heaving a piofmind ligli. ‘ This, 
then,’ faid Arttnicc, * is what they tail a referved 
man I He is To much lb, that it makes jiiin a down« 
right bend. By good luck, 1 have not explained my- 
felf. PolHbly f ought to have fpoken out ; bafl^ful 
people mult be aHilted. But he walks off with an ex- 
clamation, without giving one time to alk him what 
pudeiTt’s or afHi^s him. He Audi ice : he miiA declare; 
for, in Aiort, I am come to a compromHe, and my ho- 
nour is concerned.’ 

Floricourf, during fupper, w^auted to entertain him- 
ielf at the expence of Eraitus. ‘ So,’ faid lie to Arte- 
nice, ‘ where have you been ? Nothing Aiould bt con- 
cealed from fiiends, and we let you the example.’ 
—‘Right,’ faid Artenice, with indignation, ‘it we 
knew how to profit by tlie examples that are fet us; or 
did we even know what we would be at. If one <alks 
of a lerious paATion, the geiuKman treats it as a jeft ; 
if one agrees to its being a jelt, he goes back again to 
the ferious.' — ‘ It is ealy for you, Madam,' faid Eraf- 
tus, ‘ to turn me into ridicule ; 1 fubmit to it as much 
as you pleaie.’ — ‘ Nay, Sir, I have no fuch delign ; 
but we ate among friends, let us explain. We have 
not time to obierve and guefs at each other. I pleaie 
you, that you have given me to underAand ; I will not 
giAemble that you are agreeable enough to me. We are 
not come here to be idle I'pe^Rtors ; honour itielf requires 

that 
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that we iliould be employed ; let us make an end, and 
underftand one another. How is it that you would love 
me? How would you have me love you?* — ‘ I Ma- 
dam!* cried Eraftus, ‘ I do not want you to love me.* 
— ‘ What, Sir ! have you deceived me then ?* — * Not at 
all. Madam ; I car heaven to witnefs, that I have not 
laid one woid to you in the leaft like love.* — ‘ Nay, 
then,* faid flic to him,* getting up from table, ‘ this is 
a piece of cfTiontery beyond any thing I ever law.* Flo- 
ricourt wouljjl have detained her. ‘ No, Sir, I am not 
able to endure the fight of a man who has the afliirance 
to deny the dull and infipid declarations witli which he 
has affronted me, and which I had the goodnefs to put 
up with, prepolTefled by the commendations tint had 
been given 1 know not why, of this wretched crea- 
ture.’ 

‘ Artenice is gone off in a rage,* faid Cecilia toEraf- 
tus on feeing him again the next day j * what has paflld 
between you ?* — ‘ Some idle talk. Madam j the rel’ult of 
which on my fide was, that nothing is more to he 
dreaded than a ferious paffion, and nothing is more de- 
fpicablc than a frivolous one. Artenice has feen me 
figii j flie thought I ighed for her; and I undeceived 
her, that is all.’ — * You undeceived her! that ishand- 
foiue^riough ; hut you fliould have done it with a little 
ipore art!’ — ‘How, Madam, could flie dare to tell 
'you that we were on the brink of love, and would ypu 
have had me contain myfelf! What would you have 
thoi^ht of my affent, or even of my Hlence ?*— ‘ That 
you were in the right. Artenice is young and hand- 
Ibme, and your attachment would have been merely 
an amufement.’— < I am not in an humour to aniule 
myfelf. Madam { and I beg of you to fpare the advice, 
by which I fliall never profit.’— But you are now 
alone with us, and you yoiu*felf muft perceive that you 
will a£l but a very ftrange part here.*—* I fhall aft. 
Madam, the part of a friend : nothing is, in my opi. 
nion, more honourable.*—* But, Eraftus, how will 
you be able to fupport it ?’ — * Leave that to me, Ma. 

M » ^ danij 
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diam, and do not make yourfelf at all uneafy on my 
account,’— I cannot help being unealy; for, in /hort, 
I know your fituation, and indeed it is dreadful.’— - 

* May be fo ; but it is neither in your power nor mine 
to render it better : let me alone, and let us talk no 
more of it.*— Talk no more of it! Soon faid; but 
you are unhappy, and I am tlie caufe.’— ‘ Oh! no, 
Madam ; no : I have told you' lb an hundred times ; 
you have nothing to reproach youthlf with. In God’s 
name be eafy.’— ‘ I (hould be ealy if you could but be 
fo.’— * Nay, now, you are criu l. Thougli you fbould 
jnfift upon knowing what paifes in my Ibul, yet I 
ihould not have one pang the lefs, but you would have 
a piece of chagrin the more for it ; pr’ythec now for- 
get that I love you.’— ‘ Hey ! how ? loigct it ? I fee 
it every moment.’—* You would have me leave you, 
then?’---‘ Why, our fituation would lequire it.’- — 

* Very well ; drive me away then, that will lie the 
bed.'- -* I drive you away, my friend! It is tor you 
that I am in pain.’—* O, then, for my part J declare 
to you, that I cannot live without you.’—* You think 
foj but abfeiice — ’ *Abrence! a fine remedy for love 
like miner — * Doubt not its tf}\cacy, iny dear Kraf- 
tiis : there are women more amiable and lei’s uiijuft 
than I.’ — * I am glad of it; but that is all, one 
to me.’ — * You think fo at pielent.’ — ‘ I am iioyv 
vfhixt I (hall be all my life long; I knovvmylelf; 1 
know the women. Do not l>e afraid that any of 
them can make me either happy or unhappy.’--,-* I 
believe that you would not attach youiTelf at fiift; 
but you will difiipate in the woiid.’ — * And with 
what ? Nothing in it aimifes me. Here, at leaft I 
have no time to grow dull ; I lee you, or am going 
to fee you ; you talk to me kindly j I am lure that you 
do not forget me j and if I were at a dilhince from you, 
I have an imagination that would be my torment.’ — 

* And could it paint any thing more cruel than what you 
fee ?’ — « I fee nothing, Madam ; I defire to lee nothing, 
fpare me the uneafinefs of being your confident.’-- 

* In- 
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f Indeed I admire your moderation/-—* Yes, I have 
great merit, indeed, in being moderate ! Would you 
nave me beat you ?'— « Noj but people ufiially coin- 
plain on fuch occafions.' — ‘ And of what ?' — ‘ I do 
not know; but 1 cannot reconcile To much love with To 
much realbn/ — * Be afTured, Madam, every one loves 
after his own falhion : mine is not to rave. If ill lan- 
guage would pleaie you, 1 could bellow as much as 
another; but I doubt whether that would luccccd.' — 

* I lole nothing by that, Eialluo; and at the bottom of 
your heart—’ * No, I vow that my heart lefpcfls you 
as much as my mouth. I never luipiilcd myfeif one 
moment poflelTed with the lead anger againll you-’ — 

* Yet you torment yourfelf, I fee plainly. Melancholy 

gains upon^you.’ — * I am not very gay.' ‘ You 

hardly eat.’— I live, at lealt.’— -* I am line you do 
not deep at all.'—* Pardon me, I fleep a little, and 
that is the iiappiett part of my time ; lor 1 fee you in 
my llumbeis Inch alnioli as 1 wifli you to he.'—* Eraf- 
tus!'— * Cecilia!'—* You otfend mc.'---‘ Nay, Ma- 
dam ! it is too much to want to rob me of my dreams. 
You are, in reality, fuch as you think proper; lulFtr 
me then, at lead ii^ idea, to have you Inch as pit ales 
me.’ — * Do not be angry, but let us talk reafon. 
Thcfc veiy dreams which I ought not to know of, 
ijiCliilfilh your palTion.*’ — * So much the better. Madam, 
Jo much the better ; I fhould be very foriy to be cured 
of it.’ — * And why do you perfill to love me without 
liO|^' ?’---* Without hope! I am' not reduced to that 
yet : if your Icntiinents were jud they would be duia- 

ble. But ’ * Do not flatter yourfelf, Eiadus; I am 

in love, and for my whole life.’-— * I do not flatter my- 
felt, Cecilia ; it is you that flander yourlelf. Your 
paliion is a fever which will have its peiiod. Jt is not 
generous to fpeak ill of one’s rival : I am fileiit ; but I 
refer it to the goodnefs of your difpolition, to the de- 
liclicy of your heart—’ * They are both blind.’— - 

* That is owning they are not fo. One mull have 
ieen, or have had Ibme glimmerings, even to know tiiat 

M 3 we 
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we fee ba<fly.’— ‘ Well, I confei’s it : I remember to 
have (lilcovered faults in Floricoiiit; but I know no- 
thing more in him/—* That knowledge will come to 
you, Madam, and on that I depend/-—* And if 1 
many Floricourr, as, indeed, every thing tends that 
way—’ * In that cale T (hall have nothing moit either 
to hope or to fear; and my refohition is alrtridy taken/ 

* And what is it?’-—* To give over loving you/--- 

* And how aie you to do that?’-—* How? nothing 

fo tafy. If I were in the army, and a ball ’ * O 

Heavens >/— * Is it fb difficult, then, to Inppole one’s 
felf in the army ?’— * Ah, my cruel fritiul, what is it 
you fay ? and with what levity do you tell me ot a mil- 
chief tor wliich I fliould never forgive mylelf !’ Ceci- 
lia began to melt at this idea, when Floricourt came 
up to them. Eraftus foon left them, according to his 
uliial practice. * Our friend, my dear Cecilia,’ laid 
Floricourt, * is a very gloomy mortal ; what lay you ?’ 
— * He is an honelt ci^ature,’ replied Cecilia, * whole 
virtues I rei'peft.’— * Faith, with all his viitues I willi 
he would go and indulge his reveries ibrnevvlu-jc elle; 
we want gaiety and company in the country.’—* Per- 
haps he has fome reafon to be pensive and Iblitary.'— -- 

* Yes, I believe lb, and I guefs it. You blnlh, Ce- 
cilia! I fhall bedilcieet, and your embarralTmcnt im- 
poles filence on me.’—* And what fliould be my *;ji- 
barraffinent, Sir? You believe that Eraftus loves me," 
and you have reafon to believe it. I pity him, I advil'c 
him, I talk to him as his friend; theie is nothing in 
all this to bliiHi at.’—* Such a confeffion my beautiful 
Cecilia, renders you ftill more delerving of elteem ; but 
allow that it comes a little too late/—* I did not think 
mylelf, obliged. Sir, to inform you of a lecret which 
was not mine ; and I fliould have concealeil it from 
you all my life long, if you had not lurprifed me into 
the difeovery. There is in thefe kinds of confidences 
an oftentatioii and cruelty not in my difpolition. We 
fliould at leaft refpefl thole whom we have made iin- 
Jiappy There is heroifm for you I’ cried Floricourt 

ill 
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in a tone of anger and irony. < And does this friend 
whom you ule ib well know how far mattei s are gone 
between us Yes, Sir, I have told him all.’— 
and Ik* has dill the goodneis to ftay here!’---* I endea- 
voured to dilj)o(e him to leave us.’— Ah! I have no"^_ 
thing more to lay j 1 Ihoiild have been furpiized it 
your delicacy had not toieiim mine. You pei caved 
the indecency of futfering a man who loves you to con- 
tinue in youi houl'e, at tiu- very moment in which you 
are going to declare lor his rival. I'lieie would even 
be inhumanity in it, to render him a witnel's of the fa- 
ci ifice you make me. When is he to depai t ‘ I 
do not know , I have not had the courage to piLfcribc 
the time; and he has not the refolutioii to determine 
upon it.'---*^You rally, Cecilia: who then is to pro- 
nofe to him to rid us of his prefence ? it would not be 
handl'ome in me.'—* It Hiali be myfelF, Sir; do not be 
unealy.’—* And what uivalinefs do I Ihew, Madam! 
Would you do me the honour of liippoling me to be 
jealous ? I afliire you I am not in the leaft lb ; my de- 
licacy has youilelf only in view, and for the little pain 
it may give you--’ * It will give me pain, no doubt, 
to deprive a rtfpeftable fiiend of the only conlblation 
that is left him ; Init I know how to do myfelf vio- 
lence.'---* Violence, Madam! that is very Itrong. I 
vv^iiiid have no violence ; that would be the way to ren- 
der me odious, and I ftiall theiefore go myfelf, and 
perfuade this refpeilable fiiend not to abandon you.’--- 
* on Sir, your raillery is miglity well timed ; and 1 
dcfeivc, indeed, that you fliould talk to me in this man- 
ner.’—*! am very unhappy. Madam, to have dil'plealed 
you,’ faid Florjcourt, on lecing her eyes bedewed with 
tears. * Forgive me my imprudence. I did not know 
all the concern you had foi my rival and your friend,* 
At thefe words he left her, overcome with giief, 
Kradus, at his return, found her in this fitiiation. 
< What is the matter. Madam?’ laid he, accofting 
her 5 * in tears !’---* You lee. Sir, the moft wretched of 
\voinen : 1 am iVnfible that my weaknefs will ruin me, 

and 
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and yet am unable to cine myfelt’. A man, to whom 
I have facrihcd every tiling, doubts of my ientiments, 

treats me with contempt, and liifpeils me.’ ‘ I un- 

derlland, Madam, he is jealous, and mult be made 
ealy. Your cjiiitt is concerned in it, and theie is no- 
thing that I woL'ld not fucrifice to a ccnicein lo diar to 
me. Adieu : may you be happy ! and I ihall bt lei’s 
wretched.’ Cecilia's tears bin ft fi>rth afielh at thefe 
woids. ‘ I have exhorted you to fly me, laid flie to 
him ; 1 advifL'd you to it a:; a tnend, ai.d for your own 
fake. The t-floit 1 made over my own loiil had nothing 
liimiilialing in it, btu (o haui(h you to gratify an un- 
reaioJiablr man, to i id him of a fiifpicion which I ought 
neva* to have u aud, to be obligtd to juftify my lovt by 
the l':» '^rifice of triend.iiip, is lliami ful aiicj oveiwljelm- 
ing’ did an) thing coll me lo dear befoie.’---* It 

mull !>c lb, M.id.im, if love Floricouri,’— Yes, my 
dear Kra'iii'j, oiry lUc: 1 tlo love him, and it is in vain I 
i\pit (i h inyich loi* It,’ Eraftus Iiltcncd no longer, but 
wlmu ofl’. 

Floricourt made life of evciy method to appe.’fe Ce-^ 
cilia i his gcntlcne's, his complaiUiice, were not to be 
ccprdled, when his will was lu’/dltd. Erallus was 
alniv^ll forgot } and vehat is it we do not forget loi the 
perfon w-e love, when we have the liappinei's to b^lievi 
oiidtlvcs beloved again ! One only amii/dneiit, a 2 '‘.« ! 
and tb.Pt a very innocent one, yet lemained to CeciliS" 
in their folitude. She had bi ought up a goldfinch, 
which, by a wnndcrliil inlllnti, anfwtred to her curtift'es. 
He knew her voice, and would fly to meet her. He 
never fung but when he faw her } he never eat but out 
of lur hand, nor ilrank but out of lur mouth : ftie 
would give him his liberty, he would iile it but for a 
minuU, ard as Ibon as ihc cr.lled him, he flew to her 
imniidiaU'ly. No fooner was he placed on her bol'oni, 
than a lenlibilit) lecmed to agitate his wings, and lo 
precipitate the waiblings m his melodious throat. 
Coidd one believe ilLit the haughty Floricourt was of- 
ietidcd at the attention vi'hich Cecilia paid to the fen- 

fibility 
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and fportiveneis of this little animal { * I will 
know,’ faiil he one day within hiinlelf, ‘whether the love 
llie entertains fgr me is iupeiior to thele weakneHcs. It 
Wijiild be pleafinr, indeed, if (lie IhoiiUl be more at* 
tached to her goldfinch than her lover! Vet ii may be 
fo: I will make the experiment, and that bctoie the 

evening be over. And whcie is the little bird ?’ laid 

he,- accoliing her with a Imile. ‘ He is enjoying the 
open air and liberty ; he is foir.cwhere flutteiing in the 
garden.’ — ‘ And are you not afraul that at ialt he 
iJioiiId acciiltom himlclf to that, and never rcluiii moie ?* 
— 1 would forgive him it he found himlclf happier.’— 
‘ Ah I pr’ylln.e now let us fee if he be hiithf iil to you. Will 
you pleale to lecal him ?’ Cecilia made thciifual ligiial, 
and the birtl 1^'nd, ‘ I hat is chaiming,' 

lays Floricourl ; but he is too dear to you ; I am jea- 
lous of hhii, and 1 would have all or noihiiig from the 
ptrlon 1 love.’ At thele words he attmipied to lay 
hold of the dear little bird, in order to riirotth it : Ihe 
let up a cry j the hiid Hew awry; Cecilia, idfiigliLed, 
grew pale, and loll all len'ation. 7'he fervanis ran to 
her aliiltnncc, and lecallid lur to life. As loon as Hie 
opened hci eyts, Jlu; law at her fett, not the man 
whom Hie lovid belt, but to her the molt odious of 
mortals. ‘ lie goiii , Sir!’ laid Hie to him with hor- 
‘ This ialt Hioke has given me a clear infight of 
your fiighthd chaiacfcr, equally mean and cruel. Out 
of my houl't! never to enter it inoic! You are too 
In^qjy, tliat 1 Hill refpe6l mylilf more than I delpife 
you.— -O, my dear and worthy ICraltus! to wnat a 
man Hiould I have facrif.ctd you !’ Floricourt went out, 
fuming with rage and Hiaiiie: the biid returned to c:i- 
refs liis beautiful niiltiefs; and it is unneceHary to add, 
that Kraltus law liimleif recalled. 

THE PRETENDED PHILOSOPHER. 
^LARISS/k had for Ibme years heard of nothing but 
philolbphcrs. ‘ What kind of moitals are they?* 
faid Hiej ‘I want much to lie one.’ They tell her 

. firft, 
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firlt, that true philofophers were very rarcy and, not 
much atldi£);ed to conimunication ; but in every other 

f »oint, they were of all men the plaineif, without the 
taft fingularity, ‘ There are two forts, then ?’ faid 
ihe ; < for in all the accounts that I hear, a philofbpher 
is a fantaftical being, who pretends to be like nothing.' 
Of thole, they told her, there were enough every where: 
* you diali have as many as you pleafe of them : no- 
thing fo tafily contrived.’ 

Claiiffa was in the country with an idle party who 
fought only to amiife theinfelves. They preiented to 
her, a few days after, the fententioiis Aiilfus. ‘ The 
gentleman, then, is a philoibpher ?’ kdd llie on feeing 
him. ‘ Yes, Madam,’ rejdied Ariftus. ‘ This phi- 
lofophy is a fine thing; is it not?’-— ‘ WJty, Madam, 
it is the knowledge olT good and evil ; or, if you pleafe, 

wifdom.’ * Is that all?’ laid Doris. ‘ And the 

fruit of this wiMom,’ continued Clanlfa, ‘ is to be 
happy, no doubt ?’-— ‘ And, Madam, to make others 
happy alfu.’--* I Ihould be a philoibpher to them,’ 
faid the fimple Lucinda in a low voici', ‘ for I liave 
been told a hundred times, that it depended only on 

me to be happy by making others. happy.' ‘ Right ! 

wlio does not know that?’ refumed Doi is. ‘ It is a 
mere llage lecret.’ 

Anltus, with a fmilc of contempt, gave thcni‘'Jto 
unde.lland, that philolophical happinefs was not tint" 
which a pretty woman can talle, and make others tafle. 

• I dotdired it much,’ faid Clanlla ; ‘ nothing is inone 
unlike, I lliculd think, than a fine woman ?nd a phi- 
lofophei .---Bur let us h«ar, firlf, hew the lage Ariftus 
mak(s ule of it, in order to be happv himlelf?’— — 

* That is vtiy fimpK, Madam: I have no piejndices, 

I depend on nobody, I livt* on little I love nothing, 

and I I'peak every thing that I think.’ * To love 

nothing,’ obferved Cleon, ‘ leems to me a dilpofition 
but little favoiuahle to make people happy.*— ‘ How, 
Sir!’ replied the philofopher; what do we do good only 
to that we love? Do you love the mifcrabTe wretch 

whom 
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whom you relieve as you go along? It 5s juft fo that 
we (liftribute to mankind ihe aftiftancc of oi.r lights.* 
‘ And it is with your lights then,’ faid Duris^ 

* that you make people happy ?’ ‘ Yls, Mailam, 

and that we are lb, oUrfelves.’ The fat Lady Preii- 
dent of Ponval thought this iiappinefs very flendei*. 

‘ Has a philofophu-,’ demanded Luemda, ‘ many plea- 
liiivs He lias but one, Madam; that of del’pifing 

tlKin all ? ‘ Tiiat nuift be very entertaining,’ laid 

Mrs. Pitildtmt loughly. ‘ And if you love nothing. 

Sir, what do you do with your foul ?’ * What 

do I do with it ’ T eni^doy it to tlr; only life worthy 
of it. I contemplate, 1 obferve the wonders of Na- 

tuie.’ ‘ A)e, but what ca.i that n.uure have 

inter».fting t» you,’ replied Clanfla, ‘ if mankind, if 

your equals, hav’e nothing in them to attach you ?’ 

‘ My tijuals. Madam • I will not difpute about words; 
but that txpieflion is a little too ftrong. But however 
that be, nature, which I ftiidy, has to me the attrac- 
tion of curiofity, which is the fpring of undciftand- 
iug 5 as that which is called defre is the movement of 
lentiment.’ ‘ Oh! aye, I conceive,’ faid Doris, 

* that curiofity is^ nething; but do you reckon de- 

fire, Sir, as nothing ‘ Dcfire, I liave already told 

) oil. ..is an attra 6 llon of anotlur Ibrt.’---* Why, then, 
d l*,ver yourielf up to one of ihefe atrra 6 Hons, while 
you lelill the otiiei Ah, Madam, bccaufe the en- 
joyments of the underftanding arc not mingled with 
any«biftcmefs, and all thofe of the Icnfis contain a 
concealed poiibn.’-— ‘ But, at leaft,’ laid Cleon, ‘ you 

have fenlcs ?’ ' Yes, I have femes, if you pleafe ; 

but they have no dominion over me: my mind receiver 
their imprtflions as a glafs, and nothing but the pure 

objefts of the underftanding can afteft it ftrongly.’ 

‘ A veiy inlipid fellow this! faid Doris to Clarifta in 
a very low voice; ‘ who brought this ftrange c?-atiire 
here?’--— Peace,’ re]>bed Clariirn, ‘ this wil' do for 
the country; ihere is a w'ay to divert ourfclves with him.* 

Ckon, who wanted ftill to develops the cliaraflcr of 
* /Aiiftus, 
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Arifius, teftlBcd bis fiiiprife of feeing him I’efolved 
love nothing : * For, after all/ faid he, * do you know 
nothing amiable I know fiirfaces,’ replied the phi- 
lofopher, ‘ but 1 know how to defy the bottom.’—* It 
remains, then, to know,' faid Cleon, * whether this 
defiance be well founded.’ — * Oh! very well founded^ 
believe me : 1 have iten enough to convince me that 
this globe is peopled only by fools, knaves, and in* 
grates.’ — ‘ If you were to confider it well,’ faid Cla- 
riflii to him in a tone of reproach, * you would be leik 
nnjnft, and perhaps alfo moie happy.’ 

The lage, confoundal for :i moment, pretended not 
to have heard. Woid was brought that dinner was 
ready i he gave his hand toClaiilfa, and feated him • 
felf next her at table. * I would fain,’ faid (he to him. 

* reconcile you to human nature.’ — * Impofliblc, 

Madam! impollible > man is the moll vicious of beings. 
What can be more cruel, for example, than the fpec- 
tacle of your dinner ? How niany innocent animals are 
faciificed lo the voracioulhefs of man? The ox, from 
which you have this beef, what harm had he done you ? 
And the fheep, fiom whence came this imition, the 
fymbo) of candour, what right hvd. voi: on.r his life? 
And this pigeon, the ornament of our dovc-lioiiles, 
jult torn from its tender mate? O heavens! if ^hcir 
had been a Buftbn among the animals, in wdiat 
would he place man? The tiger, the vulture, th^^ 
lhaik, would yield to him the hi If rank among thofe of 
prey.’ All the company concluded that the philufophet 
iublilfed only on puife, and they weie afiaid to offer 
him any part of the meats which Ite enumerated with 
fo much coinpafllon. * Nay, help me,’ faid he; 

* fincc they have gone fo fu* as to kill them, fomebody 

muff eat them.’ He declaimed, in like manner, at the 
lame time that he eat of fveiy thing, againff the pro- 
fulion of vi6fuals, the pains taken to procure them, and 
tlie delicacy of them. ‘ O happy time!’ faid he, * when 
man bi owzed with the goats Some drink, pray ? 

* Duffun the famous naturalift. 


Nature 
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Nature is greatly degenerated !' The philofopher got 
drunk in delcribing the clear brook where his fore- 
fathers uled to quench their thirlh 

Cleon feiztd the moment when wine makes us fay 
every thing, to dil'cover the principle of this philofo- 
phical ill-luunour, which extended itfelf towards all 
mankind. ‘ Well,’ faid he to Aiidus, * you are hciir 
now among men j do you Hnd them lb odious? Con- 
fefs that you condemned them oil hearlay, and that 
they do noudelerve all the haim tli.it is laid ot them?* 
‘ On hearliiy, Sir! Learn that a philoiopher judges 
not blit after his own notions: it is becai.le J have 
well confideicd and well developed mankind, that I 
believe them vain, proud, and iinjuft.'-— ‘ Ah! pr’y-' 
thee now,’ inlernipted Cleon, fpare us a little: our 
admiration of you merits at leaft Ibme tendernefs; for, 
in fflort, you cannot reproach us with not honouring 
merit.’— And how do you honour it?’ replied the 
philofopher hrilklyj ‘ is it by neglect and delcrtion 
that it is (o be honoured? Oh! the plnlolbphcis of 
- 49 -reece were the oracles of their age, the legiflators of 
their country. Now-a-days wifdom and vii tne laiiguidi 
in oblivioff'. i**tay/'e, meannefs, and firvility, carry 
all before them.’---* Siippofe that were the cafe,’ laid 
Clco.n, * it would poffibly be tlie fault o(j||thorc great 
1' 111 who difdain to fhevv them (elves.’ — ‘ And would 
you have them, then, run their heads into the faces, 
or rathfi throw themfeivts at the feet of the difpenfers 

of K ward 3 ?’ ‘ It is true,’ fiiid Cleon, ‘ tliat they 

might fpare themlclves the trouble, and that Inch a 
perlbn as yourlelf, (partlon my bringing up your 

name) ’ * No hann clone,’ replied the philofopher 

with great liumillty. ‘ Sucli a pcilbn as yourfelf 

ought to be dilpen’ed from paying bis court.' ‘ I 

pay my court* Ah! let them wait for that ; I believe 
their pride would never have much to plume itfelf 
upon: I know how to fet a right value on mvfelf, 
thank heaven; and I would go and live in the defarfs 
rather than difgrace my being.’ — ‘ It would be great 
N » pity,’ 
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|jity,’ faid Cleon, that fociety (Itoulcl lofe yon : bom 
to enlighten mankiiul, you ought to Jive amongit them. 
Yon cynnuL tliink, ladies, the good that a philoibpher 
dues to the world : 1 will lay a wager, now, that this 
gcnt-lenian has dil'covered a muhitude of mural truths, 
ai|d that there are perhaps at this very time fifty vir- 
tms of hisonn making.’-—* Viitiies!’ replied Aiillus, 
looking down, * I have not lliiick out many of them, 

bat 1 have iinvciltd many vire»</ * How, Sir T 

laid Liuinda to liim, * why did not ycn^Jiave tiiLiti 
tiieir ^eil? 'riiey wunu! h.^ve h cn Id’s ugly.'---* \'oiir 
liinnbL* fervant foi tiKit,’ unliul Madam dePoiual: 
• 1 love an acknowLJgtd vice bellei than an t(|uivocal 
viiLiie j I'lie knows at lealt whit to depend on.’---* And 
yet fee huvv they icvpiitc us*’ cried Arilhis w»th in- 
di.Jiiation. * It is on this account that I ha\c taken 
the reiblntion to live only lor myfelf : let the woild go 
on as it may.’---* No,’ faul Ciaiilfa politely to hnii, 
getting up from tabh, * I mufl haieyou live for us, 

lia\<‘ you any uigint biifniefs at Paiia?’ * None, 

Nladnm : a pliilofopner h is no bulineK,’-.-* Wdl then, 
1 lliall keep you heic. I'he coantiy Ihould be agree- 
able to philolbphy} and I promife ymi (o';,t**,,le, icpo!e, 
and freedom.’---* Fieidom, Madaini laid llu' plulolb- 
pher, in an^i liculatc voice j * I am greatly airaid^you 
w'lll fail in your piomife.’ 

The company uilperfed to walk, and Ariffiis witli 
thoughtful ail pretended to go and meditate in a walk, 
where he mufed without thinking of any tiling.,, I 
inillake ; he thought of Claiilla, and laid within liim- 
lelf, * A hamlfome woman, a good Iioule, all the con- 
veniences ot life; that promiles well ! let us !ee the 
end. It mull be confdfcvl,’ continued he, * that io- 
ciety is a pleafant fceiie : if I were gallant now, for- 
ward, complaiiant, amiable, they would fcarcc pay any 
attention to me : they lee nothing elle in the world, 
and tlie vanity of women is fiivfcitcd with thell* com- 
ipon homages j but to tame a bear, to civilize a philo- 
Ibuher, to bend lus pride^ to Ibften his Ibul, is a tri- 
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Ti?tiph difficult and uncommon, with which their ielt- 
love is not a little flattered. CLirifla, of her own ac- 
cord, riiflies into my toils; let me expc6l her theie 
without coming to any com promile.’ 

The company, on their fide, amufed thcmfoKvs at 
the expellee oF ArilFus. ‘ He is a plcafint oii^iiial 
enough,’ f.iul Doiis; * what fluill we Unhe c,i:t of 
lnm?'---‘ A comedy,’ nplied Cleon ; ‘ a;i;l if Ci ji'iii 
will come into it, my plan is already fctitltd,’ He 
C'.'miTmi'.i called his thought, all the company apjih-iuled 
ii, and ClaiilTa, alter fome difficuliy, coniuitul to 
play lier pait. She was much voimham au''. h ij er 
tlian was necelTary (o move a plilioioplier ; a. id Jenv.? 
wolds, fome looks, which havl e'eapej (.in 1 u;e, iLtr-Kd 
to piomii'e asi excellent calallrojiiic. She tljicw luih’.f 
therefore, as it weie by chance, into tlic fnne walk 
V i'll Arilhis. * I put you our,’ jhid the; ‘ t''.riise 
me, I was only pafiiiig.’— You do not intciriipt me. 
Madam, I can meditate with you.'—* Yon will do me 
plealurt,’ fays Clarifl'a : * I pciceivc that a philolnplKr 
doi s not think like another man, and 1 Ih.ould he M-iy 
gl'vl to fed thinr,s with your eyes. Jt is true, Nhu 
d un, tliat^HtTKW**! ’ y creates, as it were, a new woild. 
The vuh;ar fee ouiy in the grofs ; the details of n.uuic 
are -a fpci'-lacle reilrved for us; it is for us that /he 
'I* ms to have dll’poled, with an art fo wondeiliil, the 
fibres of thcle leaves, the ftamina of thefe tlowcis, the 
ttxLure of this rind ; an ant-hill is to me a republic, 
and each of the atcins that compol'e the \v«uld, appear 
in my eyes a new woild.’---‘ That is adi; ird ic!' faicl 
ClarilTa; ‘ wiiat was it took up yinn iloighis tiiis 
moment!’---* Thefe birds,’ replied the fuge. ‘ They 
are happy, are they not?’-—* Ah! very happy, with- 
out doubt; and can they be ollierwifc ? Indipendcnce, 
equality, few wants, ready plealiires, oblivion of the 
pad, no concern for the futi.ie, and tlKir wliole folici- 
tude to fupport life, and to perpetuate their fpecies; 
what Itflbns, Madam! what UfTons for mankind I’- — 
*■ Confefs, then, that the country is a delicious abode { 
N a • ioi'i 
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for, in fhort, it biincs us nearer to the condition of 
animals ; and, like them, we feem to have no laws 
there, but the gentle inltin£t of Nature.’—* Ah, Ma- 
dam! how true is all this! but the imprefllon is effaced 
from the heart of man : Ibciety has ruined every thing.’ 
— * You arc right; this fociety is fomething very trou- 
blc'fome; and lince we want nobody it would be quite 
iiatuial to live for one’s felf.’-— ‘ Alas 1 that is what I 
have laid a hundred times, and what I never ccal'e to 
write; but nobody will liften to me: you, Madam, 
for example, who leem to acknowledge the truth of 
this piinciplc, could you have the llrenglh to pra^tife 
it?'--.* I cannot hut wilh,' faid ClariH'a, * that philo- 
Ibphy Hiould come in la/hion : 1 fhould not be the laft 
to come into it, as I ought not to be the Hell to fet it.’ 

‘ This is the language that everyone fpeaks; no- 
body will vcntiiie to fet the example; and, in the 
mean time, human nature groans, loaded with the yoke 
of opinion, and the chains of cuftom.’— What would 
you have us do, Sir? Our eafe, our honour, all that 
we hold dear, depends on decorums.'— Well Ma- 
dam, obfei ve then thefe tyrannical decorums ; wear 
virtues as you do habits, inadt* to the age; 

but your foul is your own; fociety has no light but to 
exttrpals, and you owe it only appearances. The de- 
corums, fo much infifted on, are thcmfelves nothir^g 
more than appearances well preferved : but the interior. 
Madam, the iiueiior is the fancluaiy of the will, and 
the will is independent.'-— * I conctive,’ laid Clarilfa, 

* that I may wilh for what I pleale, provided I go no 
farther.’—-* To be i'ure,’ replied the pbilofophcr, * it 
is better to flop there than to run the hazard of giving 
into imprudences ; for, Madam, do you know what a 
vicious woman is ? It is a woman who has no regard, 
no refpcfl to hcrfclf, in any cafe.’—* What, Sir!’ 
dema idcd Clarifla, affefling an air of fatisfaftion, 

* does vice, then, confitt only in imprudence?’-—* Be- 
fore 1 aiifwer you, Madam, peimit me to afk you, 
what is vice in your eyes ? Is it not that which over- 
turns 
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turns orcler, which hurts, or which mny hurt?'---* The 
very thing.’— Very well, Nfadam ; all that is external. 
Why then lubmit your Icntiments and your thoughts 
to prejudice! See in thefe biids that Ibf’t and vmre- 
flraincd liberty which Nature gave you, and which you 
have loft.— Ah!' faid Claiinh with a Ijgh, * the 
deatli of my hulband had rcftcred me this piecioiis giitj 
}>ut I am on the point of renouncing it again. — * O, 
Heaven! what do I hear,' ciied he j * aic you going 
to lorm a ngw th.iin — * WliVj I do not know!’ — . 

* You do not know!’ — * They will have it !o.' — * And 
who. Madam? who aic the tnemies who daic piopofe 
it to you ? No; believe me, mairiage is a yo^e, and 
freedom is the fupreine good. But, however, who is 
the hufband .whom ility would give you ?’— * Cleon," 
— * Cleon, Madam! 1 am no longer fmpilzcd at the 
unconftraint^d air he ail\n'nes here. He queftions, de- 
cides, condefeends lometimes to be affable, and has 
that haughty politeneis which items to let himfelfdown 
to a level with us ; it is plain ti.at he is doing the ho- 
nours of his own houfe; and I know, from henceforth, 
the lelpeft and defeicnce that I owe him.' — * You owe 
to each otkkMaM^itual civility, and I intend that with 
me cvciy body ftiall be on an equality.’ — * You intend 
it, Chrifla! Alas, your choice diftioys all equality 
be'*.*'een mankind, and theperibn who is to poftlfs you. 
—But let us talk no more of it, I have faid too much 
already ; this place is not made for a philofopher ; 
peroiit me to leave it.’—* No,’ laid ftie to him, ‘ 1 
have need of you, and you plunge me into irrefo- 
lutions, from which you alone can draw me. It mud 
be confeflTcd, that philofophy is a very comfortable 
thing; but if a philofopher were a deceiver, he would 
be a very dangerous friend ! Adieu, I would not have 
them lee us together; I am going to rejoin the com- 
pany; come to us loon. — See tlvre, then,’ faid fhe ag 
fhe was going from him, * what they call a philofo- 
pher !’— * Courage !’ faid he on his fide ; * Cleon hangs 
only by a thread.’ Ciarifla with biulhes, gave an ac- 
N 3 ^ count 
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count of the firft fceiicy and her beginning was received 
with afiplaufe: but the lady president, knitting her 
brow, ‘ Do you intend^' faid /lie, ‘ that I /houTd be 
only a looker on ? No, no $ I muft play my part, and 
I a/Tuie you it /liall be pleafant. Do you think that 
you /liall I'ubdiie this fage ? No : I will have the ho- 
nour of it.’ — * You, Madam !* — ‘ Oh! you may laugh ; 
my fifty years, my triple chin, and my muflaches of 
Spani/h I'nufF, defy all your graces.’ The whole com- 
pany applauded this challenge by redoubled peals of 
Jaughrer. * Nothing is raoie lerious,’ refumed /he; 

• and if it be not enough to triumph over one, you 
have only to join, and difpute the conqueft with me; I 
defy you all three. Go, divine Doiis ; charming Lu- 
cinda ; a<linirable ClarifTa ; go and difpl^y before his 
eyes all the fedu6f ions of beauty and coquetry ; I laugh 
at it.’ She fpoke thele words with a tone of relblu- 
tion fu/Ecient to make her rivals tremble. 

Cleon aife^ed to appear dull and penfive at the ar- 
rival of Ariifus, and ClarifTa afTuined with the philo- 
ibpher a referved air of myllery. They fpoke little, but 
ogled much. Ariftus on retiring to nis apartment, 
found it furnifhed with all the inventipiui..v-^ luxury. 

* O heavens !' faid he to the coinj&ny, who for the 
fake of diverting thcmfelves had conducted him tlu- 
ther; < O heavens! is it oot ridiculous that aH\hi,s 
preparation fliould be made for one man's deep ? Was 
it thus that,, they dept at Lacedaemon? O Lycurgus, 
what wouldft thou lay! a toilette for me! This> is 
<lownright mockery. Do they take me for a Sybarite ? 
I mud retire, I cannot dand it.’ — ‘ Would you have 
us,* faid ClarilTa, * unfuruilh it on purpofe for you ? 
T.'ike my advice, and enjoy the pleafures of life when 
they piefent themfclvcs : a philofopher fhould know 
how to put up with every thing, and accommodate 
hinifelf to every thing.’ — • Very well. Madam,* faid 
lie, loinewiiat appeafed, * I mud at prefent comply 
with you ; but I fhall never l>e able to deep on this 
heap of down. Upon my word,’ fays he, as he laid 

him- 
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hlmfeU down, ‘ this luxury is a fine thing V and tbQ 
philofophcr fell afleep. 

His dreams iccalled to his remembrance his conver- 
ration with Clarifla, and he awoke with the pleafing 
idea, that this virtue by convention, which is called 
prudence in women, would make but a feeble refdt- 
ance agalnlf him. 

He was not yet up when a lacquey came to propo/e 
the bath to him. The bath was a good prel'age. ‘ Be 
it io,' faid hej * I will bathe: the bath is a natural 
inltitution. * As for perfumes, the earth yields them: 
let us not difdain her prefents.' He would fain have 
made ufe of the toilette which they had provided for 
him ; but fhame rellrained him. He contented hiinrelf 
with giving ^to his philoibphical negligence the moll 
decent air he could, and the glals was twenty times 
confulted. < What a fright you have made of your- 
felf!* faid ClarilTa to him on feeing him appear: ‘ why 
not drefled like the left of the world? This habit, 
this wig, give you ^ vulgar air which you have not 
naturally .' — * What ! Madam is it by the air that we 
'are to judge of mankind? Would you have me fubmit 
to the ca^afir|.s of fafhion, and be dreflld like your 
Cleons?’ — * Wlriy 'liot, Sir? do you not know that they 
derive an advantage from your fnnplicity, and that it 
is this in particular that leHens in people's opinions tiic 
confideration due to you ? 1 myfiif, in order to do you 
juft ice, have need of my reflexion : the firft fight 
maizes againft you, and, it is very often the firft fight 
that decides. Why not give to Virtue all the charms 
of which file is capable!’ — ‘ No, Madam, Art is not 
made for her. The more naked, the more beautiful ; 
they difgiiife her when they endeavour to adorn her.’ — 
* Very well. Sir, let her contemplate herlcll alone at 
her eafe; as for me, 1 declare, that this ruftic and low 
air difplcafes me. Is it not ftrange, that having re- 
ceived from nature a diftinguifhed figure, any one 
ftiould take a pride in degrading it ?’ — * But, Madam, 
what would you fay if a philoibpher fhouJd employ his^ 
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attention about his drefs, and fet himfelf off like your 
marquis?' — * I would lay he feeks to pleafe ; and he' 
docs right ; for, <lo not flatter yoiirfelf, Ariflus, there 
is no pleafng without taking a good deal ot pains. 

« Ah! I dv'lire nothing fo much as to pleai'c* in your 
eyes.’ — * If fuch a dellre really pofleff-S you,’ replu-il 
Claiifla, with a tender look, ‘ bcltow at lealt a quarter 
of an hour upon it. Here, Jafiiiin, Jalmin! go drel's 
the gentleman’s head.’ Aiiihis, blulhing, yiehls at 
length to thefc gentle inftances j and now. behold the 
fage at his toilette ! 

The nimble hand of Jalmln dilpofes his locks with 
artj his phyfiognomy now difplays itlelf; he adnurts 
the metamorphofis, and is fcarcc able to conc«.ive it, 

‘ What will they I'ay on feeing me >' fiid.he to him- 
felf; * let them lay what they pleafe ; but the philofo- 
pher has a good face.’ He pielcnts himiilf blown up 
with pride but with au aukward and bafhiul air. 

* Aye, now,’ laid Clariffa, * you look hand Tome, 
Theie is nothing now but the colour of thofe cloaths, 
that offends my eyes.’ — * Ah! Madam, lor the fake 
of my reputation, leave me at lealt this chiuafleriilic 
of the gravity of my condition.’—*^ A then, 
by your leave, is this chimerical condition which you 
have fo much at heart ? I approve very much of peo- 

f )le’s being wile ; but in my opinion all Ibrts of co- 
ovirs are indifferent to wifdom. Is this chefnut of 
Mr. Guillaume more founded in nature, than the Iky 
blue or rofe-colcur ? By what caprice is it tl»at you 
imitate in your garments the hulk of the chefnut, ra- 
ther than the leat of the rofe or the tuft of the lily with 
which the I’pring is crowned ! Ah, for my part I con- 
fefs to you that the rofe colour charms my light ; that 
colour has fomething, I know not what, of loftnefs in 
it, which goes to iny very foul, and I fliould think 

i rou the handfomeft creature living in a fuit of rofe-co- 
our.’ — Roie*colour, Madam ! heavens I a philof 
fopher in rofe-colour !’ — * Yes, Sir, a very rofe-colour : 
wh^t would you have f It is my weaknefs. By writing 

tQ 
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to Paris diref^ly, you may have it by to-morrow after-' 
noon, can you not ?’ — * What Madam V — ‘ A luit for 
the country of the colour of my ribbands/ — * No, Ma- 
dam, it is iinpoflible.' — ‘ Paidon me, nothing is eafier; 
the workmen need only be up ail night/ — ‘ Alas ! it 
is of mighty confequence to me what the time is which 
they are to employ in rendering me ridiculous ? Cond- 
dcr, I befeech you, that fuch an extravagance as this 
would ruin my reputation/ — ‘ Well, Sir, when you 
iliall have lo(b that reputation, you will gain another, 
and it is odds that you will gain by the exchange/ — 
* I protclf to you. Madam, that it is fliocking to me 
to diiplcafe you, but — * — * Bur ! you put me out of all 
patience; I do not love to be thwarted. It is very 
ilrange,' continued die, in a tone of dil'pleafure, * that 
you ihould refufe me a trifle. The importance you 
give it teaches me to take care of myfelf in matters that 
are more Icrious/ At thefe words (ne quitted the room, 
leaving the philofopher confounded that lo tiifling an 
incident flioiild delboy his hopes. * Kofe coloui !* laid 
Jie, < rofe-colour ! how lidiculous! what a contraft! flie 
wH ^ave it fo; I mult fubmit/ And the philolopher 
wrotMTJTflwW.viU’ 

‘ You arc obeyed. Madam,' laid he to ClarilTa, ac- 
cofling her. < Has it coll you much ?' demanded Ihe, 
with a finile of dildain. •‘A gieat deal, Madam, 
more than I can exprefs : but, in fhort, you would have 
ir ib.' < All the company admired Uie philofopher's 
heacl^ Madam Prelident, above all, fwore by the 
great gods, that fne had never feen any man's head 
I'o well drilled befuie, Ariftus thanked her for fo flat- 
tering a conipliineiit. * Compliments !' reliinied (he, 

‘ compliments ! I never make any. They are the falfe 
coin of the world.’ — * Nothing was ever better con- 
ceived,' cried the I'age : * that deferves to be let down 
in writing.' They perceived that Madam Pj'elident 
was now beginning the attack, and they left them to 
themfelves. *• You think, then,' laid flie to him, ‘ that 
X)obody but yourlclf can make fentences ? 1 


am a phi- 
lofqphep 
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lolbpher too, fuch as you fee me.' — ‘ Yo», Madam ! 
and of what feft ? A Stotck, or an Epicurean ? — ‘ Oh, 
take iny word for it ! the nntne is nothing. I have 
len thoufand crowns a year which I I'pend with gaiety ; 
I have good champagne w'hich 1 diink with my friends, 
I enjoy a good date of health; I do what I pieafe, and 
leave every one to live aftc: llieir own manner. 'Tliere’s 
a 'ed for you!’ — ‘ It is well done, and txartly what 
Kpicuius taught.’ — ‘ Oh! I citclare to }oii I was 
taught nothing : all this conus ot my own Itlf. For 
thele twenty years I have lea.l nothing hut the lilt of 
my wines, and the bill of fare of iny flipper.’ — * Why, 
upon that footing you mull be the happieft woman in 
the woild.' — ‘ Happy! not entirely fc> : I want a hiil- 
band of my own way of thinking. My^prcfulent was 
a healt ; good for nothing but the bar: he imdciilood 
the law, and that was ail. I w'ant a man who knows 
how to love, and who would employ himielf about me 
alone.’ — ‘ You may find a tliouland, Madam.' — ‘ Oh ! 
I want but one ; but I would have him be a good one. 
Biith, fortune, all thit is peifedly indiHereiu lome; T 
attach myielf only to the man.' — * Indeed, Madam- you 
aftonifli me: you are the firft won«^''*'^Tr'^rtdMf 1 have 
found any principles: but is it precilely a Inlhand that 
you want?’ — * Yeb, Sir, a hulband who lliali be mine 
in all forms, 'riiefe lovers aie all rogues, wlio de- 
ceive us, and who iortake ns without leaving us room 
to complain: wliciv«as a hulband is ours in the face of 
the woild; and if mine (hould deierr me, I IhoulcMike 
to be able to go, with mv title m my hand, and in all 
honour and honelly give an hundred flaps on the face 
to the infolent luilVy that fliould have taken him from 
me.’ — ‘ Very gooJ, Madam ! very good ! the right of 
property is an inviolable right. But do you know 
that there are Very few fouls like yours ? Wjiat cou- 
rage, what vigour!’ — ‘ Oh, I have as much as a lionefs. 
I know I am not handfome; but ten thoufand crowns 
a year made over on the wedding-day, are worth all 
the prettineflTes x)f a Lucinda or Clarifla j and though 
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love be rare In this age, one ought to have it for ten 
tlioiiiand crowns.' This converiation brought them 
back again to the hoiiie, at the veiy inftant that word 
was bi ought that fupper was ready. 

Aiidus appeared plunged into leiious reflexions ; he 
weighed the advantages and inconveniencies that might 
attend his mai'rying the lady prcfulent, and calculated 
how much longer a woman of fifty could live, fwallow- 
ing every evening a bottle of Champagne. A dilpute 
winch aiofe between Madam de Ponval and Claiiffi, 
dr».w him out of his rtvciie. Doris gave life to the 
cli.'pute. * I3 it poinhle,' i'.iid flic, ‘ that Madam Pie- 
fiduiL flioulil h:i\e hem able to I'upport for a whole 
hour a Utc d-tctc with a philolophcr 5 flie who falls a 
yawning the iiiomcnt one talks to her of rcalbn!’ — 
‘ I'ruly,' replied Madam de Ponval, ‘ it is becaufe 
your iciiibn has not common fenfe: alk this wile man, 
heie, if mine be not good. We talked of the ftate 
that fuits an hoiuff woman, and he agrees with me, 
that a good hulband is by much the bed for her.'— 

Oh, fie!' ciied ClarifTa, < are we made to be flaves > 
aNl^^at becomes then of that freedom, which is the 
firft Cleon declaimed againft this lyflein 

of fieedom: he maintained, that the union of hearts 
was very different from a fiate of flavcry. Madam 
Prefident fupported tliis opinion, and declared that ftie 
could perceive no dillinction between tiie love of free- 
dom, and the love 01 libertiiiifm. * May this glafs of 
wineV f^i^l fhe, < be the lalt I fliall drink, if 1 ever 
form the leail dependence on any man who fhall not firfl 
have taken an oath that he will be only mine. All the 
red is but froth.’—* And there now,’ faid ChiiiflTa, 
* is the great nioit ideation of marriage. Love, with 
its freedom, loles all its delicacy. Is it not fo. Sir?’ 
demanded fhe of the philofbpher. * Why, Madam, 1 
have thought as you do ; yet it mull be confefled that 
if freedom has its charms, it has alfo its dangers, its 
rocks : happy difpofitions are fo great a good, and in- 
^onltancy is lb iiaturai to inan, that tlie moment 

. he 
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i^ls a laudable Inclination, he a6ts prudently in de- 
priving himfelf oF the Fatal power of changing.* — * Do 
you hear him ladies ? ihefc men for my money ! no flat- 
teiy! this it wliafis called a philofopher. Try to fe- 
diice him il you can : For my part I retire quite 
charmed. — Adieu, philofopher, I want reft ; 1 did not 
ftiut my eyes all laft night, and I long to be afteep, in 
order to have the plealiire of dreaming,' She accom- 
panied this adieu with an amorous glance, twinkling 
with champagne. * Ladies,' fttid Lucirvila, ‘ did you 
mind that look ?' — ‘ Surely,’ replied Doris, ‘ (lie is 
diftra6led for Ariltus; that is r!car.’ — * For me. Ma- 
dam! you do not think foj our talles, I believe, and 
our tempers, are not made for each other. I drink 
but little, 1 fwear (fill ie(s, and I do not love to be 
confined.* — ‘ Ah, Sir, ten thoiifand crowns a year!’ 
— ‘ Ten thouland crowns a year. Madam, are an in- 
fiilt when mentioned to peribns like mylclfV 

Thefe woids were re\»eated the next day to Madam 
the Prclident. * Oh ! the infolent wretch !' faid flic, ‘ I 
am piqued : you (hall fee him at my feet.* I pals 
(lightly over the no6furnal reflexions of the fage A^ii- 
tiis. A good coach, a commodium llpTi ilfitrlit very 
far from my lady's, and tlie bed cook in Paris } Inch 
was his plan in life. * Our philolbphers,' laid he, 
* perhaps will murmur a little. However, an ugly 
woman has in it fomething philofophical ; at lead, they 
will not (iifpeX that 1 have purfued the pleafures of 
lenluality.' « 

The day of his triumph arrives, and the fuit of rofe- 
colour along ;ivith it : he views it, and blu(hes through 
vanity rather than (hame. Cleon, however, came to (te 
him, with the diftiirbed air of one polfeiTed j and after 
having cad an eye of indignation on the preparations for 
his drefling ; * Sir,' faid he to him, * if 1 iiad to do with 
a man of the world, I (hould propofe to him by way of 
preface, to exchange a thruft with me. But I am fpeaking 
to a philofopher, and 1 come to afl'ault him with no other 
arms than franknefs and virtue*' — * What is the mat ter 
« then 
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then demandi'd the fage, foniewhat confounded at this 
preamble. ‘ 1 loved Clarifla, Sir," replied Cleon ; * flie 
loved me ; we were going to be married. I know not 
what change is made all of a fiidden in her foul, but /he 
will not hear me Ipeak any more either of marriage or of 
love. 1 hud at iirft only fome liifpicions concerning the 
caule, but this roie-coloured fuit conSims them. Rofe- 
colour is her padion ; you adopted her colours : you are 
my rival.’ — * I, Sir i’ — ‘ I cannot doubt it, and ail 
the circiimdances that atteii it croud on my imagina- 
tion. Your fecret walks, your whifpers in the ear, 
looks and words that have elcaped you, her hatred par- 
ticularly againft Madam de Ponval, every thing be- 
trays you, every thing ierves to open my eyes. Hear, 
then Sir, what 1 have to propole. One of us muft 
give place : violence is an unjuft method } generofity 
will let us on good terms. I love, I idolize Clari/Ta ; 
I had been happy but for you j I may /fill be fo : my 
a/Tiduities, time, and your aijfence, may bring her 
back to me. If, on the contrary, I muO: renounce 
fee one who will be driven to de/jpair, and 
I be my rcfource. Judge, Arirtus, whether 
LiOi’f”hc th^ame. Confult yoiirfelf, and an- 
fwer me. If the happinefs of your life depends on 
giving up your conqiielt to me, I require nothing, and 
I retire.’ — * Go, Sir,’ replied the phllofopher to him 
with a lerene air, ‘ you fliall never overcome Ariftus in 
a point of generofity ; and whatever it may co/l me, 
1 wtll prove to you that I merited this mark of efteem." 

* At lad,’ laid he, when Cleon had left the room, 

« here is an opportunity of /hewing an heroical virtue. 
Ha, ha ! you gentlemen of the world, you will learn to 

admire us They will not know it, perhaps. 

.... Oh, yes ; .Clari/Ta will communicate it in con/i- 
dence to her friends ; thei'e will tell it again to others $ 
the adventure is uncommon enough to make a noife: 
the word that can happen will he to piibli/h it myfelf. 
It is iiece/Tary that a good deed diould be known, and 
it matters not which way : our age has need of thefe 
O texani- 
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plesi they are lefTons for mankind. > . . However let 
me not become a dupe to niy own virtues, and difpofTefa 
myfelf of Clarida before 1 am furc of Madam Prcfi- 
dent. Let me fee what champagne and Aeep may have 
produceil.’ 

While lie reflefted thus on his conduft, the philofo* 
pher drefTed liimlelf. The induitrioiis Jaiinin furpafll-d 
hirnfclf in drefling his head : the rofc-colowicd fuit was 
put oil before the looking-glais with a feciet coinpla* 
cency, and the fige faliied out all radiant fo vifit Ma- 
dam Prefident, who received hun with an exclamation 
of furprize. B'lt palling all of a fudden fiom joy to 
confufion, ‘ I perceive,’ laid Ihe, ‘ Clarifla's favourite 
colour i you ale attentive to ftudy her tafte. Go, Arif- 
tiis, go and avail youiicli of the tiouble ^ou take to 
pieai'e hvr } it will, no doubt, have its icward.’ — ‘ My 
natural ingenuournefs,* replied the philoiophcr, * per- 
mits me not to conceal from you, that in the choice of 
this colour I have followed only her caprice. I will do 
more. Madam ; I will confels that my firft delire 
was to pleale in lure yes. The wilHl is not without - 
weakncis j and when a woman pivjiKlices us by flatty* 
ing attentions, it is didlcult not#to wdth 

tliL-m ; but how my attachment is vveakened! I ac- 
knowledge it with reproach to myfelf. Madam, and 
you ought allb reproach yoiirielf for it.’ — ‘ Ah! phi- 
lofoplier, why is tliis not true? But this ro!c-Co]oiir 
couiounds all my ideas.’-— ‘ Vciy well, Midun, I ai- 
fuined it with rtgretj 1 now go to quit it with 
and if my firft fimplicity---’— ’ ‘ No, day, I think you 
charming. But what do I fay ? Ah, how happy arc 
people ill being i'o IiaiidfonK ! Ariltus, why am I not 
bcaiititui !’— ‘ What, Madam, do not you know that 
Uglinel's and beauty exit! only in opinion } Nothing is 
haiidfome, nothing is ugly in itfcl’. A beauty in one 
country is far from being reckoned a beauty in an- 
other; fo many men, lo many minds.'— You flatter 
me,' faid Ma.lam Prefident with a childifli baflifulnels, 
and pretending to bluflij * but I know, alas! but too 
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well, that I have nothing beautiful in me, except my 
Ibul.’— Very well, and is not the luprcinc beauty the 
only charm worthy to touch the heart?’—* Ah ! phi- 
Jolopiicr! believe me, that beauty alone has few 
ehamis.*— * It has few, no doubt, for the vulgar! 
but, to repeat it once more, you are not reduced to 
that. Is there nothing in a noble air, a commanding 
look, and an exprellive countenance ? and then, as to 
majefty, is fhe not the queen of the graces ?'— -‘ And 
for this plivnpnefs of mine, what fay you to that?*— - 

* Ah, Madam! this phimpnefs, which is reckoned an 
excefs among us, Is :t beauty in Alia. Do you think, 
for example, tiiat the Tniks have no fl:iil in women? 
Well, then, all thoic elegant figures which we admire 
at Pails would not even be admitted in'o tlie Grand 
Signior’s leraglio ; and the Grand Signior is no tool. 
In a word, a rofy ftate of health is the mother of the 
pleaiures, and piunipnefs is its fymbol.* — * You will 
bring me prelcntly to believe that my fat is not unbe- 
coming* lint for this no(e of mine, note without end, 
which runs out before my face.’— -< Why, good Goill 
vjiat do )ou complain of ? Were not the no'es of the 
Ko'rhtn’i matrons nol'es without end ? Oblcrve all the 
ancient bufts,’---* But at leall, they had not this great 
mouth, and luch bluhbcr-li)»s Thick lips, Ma- 
dam, are the charm of the American beauties : they 
9i'e, as it were, two cufhions, on which i’oft and tender 
pleaiure takes its repoie. As to a wide mouth, I know 
nothing that gives the countenance more opennels and 
gaiety.’—* True, when the teeth are fine j but unhap- 
pily—.* « Go to Siam, there fine teeth are vulgar, and 
It is a fcandal even to have any. Thus all that is called 
beauty depends on the caprice of mankind, and the only 
fe:il beauty is the object which has chaimcd us.’— - 

* Shall I be yours, then, my dear philolopher ?’ de- 
manded file, hiding her face behind her fan. * Pardon 

Madam, if I hefitate. My delicacy renders me 
timid, and I profefs a difinterefiednefs not yet TiifH- 
ciently known to you to be above fulbicion. You have 
O » Ulked 
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Talked to me of ten thoufand crowns a year^ and that 
circumilance makes me tremble.'—* Go, Sir, you are 
too juft to impute to me luch mean iufpicions j it is 
ClariiTa that detains you ; I fee your evafions ; leave 
, me.'—* Yes, I leave you, to go and acquit myfclf of 
the proniiie 1 have juft made to Cleon. He was dif- 
niifled, he complained to me or it, and I have promiied 
to' engage Clai ilfa to give him her hand. Now, believe 
that I Jove her.’ — ‘ Is it polFible ? Oli, you charm me, 
and I cannot ftand this i'acritice. Co and lee her, 1 
wait you here ; do not let me hnguilh : this very even- 
ing we will leave the country.' 

* I wonder at inylvlf,’ faid he as he was going cfF, 

* for having the courage lo marry her. She is fright- 
ful) but ftie is lich.' He comes to Clarifl:^, finds her 
at her toilette, and Cleon along with her, who afliimes 
on feeing liim, a deje6led air, * O ! the handlome 
fuit !' Cl ied (lie. * Come this way that I may fee you. 
It is quite delicious, is it not, Cleon ? It was my 
choice.’ — < I Ite it plainij'. Madam,' leplied he, with 
a melancholy air. * Let us leave off this tiifling,’ in- 
terrupted the philofopher; * I am come to clear myfp*'* 
of a crime of which I am accuied, and to fuK^Ki'ieri- 
oiis duty. Cleon loves you, you love him ; he has loft 
your heart, he tells me, and that I am the caiile of it/ 
— * Yes, Sir; and why all this niyftery ? I have juft 
been making a declaration of it to him.’ — * And I, 
Madam, declare to you that I will never make un- 
happy a worthy man, who merits you, and dies, if he 
loles you. 1 love you as much as he can love you : it 
is a confefTion which 1 am not alhamed to make ; but 
his inclination has been more rooted by the unconquer- 
able force of habit than mine, and perhaps alfo 1 fhall 
find in myfelf refources which he has not in himfelF.'—- . 

* O, the wonderful man,’ cried Cleon, embracing the 
philofopher. * What ftiall I lay to you ? You confound 
me.’ — « There is no mighty matter in all this,’ repli-d 
the pliiloibpher with humility | * your generofity fet t.ic 
example, 1 only Ihiitate you.' — * Come, ladies,’ faid 

Ciariffa 
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CbrilTa to Lucinda and Doris, whom Hie Hiw appear 
at that inftant, ‘ come and be witiuffes of the triumph 
of philofophy. Ariihis rciigns me to his lival, and fa- 
crihees his love fer me to the happinels of a man he 
hardly knows.' Their adonilhment and admiration 
were a6led up to the life; and Aiilhis, taking Cla- 
rilTa's hand, which he put into Cleon's, fnufFed up in 
abundance, with a fupeicilious mudedy, the incenle of 
adoration. * Be hapjiy,* faid he to them, * and ceafe 
your adonhhment at an effoit which, however painful, 
carries its recompence along with it. What would a 
philofojdier bi, if virtue were not all in all with him ?’ 
At thele words he i\.tiied, as it wire, to withdraw hiin- 
fclf from his glory. 

Madam PretuUnt waited the philofophcr’s coming. 

• Is it done, then?' demanded die of him. ‘ Yes, Ma* 
dam, they are united ; I am now my own and yours.’ — . 

• Oh, I triumph, you are mine ; come here then that I may 
enchain you.’ — * Ah, Madam I' faid he, falling at her 
knees, ‘ what dominion you have acquired over me ! 

Socrates ! O Plato! what is become of your difei- 
p.i .Do you yet know him in this date of debafe- 
ment !’**^Vhile he fpoke thus, Madam Prefident took 
a rofe-coloured lihband, which flie bound about the 
fage’s neck, and imitating Lucinda in the Oracle, with 
the mod comical infantine air in the world, called him 
by the ntme of Charmer, ‘ Good Heaven ! what would 
become of me if any body knew ?— AJi, Madam,’ laid 
* let us fly, let us banidi ourfelves from a Ibciety 
that watches us ; fpare me the humiliation.' — ‘ What 
is it you call humiliation? 1 mud have you glory in 
their prefence that you are mine, that you wear my 
chain.' At thefe words the door opens, and Madam 
Prefident rifts from her chair, holding the philofophe^ 
in a dring. ‘ See here,’ faid die to the company, * fee 
here this proud man, who fighs at my feet for the 
beauty of my purfe ; I deliver him up to you, I have 
played my part.’ At this pi£lure the roof refounded 
with the name of Charmer ^ and innumerable peals of 
O 3 , laugh’» 
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laughter. AriAiis tearing his haii'i and rending his 
clothes with rage, launched out into reproaches on the 
perfidy of women, and went off to compofe a book 
again ft the age, in whfeh he roundly aflerted, that 
theie was no lage but liimielf. 

THE BAD MOTHER. 

A MONG themonftrous productions of nature may 
be reckoned the heart of a mother who loves one of 
her children to the exclufion ol all the reft. I do not 
mean an enlightened t«;ndcrnefs, which diftinguifties 
among the young plants which it cultivates, that which 
yields the heft returns to its eaily care; I fpeak of a 
blind fondnefs, fiequcnlty exclufive, fometimes jealous^ 
which creates an idol and viOims amid ths little inno- 
cents brought into the world, for each of whom we 
are equally bound to ioften the burdens of life. Of 
this error fo coinmon and fo (hameful to human na- 
ture, I am now going to give an example. 

In one of the maritime provinces, M. de Carandon, 
an intendant, who had ivndcred himfelf refpeClable by 
his (everity in repreffing grievances, making it a prin- 
ciple to favour the w^ak and controiil the ftr<rtg-,'"u*icd 
poor, and almoft infolvent. He had left behind him a 
daughter, whom nobody would marry, becaufe the 
]7ad much pride, little beauty, and no fortune. At laft, 
a rich and honeft merchant made his addreilq|t to her, 
out of refpeft to the memory of her father, • He has 
done us io many good offices,' faid the worthy Corae, 
this was the merchant's name, * it is but juft that fome 
of us Hiould repay them to the daughter.' With theie 
thoughts Coree offered himfelf in an humble manner ; 
and Mademoifelle Carandon, with a great deal of reluc- 
tance, confented to give him her hand, on condition 
that fte ihould maintain an abfohite authority in his 
houfe. The good man's refpeCf for the memory of 
the father extended even to the daughter; he confulted 
her as his oracle ; and if at any time he happened to 
ftiffer in opinion from her, flie had nothing to do but to 

utter 
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Utter tliefe filencing e^prcflions, ‘ The late M. dc Ca- 

randon, my father Coi ee never wa'i|||d for her 

to conclude, before !:e confefled himlclt inithe wrong. 

He died rather young, and left hcM* two children, of 
which the had condefeended to permit him to be the fa« 
ther. On his death-bed he thought it his-duty to regulate 
the partition of his effects ; but M.de Carandon held it, 
as (lie told him, for a maxim, that in order to retain chil- 
dren under the dependence of a mother, it was necef- 
fary to render her the difpenfer of their elfefts. This 
law was the rule of Corce's will ; and his inheritance 
was left in I lie hands of his wife, with the fatal right 
of diftributing it toiler children asHir (liouid think pro- 
per. Of tlu'lc two children the clJcft was her delight; 
not that he*was liandfomer, or of a more happy dU'po- 
fition, than the younger, but becaule (lie had run fome 
dangtrof her life in bringing him into the world; he 
had Hid made her experience the pains and joy of child- 
bed, he liad polTtfl'ed hiinltlf of her tcndeinel's, which 
healfo feented to haveexhaufted ; (lie had, in (liort, ail 
the hud reafuns that a bad mother coiuil have for lov- 
SK'na* only him. 

iHiri-w Jemmy was the rejected child : his mother 
haully vouchlUted* to fr?. him, and never fpoke to him 
but to chide him. The poor child, intimidated, tlurit 
not look up before hei, nor anfwer her without ti-ein- 
bling. He had, (lie faid, his father's dil'pofition, a 
vulgar foul, and the air ol inch kind of folks. 

• As to the eldeft, whom (he had taken care to render 
as headffrong, difobedient, and humourfome as poflible, 
he was gentility itielf ; his obftinacy was called great- 
neis of tpirit; his humours, excefs of fenfibility. She 
was delighted to fee that he would never give up a point 
when he was in the right ; and you mull know that he 
was never in the wrong. She was eteriiil'f declaring 
that he knew liis own good, and that he had the ho- 
nour of rcfembling the fweet madam his mainnvi. This 
elded boy, wlu) was diled M. De TEtang, (for it was 
not thought right to leave him the name of Coree) had 

^ maltcrs 
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mafters of all foits :he leflbns they fet were for him 
alone, bdkhttle Jemmy reaped the fruits of them ; in- 
fomiLch, thaf ai ihc eml of a f.'w years, Jemmy knew 
all that they had taught M. De I’Eiang, who knew no- 
thing at all. 

The good womfii, who make a prafliceof attribut- 
ing tocliildi jn all the little wit thry have theinii'lveSf 
and who ruminate all the morning on the pretty thing* 
they are to fay in the day, had made the mother, wJiofe 
w'eaknefs they weie well acquainted with, believe that 
hereldelt ion was a prodigy. The mailers, lefs coni- 
plailant, or lets arthil, while thty complained of the 
indocility and inattention of this tavoiii ite, were boiind- 
lefs in their encomiums on Jemmy j they did not abfo- 
lutely fay that M. De TEtang was a hlocfkhcad, but 
they laid that little Jemmy had the genius of an angel. 
The mothei’s vanity was wounded j and out of an m- 
jiiftice, which one would nor believe cxillcd in nature, 
if this vice of motheis weie lei’s in ‘fartiion, flie udoii- 
bied her averfioii to the little wretch, bee line jealous of 
his Improvement, ami refblved to take away fi om her 
fpoiltd child the humiliation of a comparilbn. ♦/' 

A very affecting adventure awakened, however, in 
her, the i'entiments of mitiiie; but this retort upon htr- 
felf only humbled, without comfling her. Jcrniny wag 
ten years of age, M. De I'Etang mai ly fifteen, when ftie 
fell dangerouQy ill. The eldelt em})loycd himfelf about 
his pleafures, and very little about his mother's health,' 
It is the puniflmient of foulifh mothers to love unnatural 
children. However, (lie began to grow iineafy ; Jem- 
my perceived it, and his little heart was feized with grief 
and fear: the impatience to fee his mother grew too 
Arong for him to conceal. They had accufionied him 
never to appear but when he was called ; but at lad his 
tenderntls gave him courage. He Jeized the inllant 
when the chamber efoor was half open, entered filent, 
and with trembling Iteps, and approached his mother's 
bed. ‘ Is it you, my fon ?’ laid flie. ‘ No, mamma, 
it is Jemmy.' This natural and overwhelming anfwer 
• penc- 
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penetrated with fliaine and grief the foul of this unjuft 
woman ; but a few careflfes from her bad fon foon rellored 
him to his full alcendancy ; and Jtmniy in the end was 
neither the better beloved, nor reckoned the more wor* 
thy to be fb. 

Scarce was Madam Corce recovered, when (lie re- 
fumed the defign of baniftilng him her lioiile ; her pretence 
was, that M. De I'Etang, being natuially lively, was 
too fuiceptible of dilliparton to have a companion in his 
itudies ; and*the impertinent p]ep:>fl‘enions of the maf- 
tci'd for the child, who was the moll humble and tawn« 
ing w'lth them, might eafiiy difeourage the other, whofe 
fpirit being higher, and Icfs traflable, required more 
management: it was her plealuie, tlkieforc, that 
L'Ktang ftioitld be the only ohje6l of their caies, and 
ihe got rid of the unfortunate Jemmy by exiling him to 
a college. 

At lixtecn L’Ktang quitted his mafters in the mathe- 
matics, phyfics, ir.ufic, &c. juft us he h ul taken them ; 
he began his excTcife, which he peiroiiTK-d much in the 
^amo manner as he had his ftudics ; and at twenty 
he 'pueared in the world with the felt-l'uHiciency of a 
coxconfibV who has heaid of everything, but reflefted 
on nothing. 

Jemmy, on his part, had gone through his ftudies ; 
and his mother was quite wearied witli the commenda- 
tions they gave him. ‘ Well then,' faid Ihc, ‘ fince he 
IS i'o wife, he will fuccced in the church ; he has no- 
thirt^ to do but to take to that coiirie of life.’ 

Unfortunately, Jemmy had no inclination for thccc- 
cleliaftic ftate ; he came therefore to entreat his mother 
to dirpenfe with his entering into it. ‘ You imagine, 
then,' laid ftie to him, with a cold and fevereair, < that 
I have enough to maintain you in the world ? I afTiire 
you I have not. Your fathei's fortune was not fo con- 
fiderabie as was imagined j it will fcarce be Aifficient to 
fettle your elder brother. For your part, you have only 
to cunfider whether you will run the career of benefices 
or of arms ; whether you will have your head fhaven or 

bx)ken. 
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broken. In (hort whether you will take a band, or a Uen- 
tcnancy of infantry : this is all that I can cio for you.* 
Jemmy aiifwcreJ with rcfpc^l, that there were lefs violent 
cour/es to be taken by the ion of a merchant. At theie 
words Mad. de Caiaiidoti was near dying witli grief, for 
having brought into tlie world a fon fo unworthy of hcr^ 
anil forbid hmi her fight. Young Coice, ilidreffcd at 
having inemredhis mother's anger, letircd ligiung, and 
icfolved to try whether fortune would he lets cruel to 
him than nature. Ht learned that a velftfl was on tlie 
point of failing tor the Antilles, whuher he had a cle- 
iign of repairing, lie wi it to his mother to afk her con- 
lent, her bki'Iing, a*id a parcel of guids. The two firft 
articles were amply gt anted him, but the latter very 
fparingly, 

His mother, too liappy in being ritl of him, wanted 
to fee him before bis d partiirc, aiul, while flie embraced 
him, bellowed on him a few tears. His brother allb 
had the goodnefs to with him a good voyage. Thcfe 
were the firft carefles he had ever received from his re- 
lations: his fenlible htait was penetrated with them •• 
yet he durft not a(k them to write to him ; bi^Jif *• .a a 
fellow collegian by whom ho was toiuloily b Joved, and 
he conjured him at parting, now and then to icnd him 
news of his mother. 

She was now only employed in the care of fcitHr.g her 
favourite fon. He deilai-ed for the lobe } they obtained 
him a diipeniation from its ftiuties ; and ho was Iboii ad- 
mitted into the faniluary of the laws. Nothing re- 
mained wanting but an advantageous marriage; they 
propofed a rich htirefs : but they required of the widow 
the fettlement of her fortune. She had the weuknefs to 
confent to it, fcarce referving to herlelf fufficient to 
live decently; well a/Tured that her Ion's fortune would 
be always at her dii'pofal. 

At the age of twenty-five, M, Do I'Etang found 
himfelf a dapper little counfcllor, negleifing his wife 
as much as his mother, taking great care of his own 
perlbn, and paying very little regard to the bar. At 
* it 
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it was genteel for a hufband to have fomeboJy befides 
Ills witcy L'Etaiig thought it his duty to let up for a 
man of intrigue. A young girl, whom he ogled at 
the play, reuiined his invitations, received him at her 
lo^lgingb with a great deal of poiitenefs, told him he was 
cl’.arining, which he very readily believed, and in a lliort 
time eakd him of a pocket-book with ten thou (and 
Clowns. Tint as there is no fiich thing as eternal Jove, 
this petjured beauty (piitrcd him at the expiration of 
thiee months fora 5'oung Enghlh lord, equally fooli/li, 
and more magnificent. L’htang, who could not con- 
ceive how they could diliuKs fiith a perfon as liiinfelf, 
rel'olved to avenge him/elf by taking a niifiitfs fuli 
more celeb: a trd, and loading her with favoiu s. His 
new tonqu^ff^raifed him a ihoiiland liv.ils j and when he 
compaiecl himlllt with a c:o\vd of adortis, v\'ho fighed 
for her in viin, he had the pltafine of thinking himfelf 
more auji.ibie, as lie found hunhlt more happy. How- 
ever, having perceived that he wms not without unca- 
fiiicfs, fhe was dcfirous of convincing him, tliat tJure 
was nothing in the worlif which fhe was not lefblved to 
for him, and propo!t<l, for the fake of avoiding 
impel I'liwiice, that they (hoiild go together to Palis, 
to forget all the worl I, and live only for each 
other. L’Etang wMs tian'pojtcd at this mark of len- 
dernefs. Every thing is got leady for tl.e journc) ; 
tiiey fet out, they arrive, and chufe their retieat in the 
iitlghhourhood of the Palais Royal. Fatima (that was 
th(»name of the bemty) afked and obtained, without 
diflicuity, a coach to take the air. L'Etang was fur- 
pi iy.ed at the number of friends he found in this good 
city. Thcfe friends had nevrrfecn him, but his nieiit 
aitraeted them in crowds. Fatima received none but 
L’Etang's company, and he was alwajs very furc of 
his fiiends and of her. This charming w'oman, had, 
however, one weaknefs ; rtie bdievtd in dreams. One 
night file had had one, which could not, flic faid, be 
effaced from her memoiy. L'Etang wanted to know 
this dream which engaged her aitention fo ferioufly. 

* I d]gE;aixicd,' 
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* I dreRmeJ>' faid fhe, * that I was m a delicious apart^i^ 
merit. In it was a damafk bed of three different co- 
Iciurs, with tapellry and fcphas liiited to this fuperb 
bed ; pannels dazzling with gold, poliihed cabinets, 
porcelaine of Japan, China monkies, the prettied in the 
world : but nil this was nothing. A toilette was ready 
fet out ; I drew near to it ; what did 1 fee ? My heart 
beats at it : a calket of diamonds j and what diamonds ! 
the mod beautiful aigrette, the fined ear-rings, the 
handlbmed el'clavage, and a river without, end. 1 am 
lure. Sir, foincihing very extiaordinary will happen to 
me. This dream "has afFciled me very droiigly, and 
iny dreams never ileceive me.' 

It was in vain that M. De TKtang employed all his 
eloquence lo perlliade her that dreams ligmfied nothing; 
die maintained that this dieam did iignify fomething ; 
and, at length, he fcaied led Tome of his rivals (hoiild 
propofe to rcaliii* it. He was under a ncceflity, there- 
fore, of capitulating 5 and, except in ibmc tew cir- 
cuindances, relolvetf to accomphni it himfelf. We may 
eaiily judge, that this cxpci iment did not cure her of 
dreamingj (he took a delight in it, and dreanud 
ten, that even the fortune c.f good Mader Gorte se- 
caine hardly any thing more titan a dream. M. De 
I/Etang’s young wife, to whom this journey had not 
been very agreeable, demanded to be leparatcd from the 
fortunes of a hufband who abandoned herj and her por- 
tion, which he was obliged toiellore, put him dill ieU 
at his eale. 

Play is a refource. L’Etang pretended to excel at 
piquet; his friends, who made up a common purie, 
all betted for him, while one of them played againd him. 
Every time that he threw out, ‘ Faith,' laid one of the 
betters, *that is well played!’ — ‘There is no playing 
better,' faid another. In fhort, M. De I'Etang played 
the bed in the vvoild, blithe never had the aces. While 
they infenfibly dripped him, the faithful Fatima, who 
perceived his decline, dreamed one night that fh-i quitted 
him, aniMcft him the next day ; however, as it is moi- 
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ttfying to fall off, he piqued himfelf upon his honour* 
^find would not abate any thing of his grandeur* fo that 
in a few years he was ruined. 

He was now at his lad fliiftSi when the good lady his 
mother, who had not managed her own rel’erve better* 
wrote to him to defire fome money. He returned her 
anfwer, that he was very foiry ; but that, far from be- 
ing able to fend her any relief, he dood in need of it 
himfelf. The alarm was already fpread among their 
creditors, ai^l the quedion was, who Ihouid drd feize 
the ruins of their fortune — < What have I done,* faid 
the (Iidra6fed mother ; * I have dripped mylelf of all 
for a fen who has fquandered every thing.’ 

In the mean time, what became of the unfortunate 
Jemmy ? — Jt^nmy, with a good underdandiiig, the bed 
heart, the handfomed dgiire in the world, and his little 
venture, was happily arrived at St. Domingo. It is 
well known how eafy a Frenchman of good morals, and 
a gootl pt rlon, finds it to edahlifii himlelf in the ides. 
The name of Coree, his own good lenfe and prudence, 
loon acquired him the confidence of the inhabitants, 
'.'^ith the adidances that were offered him, he pur- 
chaieu himfelf a lettiement, cultivated it, and rendered 
it doiiridiing; trade, which was then very brilk, en- 
ridicd him in a fhort time, and in the fpace of five 
years he was become the obit'6t of the jealoufy of the 
handfomed and riched widows and and damfels of the 
colony. But, alas! his fellow- collegian, who till that 
time had given liim none but the mod fatisfaffory news, 
now fentjiim word that his brother was ruined, and that 
his mother abandoned by every body, was driven to the 
mod dreadful extremities. This fatal letter was be- 
dewed with tears. * Ah, my poor mother,’ cried he, 

* I will fly to your relief.’ He would not trud his 
charge to any body. Accident, infidelity, negleA, or 
delay, might deprive her of the aflidance fent by her 
Ton, and leave her to perifli in Indigence and defpair. 

* Nothing (ought to detain a ion,’ laid he to himlelf* 
when the honour and life of a mother are at dake.’ 

P . With 
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With thefc rentimeiits Coree was only employed lA 
the care ot rendering his riches portable. He fold all 
bis polLHlons, anil this facrihce colt him nothing; but 
he could nut but feel lumc regret for a more precious 
trcafure which he left in America. Liicella, the young 
widow of an old colon! (t, who had left her immenie 
riches, had cad: upon Coree one of thofe looks which 
I'eem to penctiate to the bottom of the foul, and to un- 
ravel its charav^ter; one of thole looks which decide 
the opinion, determine the inclination, ai;d ^be Ihdclcn 
and coni u fed elfc£t of which is generally taken for a 
lympathetic emotion. She had imagined flie law 
this young nun every thing that could render a vir- 
tuous and fenlible woman happy ; and her love fur 
him had not waited for refleifion to give it birth 
and dil'cover ititll. Cortc, on his liiie, had tliliin- 
guilhed her among her rivals, as the moll worthy of 
captivating the heart of a wife andviiMious man. Lu- 
cclla, with a figure the moft noble and interefting ; an 
air the molt animated, and yet the molt modelt ; a 
brown complexion, hut frtllier than the role; hair 
the hlacknels of the ebony, and teeth of a dazzling 
whitenels and enamel; the llature and gait of one of 
Diana's nymphs ; the Imiie and look of the compa- 
nions of Venus ; Luctlla, with all thefe charms, was 
endowed witli that gicatnefs of fpirit, that loftincfs of 
temper, that jultiicl^ in her ideas, that rectitude in her 
fen^iments, wiiich makes us fay, though not with the 
grcatelt propriety, that fuch a woman has the foul rf a 
man. It was not one of LucclU's principk s to be alhamed 
of a virt\ious inclination. Scarce had Coree confelled 
to her the (|K>ice of his heart, when he obtained from 
her, without evafion, a like confelTion, by way of re- 
ply ; and their mutual inclination becoming more ten- 
der, in proportion as it became more conlidered, now 
wanted nothing but to be conlecrateJ at the altar. 
Some difpiites, concerning the inheiitance of Lucella'a 
hulband, had retarded their happinefs. Thefe dilpiites 
wero on the point of being fettleuf when the letter from 

Corcf 
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Corse’s friend anived, to tear him all at once from 
what he held deareft in the world except his mother. 
He repaired to the beauteous widow'Sj (hewed her the 
letter from his friend, and aikcd her advice. < I flat- 
ter myfelF,’ faid ftie, * that you have no need of it. 
Convert your wealth into meicantile commodities, 
batten to the relief of your motlur, pay your rtfpcfta 
to all your friends, and come back, again : my foitune 
awaits you. If I die, my will ttiaii Iccure it to you j 
if I live, iisttead of a w'ill, you know what right you 
will have over it.’ Corce, lliuck w'iih gratitude and 
admiration, feized the hai.ds ot this genciuiis wiman, 
and bathed them with his tears; but as he was iaunciiing 
out in encomiums on iier, * Go,' faid fhc to him, < you 
arc a cluldc entertain not the pitjudices of Europe. 
The moment a woman does any thing toleiably hand- 
fome, they cry her up as a piodigy, as if Nature had 
not given us a foul. Should you, in my place, now, 
be much picalcd to fee me in attoiiintment, and view- 
in you, as a phenomenon, the puie emotion of a good 
hcait?’— < Pardon me,’ faid Coiee, ‘ I ought to liave 
exptdcd it ? but your piinciples, your lent iments, the 
eaie, the fimplicity ot your viitues, tnchani me ; I ad- 
mire them witliout being amazed at tlum.’— ‘ Go, my 
dear,’ laid rtie to him, faluling him; ‘ I am thine, 
fuch as God has made me. Do your duty, and return 
as foon as poilible.' 

He embarks, and with him he embarks nil his for- 
Winc. The patthge was pi city favouiable till they 
came towards the Canniies; but there, their vefleJ, 
purfued by a corfair ficm Morocco, was obliged to 
feek for fafvty in its liiils. I'hc corfair which chafed 
them was on the point of joining them ; and the captain, 
terrified at the danger of being boarded, w'as going to 
ttrike to the pirate. ‘ Oh, my dear mother!’ cried 
Corce, embracing tliC cafket in which were contained 
all his hopes, and then teaiing his hair with giitf and 
rage. ‘ No,* faid he, • this barbaious African fhall 
have my heart firll.* Then addicfling himfelf to the 
P X captain. 
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captain » the crew, and the affrighted paffengers, * What ! 
my friends,' faid he, ‘ fliall we iurrender ourfelves like 
cowards ? Shall we Aiffer this robber to carry us to 
Morocco, loaded with irons j and to fell us like beafts f 
Arc we difarmed ? Are the people on board the enemy's 
fliip invulnerable ; or are they braver than we ^ Tiicy 
want to board us ; let them ! what then ? we fliall 
have them the nearer.* His courage reanimated their 
ipirits ; and the captain, embracing him, extolled him 
for having let the example. Every thing is now got ready 
for defence ; the coriair boards them ; the vell'cls dafh 
againft each other: death Dies on both fules. In a fhort 
time the two ftiips are covered with a cloud of fmoke 
and fire. The cannonade ccaies ; day-light appears, 
and the fword Tingles out its victims. Cteree, I'abre in 
hand, made a dreadful (laughter. The moment he faw 
an African throw himfeit on board, lie ran up to him, 
and cleaved him in two, crying out, ‘ Oh, my poor 
mother!’ His fury was as that of the lionefs defending 
her little ones } it was the la(t effort of naiuic in de- 
fpair: and the gentleif, the moll feiifible heart that ever 
exified, was now become the moft violent and bloody. 
The captain difeemed him every where, his eye fiafiiing 
fire and his arm drenched in blooil. < This is not a 
mortal,] faid he to his companions, ‘ it is a god who 
'fights for usl’ His example kindled their courage. 
M finds himfelf at length hand to hand with the chief 
of the barbarians. • My God!’ cried he, ‘ have pity 
on my mother!’ and at thefe words, with a back- 
handed blow, he let out the pirate’s bowels. From 
this moment the viftory was decifive i the few who 
were left of the crew of the corfair begged their lives, 
and wci'e put in irons. Coree’s veffel, with her booty, 
arrives at length on the coaft of France ; and this wor- 
thy (bn, without allowing himfelf one night's repofe, 
repairs with his treafure to bis unhappy mother. He 
finds her on the brink of the grave, and in a date more 
dreadful than death itfelf j ftripped of all relief, and in 
the care of one man-fervanti who difgulted at fuffering 
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the iiidlf,ence to which (he was leduced, paid her, with 
regret, the laft duties of an humiluiting pity. The 
ihame of her fituation had induced her to forbid this 
fervant from admitting any pet foil, except the pricft and 
the charitable phylician who fometimes vilited her. Co« 
j'ce a (Vs to fee her, and is lefuied. . 

‘ Tell my name,’ (aid he to the fervant. * And 
what IS your name?’ — ‘Jemmy.’ I'he ieivant ap* 
proaches the bed. ‘ A (fi anger,’ fays he, * a(ks to lee 
you, Madam.’---* Alas ! and who is this (hanger ?’-- 
< He fays that his name is Jcnmiy.’ At this name her 
heai t was (o violently agitated, that Aic was neat ex- 
piring. ‘ Ah! my (bn,’ faid (he, with a faint voice, 
and biting upon him her dying eye-lids. * Ah! my 
Ion, at what a moment are you returned to fee your 
mother! Your hand will foon clofe her eyes.’ What 
was the grief of this pious and tender child, to fee that 
mother whom he bad left in tlie bofbin of luxury and 
opulence, to fee her now in a bed furrounded with rags, 
the very def'eription of which would make the (lomach 
rife, if it were permitted me to give it. ‘ Oh, my mo- 
ther,’ cried he, throwing himfelf upon this bed of woej 
his fobs choaked his voice, and the livirs of tears with 
which he bathed the hofom of his expiring mother, wtic 
for a long time the only expreiTionof his grief and love, 
‘ Heaven punidies me,’ replied flie, ‘ for having loved 
too much an unnatural fon j for having-—’ He inter- 
rupted her: * All is atoned for, my dear mother,’ faid 
this virtuous young man ; ‘ live ; Fortune has loaded 
me with her favouis ; I come to pour them into the lap 
of Nature; it is for you that they are given me. Live ! 
I have enough to make you love life.’—* Ah ! my dear 
child, if I have any define to live, it is to expiate my 
injuftice ; it is to love a Ton of whom I was not wor- 
thy ; a fon whom I have deprived of his inheritance,' 
At thefc words fhc covered her face, as unworthy to fee 
the light. * Ah, Madam!’ ciied he, prefiing her in 
his arms, * deprive me not of the fight of mv mother. 
J am come acrofs the Teas to feek and relieve ner!’ At 
F 3 • this 
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this inftant arrive the prieft and pbyflcian. * See there/ 
faid (he, * my child, the only comforters that Heaven 
has left me *. without their chai*ity I fliould now be no 
more.’ Coree embraces them, burfting into tears. 
* My friends!’ fays he to them; * my benefactors ! 
what do I not oyve you ! but for you I fhould no longer 
have had a mother : go on, recal her to lire. I am 
rich ; I am come to make her happy. Redouble your 
cares, your comblations, your affiftances: reftore her 
to me.' The phyfician prudently faw that this fitua- 
tion was too violent for the fick lady. ‘ Go, Sir,’ 
faid he to Coree; * truft in our zeal, and think of no- 
thing but to provide her a convenient and wholefbme 
lodging ; to which the lady (hall this evening be re- 
moved.' « 

Change of air, proper nourifhment, or rather the re- 
volution created by joy, and the calm which fucceeded 
it, inienfibly reanimated the organs of life. A pro 
found chagrin had been the ground of the difeafe; con- 
folation was the remedy. Coree learned that his un- 
happy brother had juft perilhed in milery. I draw a 
veil over the frightful piCture of his death, which he 
had but too juftly merited. They kept the knowledge 
of it from a feeling mother, who was as yet too weak to 
fupport, without expiring, a new attack of grief. She 
learned it at laft, when her health was better eftabli/hed. 
All the wounds of her heart were now opened afrefh, 
and the maternal tears trickled from hei eyes. But 
Heaven, while it took away from her a fon unworrky 
of her teiidernefs, reftored her one who had merited it 
by every i'enfible and touching tie of nature and virtue. 
He connded to her the defires of his foul ; whicli were 
to embrace at once his mother and his wife. Madam 
Coree feizetl with joy the opportunity of going over 
with her fon to America. A city, filled with her follies 
and misfortunes, was to her an odious place of refi- 
dence ; and the moment in which (he embarked reftored 
her a new life. Heaven, which proteCfs piety, granted 
them a favourable palTage. Lucclla received the mother 

of 
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of her lover as flie would have received her own. Hy. 
men made of tliefe lovers the happieil couple, and their 
days ftill roll on in that unalterable peace, in thole pure 
and feline pleafures, which are the portion of virtue. . 

THE GOOD MOTHER. 

^HE care of a mother for her children is of nil duties 
the moil Feligioully obferved. This univerfal fen- 
timent governs all the palTions ; it prevails even over 
the love of life. It renders the hercell of animals fen- 
fible and gentle, the mod fluggilh indefatigable, the 
moil timid courageous to excels ; not one of them 
lofes light of its little ones, till the moment that their 
care becomes ufelefs. We fee only among mankind 
the odious examples of a too early defertion. 

In the midll of a world, where vice, ingenious to 
difguife itfelf, takes a thoufand fediicing forms j it is 
there, above all, that the mod happy dlfpofition re- 
quires to be enlightened without coaling. The more 
flielves there are, and the more they are hidden, the 
more need has the frail bark of innocence and hnppi- 
nefs of a prudent pilot. * What would have been, for 
example, the fate of Mifs Trocne, if Heaven had not 
made exprefsly for her a mother, who was one of ten 
thoufand. 

This refpeflable widow had devoted to the education 
of an only daughter the mod agreeable years of her 
life. Thele were her redeflions at the age of five and 
twenty, 

* I have lod my hufband,' faid die ; * I have no- 
thing but my daughter and myfelf: diail I live for 
inyfelf, or Hiall I live for her ? The world liniles upon 
me, and pleafes me Hill: but if I give myfelf up to it, 
1 abandon my daughter, and hazard her happinefs and 
my own. Suppole that a life of noife and didipation 
has all the charms that are attributed to it, how long 
may I be able to talle them ? How few of my years, 
which are rolling on, have I to pal's in the world > how 
many in i'olitudc and the bolbm of my child ? The 

world 
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World which Invites me now» will difmifs me foon 
without pity ; and if my daughter Oiould forget her- 
ielf, according to my example $ if (lie is unhappy 
through iny negligence, what will be my comfoit f 
Let me in good time add grace to my retre.it*, let me 
render it as agrc^ahle as it is hunoiualdt ; ami let me 
facrificc to n'.y daiigliicr, who is evi i y tlung to me, 
that alien multitude, to whom in :i Ihoit time I Hiall 
be nothing.* 

From that moment this prudent mother became the 
friend and compauiun of hei dnugnler. Knt to obtain 
Jiei- cenfidence was not the vvoik of a day. 

Emily (that was the young lady's name) had re- 
ceived IVom N.'ture a foul lufceptihle of the lively 
impreiricns i ar.vl her mother, who ihidied k*^ i.ieeir.mtly, 
experienced an uneafy joy on peieeiviug tlu.> knribllit\, 
which does fo much haiin and fo nuicli go^d, * Hap- 
py,’ laid rtie fometimes, * happy the hiilband whom Ihe 
will love, if he is deferving of hci te^dei nel's j if by t (teem 
and friondfhip he knows how to reiulei deai to her the 
cares Hie fliall take to pleafc him ; but woe to him, if 
he humbles and (hocks hir; her wouivled delicacy will 
be the torment of them both, I lie that if a reproach 
efcapes even me, a (ligiit complaint which (lie has not 
merited, tears of giiif trickle from her eyesj her 
drooping heait is diipuited. Nc thing is ealier than to 
footh her, nothing tafier than to fiightcn her.* 

Temperate as was the life of Madam Du Troene, 
it was however conformable to her condition, and re- 
lative to the defign (lie had of inflruiSliiig herielf at 
leifurc in the choice of a hufband woithy of Emily. A 
crowd of admirers, caught with the charms of the 
'daughter, paid, accoiding to cuftom, afTiduous court 
to the mother. Of this number was the Marquis de 
Verglan, who, to his owm misfortune, was endowed 
with a veiy handfome figure. His glafs and the ladiea 
bad fo often told him fo, that he could not but believe 
it. He liilened to them with plcafiire, contemplated 
himfelf with dclightj liniied upon himfclfi and was cter. 
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nnUv Tinging his own piaifes. Nothing could be ob- 
je 61 :ed to his politenefs ; but it was lb cold, and lb 
lUght, in companion to the attentions with which lie 
honoured himfclf, that one might clearly perceive that 
be polTeired the Hrft place in his own ede 'tn. He woultl 
have had, without thinking on them, all the graces ok’ 
Natiiie: he fpoiled tiiem all by alfefting them. In 
legat'd to underltaiuling, he wanted only jultiiel's, or 
lather rcfleilion. Nobody would have talked better 
than he, if ht liad known what he was going to fay ; 
but it was his lirft c'»re to be of an opinion contrary to 
that of anotlier. Right or wrong was all one to him; 
he was Aire of dazzling, of lediicing, of perAiading to 
whatever he would. He knew by heart all that little 
toilette chit-eliat, all thole pretty things which mean 
nothing. He was thoroughly verfed in all the love- 
anecdotes of the city and court : who was the gallant 
i t yellertlay, who of to-day, who of tlie morrow, and 
how many times in the year luch and Aich a lady had 
changed her admirers. He even knew a ceitain perlon 
who had refuled to be upon the lid, and who would 
have lupplanted all his rivals, if he had cholen to give 
himfelf the trouble. 

This young coxcomb was the Ton of an old friend 
of M. Du Troene, and the widow i{X)ke of him to her 
daughter with a kind of compalTion. * It is a pity," 
faid die, ‘ that they fpoil this young man ! He is of 
a good family, and might have Aicceeded.' He had 
already Aicceeded but too well in the heart of Emily. 
That which is ridiculous in the eyes of a mother, is 
not always fo in the eyes of a daughter. Youth is 
indulgent to youth ; and there are Aicli things as btau- 
tifiil defeats. 

Verglan, on his fide, thought Emily tolerably band- 
fome, only a little too phin and nmple; but that 
might be correfled. He took but very little care to 
pleafe her; but when the Arft impreillon is made, every 
thing contributes to fink it deeper. The very diflipa- 
tion of this young fop was a new attraflion to Emily, 

* as 
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as it threatened her with the danger of lofing him j 
and nothing haiiens, fu much as jeuloufy, the progrels 
ot a growinsi; love. 

In ^ j an account of his 1 » Madam Du Tro- 

ene, Vciglan ic|nclcii»cd hirnklf (as to be lure he 
ought) the mod deiirable man in the woild. 

Madam Du Troiine dropp»;d a hint concerning mo- 
defty: but hj protelhd that iiobo.ly was Lis vain than 
himfeif; that he knew ptiitvtiy well that it was not 
for his own lake that they luiight him ; ‘that his biith 
did a great deal, :yvl tint he owed the ivlt to his wit 
and figure, qualities which he had not given himfclf, 
and which he va-, far from bting proud of. 

The moie pLalure Emily fell in luing and hearing 
him, the more care ihe took, to conceal it:' A reproach 
from hei mother would have touched 1 er to the heart ; 
and this delicate fcniibiliiy icndered hci feai ful to excefs. 

In the mean time, Famiv’a thaims, with which Ver- 
glan was lo faintly toueiicd, had uifpired the ditcieet 
and modeft Belzors the tendciati palllon, A jutt 
way of thinking, and an up i:>ht hiait, formed the, 
bails of his charaibr. His agieeable and open figure 
was itill mere ennobled by liie high idea that was con- 
ceived of his foulj for we aic natuiaily difpoled to 
luk, and believe that wedircover, in the features of a 
man, what we know to be in his heart. 

Belzor.c, in whom natuie hail luen direfled to virtue 
from his infancy, enjoyed the inettimable advantage of 
being able to give himfclf up to it without precaution 
r.nd conftraint. Deccfity, honeify, candour, a frank- 
nefs which gains confidence, togvilwr with a feverity 
of manners which creates rcfpci^t, had in him the fiee 
cafe of hal)it. An enemy to vice, without pride j in- 
dulgent to follies, without contraOing any ; complying 
with innocent culloms; incorruptible by bad exam- 
ples ; he twain upon the torrent of the world ; beloved, 
lei'pedled, even by tliofe to whom his life was a reproach, 
and to whom the public eltcein delighted to oppofe ir, 
in order to humble their pride f Madam 
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Madam Du Tioifne, charmed with the chara^ler of 
this young niani had itcretly pitched upon him as the 
moll delcrving hulband (he could give her daughter. 
She was inexliaudible in his commendations j and while 
Emily applauded with the modefty of her age, Madam 
Du 'rrocue millorlc the ingenuous and agreeable air 
which lur daughter alTunied towards him : for, as the 
cile.-ni with which Bel/or* infpired iserwasnot mingled 
w'itli any ientimtnt that (lie iiculcd to conceal, Emily 
was quite at Jv.r cafe. 

It w'cre to be w idled, that flu* had been as free and as 
tranquil witli the dangerous Vcrglan j though the 
paiiilul fituation in which his prefence call her, had in 
good mealure the app(..arance of Iplcen. If Madam 
Du Trocne ji)oke in commendation of him, Emily 
looked down, and kept ftlence. ‘ Von do not leem to 
me, diughter,’ laid Madam Du Troene, * to rclifli 
tliofe light and fliining graces, on which the world lays 
lb much dieh.' — * I know nothing at all of them I* 
liiid Emiiy, blulhmg. The gjod mother concealed 
her joy ; (ho thouglit die law tli * plain and modell vir- . 
tues of Belzori tiiumnhing in Emily’s heart over the 
111 tie brilliant victs ot Verglan, and thofe of his cha-^ 
railer ; till an accident, llight in appearance, but 
ilriking an attentive and dllcerning mother, drev/ 
her out of tills illufion. 

One of Emily’a accomplidimpnts was drawing. She 
had chofen the dclineaih'ii of llowers, as th.e mod fult- 
ahl« to her age: for what can be more nitural than to 
fee a rofe blow beneath the hand of beauty j Verglm^ 
by a tallc Ibmewhat ref mbling hers, was palTionately 
fond of flowers j and he never appealed without a nole- 
gay, the prettiell in the world. 

One day Madam Du Ticcne’s eves were thrown ca- 
fually on Verglan's nolcgay. The day after, (lie per- 
ceived that Emily, peiliips without thinking or it, 
was drawing the iloweis of it. It was natural enough, 
that the flowers (he had lecn the evening belore (hould 
be Hill piefciit to her imagination, and come, as it 

weic. 
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weiT, of tlit'ir own accord, to offer themfclves to her 
pencil; but that which was not quite lb natural, was 
rl)c air of enthufiafin which Hie betrayed in drawing 
them. Her eyes I'parkled with the fire of genius ; her 
mouth finiled amoroully at every ffroke of the pencil, 
and a colour more animated than that of the nowers 
which (he was endeavouring to delineate, dilfuied itielf 
over her cheeks. ‘ Are you plea led with your execu- 
tion ? faid the mother to her carelefsly. * it is impol- 
fible,' replied Emily, ^ to reprefent natuiie well, when 
we have her not before our eyes.* It was certain, 
however, that Hie had never copied her moie faith- 
fully. 

Some few days after, Verglan came again with new 
flowers. Madam Du Froene, without anviparticulai ity, 
obierved them, one after another; and, in Emily's next 
leffbn, Veiglan’s nofegay was drawn again. The good 
mother continued her obfervations, and every trial 
conffntiing her iiifpiclons, redoubled her inieafinefs. 
* After ail,* • laid Ihe, < 1 am alarmed, perhaps, at 
ibmewhat very innocent. Let me lee, however, if Ihe 
has any meaning in uli this.* 

The ffuilies and accomplifliments of Emily were a 
fecret to her mother’s acquaintance. As flie had only 
intended to make her relilli iblitude, and prel'erve her 
imagination from the dangers of meditation, and the 
tedioufnefs of idlcnel’s, Madam Du Troeiie derived 
neither to herielf nor daughter the leall vanity from 
thofe talents which ffie had cultivated with lb much 
care. But one day when they were alone with Bel- 
zors, and the converfation turned on the great advan- 
tage of employing and amufing one’s lelf ; * My daugh- 
ter,* faid Madam Du Troene, * has created herfelt an 
amufement, which (lie relillies more and more. I want 
to have you fee Ibme of her deligns,’ Emily opened 
her port-folio ; and Belzors, charmed, was never weary 
of admiration of her performances. < How foft and 
pure,' faid he, < are the plealures of innocence ! In 
vain does vice torment Itl'elf, it will ne^'cr tafte the 

like. 
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like. Is it not true, Madam, that the hour of labour 
palTes away quick ? And yet you have fixed it : fee it 
here retraced and produced anew to your eyes. Time 
is never loft but to the idle.' Madam Du Troene 
liftened with a fecret complacency. Emily thought his 
obfervations very reniible, but was not in the leaft 
touched by them. 

Some days after, Verglan came to fee them. ‘ Do 
you know, Sir,’ fays Madam Du Troene, • that my 
daughter h^ received the higheft encomiums from Bef- 
zors on her talent fur drawing? I want your opinion 
of it.' Emily, in confufion, blufhed, hcfitated, faiil 
that die had nothing tinilhed by ner, and beleechtd her 
mother to wait till (lie fliotild have ibnie piece fit to be 
leen. She did not doubt but her mother was laying a 
iiiaie for her. * Since there is a myftery in this, there 
is alto a defign,' faid this difcerniiig mother within 
heri'elf : * fhe is afraid that Veiglan may know his own 
flowers, and penetrate into the fecret motive of the 
pleafurc fhe has taken in drawing them. My daughter 
loves this young fop ; my feai s were but too well 
founded.’ 

Madam Du Troene, folicited on all fides, excufed 
herlelf ftill on account of Kmily's youth, and the refo- 
lution fhe had taken not to confti-ain her in her choice. 
However, this choice alarmed her. * My daugliter,* 
faid file, * is going to piefcr Verglan; there is, at 
leaft, room to think fo : and this young man has every 
quality that can render a woman unhappy. If I declare 
my will to Emily, if 1 only fuffer her to have the 
flighteft perception of it, flie will make it a law to fub- 
feribe to it without murmuring ; fhe will marry a man 
whom fhe does not love, and the remembrance of the 
man flie loves will haunt her even in the arms of ano- 
ther. I know her foul ; flie will become the vi£lim of 
her duty. But fhall I oidain this grievous facrifice? 
God forbid! No; let her own inclination decide it; 
but I may direct her inclination by enlightening it, 
and that is the only lavrftil uie of the authority that is 
<3^ given 
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given me. I am certain of the goodnefs of heart, of 
the juftnefs ot my daughter's fentiments ; let me fupply, 
by the light natural to my years, the inexperience of 
liers I let her lee by her mother's eyes, and fancy, if 
pofl[n)lc, tliat Die confults only her own inclination.* 

Every time that Verglan and Belzors met together at 
Madam Du Troene's, Ihe turned the converfation on 
the niinners, culloms, and maxims of the wui Id. She 
encouraged contradiftion ; ami without taking any 
fide, gave their dii'pofitions room to dilplay ^hcinlelves. 
Thofe little adventures with which Ibcicty abounds, 
and which entertain t'(,e idle cnnollty of the circles at 
Palis, moft comnionl) fuiniflicd matter for their re- 
fledions. Verglan, li^l t, decifivc, and lively, was 
conliantly on the fide ot the falhion. Bglzois, in a 
modeller tone, conliantly defendca the caule of morality 
with a noble freedom. 

The arrangement of Count D'Auberive with his 
lady was at that time the town- talk. It was faid, 
that after a pretty hi ilk quarrel, and bitter complaints 
on both fides, on the Jubjed of their mutual infidelity, 
they agived, that i I k y owed each other nothing ; that 
they had concluded by laughing at the folly of being 
jealous without loving $ that D'Auberive had con- 
iented to lee the Chevalier De Clange make love to his 
wife; and that flic had promifed, on her fide, to re- 
ceive with the greatcll politenei's the MarchioneCs De 
Talbe, to whom D'Auberive paid his court; that the 
peace had been ratified by a lupper, and that two coy- 
pie of level's never maintained a better imderflanding 
with each other. 

At this recital Verglan cried out, that nothing was 
wifer. ^ TIury talk of the good old times,* faid he ; 
* let them prtraiice an inllance of the manners of our 
forefathers comparable to this. Formerly an inllance 
of infidelity let a family in flames ; they flint up, they 
beat theii* wives. If the hufband made ule of the li- 
berty that was referved to him, his fad and faithful 
half was obliged to put up with the and vent 

licr 
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her moans at home, as in an oblcure prifon. If (he 
imitated her wandering hu(band, it was with terrible 
rifks. Nothing lefs than her lover’s and her own life 
were at (lake. They had the folly to attach the ho- 
nour of the man to th^ virtue of his wife ; and the huf- 
band, who was not the lefs a fine gentleman for in- 
triguing elft-whcie hiinfelf, became the ridiculous ob- 
jcA of public conienjpt on the fiilt lalle flop of his lady. 
Upon honour, I do nor conceive how, in thele barbarous 
ages, they- had the courage to marry. The bands of 
Hymen were then downright chains. Now-a-days, 
complaiiance, freedom, [>cace, vr'jgn in the bofom of fa- 
tuities. If the niamcd pair lore one another, (b much 
the betlfer ; they live togeiheiy^bey arc happ) , If they 
ceafe to lovjs, they t^ll i t Iil«f*tvell-bred pei funs, and dif- 
penfe with each others promile of fidelity. They give 
over being lovers, and become I r’cnds, Thefe are what 
1 call Ibcial manners, free and ea'y. This makes one 
long to be married.' — ‘ You fiiul it then quite cafy,* 
(aid Madam Du Trol'ne, ‘ for a wife to he the confi- 
dante of her hu(band, and for him to he the coniplal- 
(hnt friend of his wife ?' — ‘ To be luicj provided it 
be mutual. Is it not juft to grant our confidence to 
thole who honour us with theiis, and to render each 
other by turns the offices of (Viendfliip? Can a man 
have a better friend than his wife, or the wile a furer 
and more intimate friend than her hufband? With 
whom (hall wc be free,, if not with the perfon, who, 
from fituation is one with us ? And when unfortunately 
we no longer find any pleafuic at home, what can be 
better than to (lek it abroad, to return each at their 
own time, without jcalouly and reftrainl?' 

* Nothing is more plcafant,' faid Btlzors, * than 
this new method j hut you and I have a great deal of 
ground to go over before we can reli(h it. In the firA 
place, we muft give up all love for uurfelves, wife, and 
children; we muft be able to accuflom ourfelves r6 
confider, without repugnance, as being one half of 
one's felf, Ibmebody whom we defpile liifiiciently, to 
0^2 deliver 
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deliver up—’ ‘ Well,’ replied Verglan, * what but 
mere prejudices are all thefe icrupUs! what hinders 
us from efteeming one another, if it be fettled that 
there is no longer any fcandal in it ?’ — < When that is 
fettled,’ faid Belzurs, < all the ties of fociety are bro- 
ken. The inviolable fan6lity of the marriage- tie forms 
the lanJliry of all the ties of nature. Remember, my 
friend, that if there aie no longer any facred duties for 
the parents, there will no longer be any for the children. 
All thefe conditions depend on each oth^. P'amily 
quarrels were violent in the days of our fathers ; but 
the mat's ut morals yas found, and the wound foon 
clofed up again. Anprefent it is a langiiifliing body, 
wading by a How poifosi^i* On the other lide, ifiy dear 
Verglun, we have not horf.the idea of thofe pure and 
intimate plcafurcs which the married pair felt amidft 
their family } nor of that union which formed the de- 
light of their youth, and the confolation of their ad- 
vanced years. Now-a-days, when a mother is affli61ed 
at the dilfipations of her Ion, or a father overwhelmed 
with any reverfe of fortune, are they a refuge or liip- 
port to each other ? They are obliged to unbofom their 
grief abioad ; and the confolation of Itrangers is very 
weak indeed.’ 

* You talk like an oracle, my fage Belzors,’ faid 
Verglan ; * but who has told you that two married 
perions would not do beft to love, and to be faithful to 
each other all their lives ? I am only, if untortimately 
this mutual liking fhould ceafe, for their confoliiig 
each other, and fettling matters amicably, without 
forbidding thofe who may have loved reciprocally from 
the times of our fathers, to love on Hill, if their hearts 
incline them to it.’ — * Aye,* faid Madam Du Tro- 

ene, ‘ what is there to hinder them ?" ‘ What is 

there to hinder them, Madam ?’ replied Belzors. * Cuf- 
tom, example, the bon ton^ the facility of living, with- 
out fhame according to their liking. Verglan will 
agree, that the life led in the world is agreeable 1 and 
change is naturally pleafing : gur very weaknefs invites 
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US to it. Who, then, will relilt this Inclination, if 
they take off the curb of morality ?’ — ‘ 1 ! I take off 
nothing,' faid Vcrglan, * but I am for every body’s 
living according to their liking; and I very much ap- 
prove of the courfe that D'Auberive and his'Iady have 
taken to overlook on both tides what are called inju- 
ries, If thL'y are fatisHcd, every body tile ought to be 
lb too.’ 

As he finllhed thefe laft words, a fervant announced 
the Marquis D’Aubeii VC. < Ah, Marriuis! you come 
very opportunely,’ laidVerglan: ‘tell us, pry’ihec, if 
your ftory he true. They lay tlmt your lady foi gives 

vQur ihiibarb. and that you Aafs by her Icna.* 

‘Pllia iNaJiat Iluff ! ’ laid D’ArJj/*ive to him carelufsly. 

‘ I haventaHvtgdned thayjpfliing was more lealbna- 
ble ; but BelzorstJftl IftWI iflemus you without appeal.*— 

* Why lb, pray > Would not he have done as much? 
My wife is young and hand feme : a coquette; that is 
quite evident. At the bottom, however, 1 believe her 
to be very virtuous ; but though flie Ihould err a little, 
juHice ought to take place. I conceive, however, that 
a perlbn more jealous than inyfclf may condemn me ; 
but what altonilhes me is, that Belzors flioiild be the firft. 
I have hitherto received nothing but commendations. 
Nothing is more natural than my proceeding ; and all 
the world felicitate me upon it as on fomething mar- 
vellous. It looks as if they did not think I had un- 
derilanding enough to take a rcafonablc Hep. Upon 
honour I am quite confounded at the compliments I 
receive on it. As to the rigid gentlemen 1 honour 
them I'ufficiently; but I live for myl'clf. Let eveiy one 
do as much, and the happicH will always be the wifeft.* 

Well, how is the marchionefs !’ faid Madam de 
Troi-ne to him, with a delign of changing the rubje£K 
‘ Wonderfully well, Madam ; we Hipped together laft 
night, and I never faw her in Inch good-humour.’ 

* 1 will lay a w'ager,’ fays Verglan, ‘ that you will 
take her again Ibmc day.’— ‘ Faith, very polTible : for 
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but yeftcrday when we got up from tablcy I caught 
royfclf f^ing tender things to her.' 

This m*it experiment made the moft lively impreflion 
on Emily's undei landing. Her mother, who peictived 
it, gave free courfe to her refle£lion8 ; but in order to 
put her into the way, * It is wonderful,' faid flie^ 

* how much opinions depend upon tempers. Here, 
now, thefe two young men, educated with the lame 
care, both endued with the lame principles of lionefty 
and virtue; obferve, however, how they differ From 
one another! and each of them believes lie is in the 
right.' Emily's heut did its bell to exciiie in Verglan 
the fault of having ilefended the manners of the age. 

« With what levity,\^faiid (he, ‘ do they treajt,.nocieily 
and fidelity ! how t hty\ port with what, Inoft facred 
in nan»rc' and Veighm !*'*"-* /.iCic ifregularitits I 
Why has he not the foul of Beizou !' 

Some time after, Emily and her mother being at the 
play, Belzurs and Verglan prefented thcmlclvts al their 
Dox, and Madam Du Trocnc invited them both to take 
their hats theu*. The play was Ines*. The fccnc of 
the children gave Verglan an op[)ortunity of utteiing 
Tome hn mots, which he put off as excellent criticil'ms. 
Belzorsy without liilening to him, melted into teais, 
and took no pains to conceal it. His rival rallied him 
on his weaknel's. ‘ Wliat,' laid he to him, ‘ dtJ chil- 
dren make you cry V — ‘ And what would you have me 
be affeiled by ?' laid Belzors. ‘Yes, I confefs, I ne- 
ver bear, witliout much emotion, the tender names of 
father and mother ; the pathos of Nature penetrates 
me ; even the molt touching love interelts me, moves 
me much Id's.' Ines was followed by Naninef : and 
when they came to the catalti ophe, * Oh, faid Verglan, 
* that is carrying the jell too far : let Dolban love 
this little wench, with all my heart but to marry 
her, I think, is rather too much.'— ‘ It is a folly, 

* InM dr Caftro. from which Mahet's E'vira la taken. 

t A petit piece of Vol(si.e, the fiery lomewhit like Pamela. 

perhaps,' 
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perhaps,' replied Belzors i * but I feel myfelf capable 
of it : \irheii virtue and beauty are united, I cannot an- 
fwer for my difcretion.* Not one of their oblervations 
efcaped Madam Du Troene $ Emily, ft ill more atten« 
tive, bliiftied at the advantage which Belzors had over 
his rival. After the play, they faw the Chevalier 
D'Olcet pafs by in weepers. * What is the meaning 
of this, Chevalier?' faid Verglan to him with an air 
of gaiety. ‘ An old uncle,’ replies D'Olcet, • who 
has been lb kind as to leave me ten thoufand crowns a 
year.’ — ‘ Tin thoufand crowns ! I give you joy. This 
uncle was a brave old fellow. T^n thoufand crowns ! 
,chaiming.’ Belzors, embracing liim in his turn, faid 
to flTtfiV ‘^Chevalier, I condole ^th you on his death : 
1 know thar^/Qu think too ju^y to conceive any unna* 
rural joy on He has long been as a 

father to me,* faid the Chevalier, confounded at the 
plealant air he had aiTumed $ • but he was fo old you 
know r — < That is a caufe for patience,' replied Bel- 
zois mildly, * but not for conlblation. A good relation 
is the beft of fiiends} and the riches he has left you 
are not c<|ual to liich a one.’ — • An old uncle is but a 
dull kind of friend,’ faid Verglan, * and it is a rule 
that every one nuift live in his turn. Youn^ folks 
would be much to be pitied if old fellows were immor- 
tal.* Belzors changed the difeourfe, in order to fpare 
Verglan an himiiliating reply. At every ftroke of this 
contraft, Emily’s heart was cruelly torn. Madam Du 
Troene faw with joy the refpe^lful and fenfible air (he 
aflfumed towards Belzors, and the cold and chagrined 
air with which ftie replied to Verglan’s compliments ; 
but, in oixler to bi ing about another trial, die invited 
them both to fupper. 

They played at cards. Verglan and Belzors had a 
iite a tete at triflrac. Verglan liked nothing but 
high play ; Belzors would play for as little as you 
pleafe. The party was interefting. Mademoilelle 
Du Troene was of the number of lookers-on ; and the 
Good Mother, in making her own party, kept an eye 

upon 
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ii|>on her daughter, to read in her countenance what 
pafled in her heart. Fortune favouied Belzors ; Emily, 
dirpleafed iis Hie was with Verglaii, had too good a heart 
not to iufter, on feeing him engaged in a ierious lofs. 
The young coxcomb could no longer contain hlmfelf } 
he grew angry, he doubled the game, and, betore 
flipper, he was on the point of playing upon honour. 
IlUhuinoiir had Icizcd nim : he did his utmoil to be 
merry ) but the alteration of his countenance baniflicd 
all joy. He perceived himfelt that they^ pitied him, 
and that they did not laugh at fome pleaOintries he en- 
deavoured to throw out i he was humbled, and indig- 
nation would have tal en place, if they had not quitled 
the tabic. Belzors, wyim neither his own nu od Tuck, 
nor the chagrin of his had moveck* was caiy and 
modeft, according to cudom: lat down again to 

play. Madam Du Troene, who had linifhed her own 
party, came to be prefent at this, extremely iKltal’y at 
the iifue it might have, but dcfirous that it might make 
its imprelfion on the foul of Emily. The fuccels ex- 
ceeded her expectation : Verglan loll more than he had 
to pay j his trembling hand and pale countenance ex- 
prelTed the trouble he wanted to conceal. Belzors, 
with an unbounded complaifance, gave him as many 
opportunities of revenging htmfelf as he thought pro- 
per; and when, by doubling the game, he had fuf- 
feicd Verglan to get off for a reafonable I’um, * If you 
pleafe,' faid he, * we will ftop here : I think I may 
fairly win as much as I was refolved to lofe.' So much 
moderation and diferetion excited a murmur of applaufe 
in the company. Verglan alone appeared infenfible to 
it, and laid, on getting up with an air of difdain, * It 
was not worth the trouble of playing lb long for.* 
Emily did not fleep that night, fo violently was her 
foul agitated with what (he had juft feen and heard, 
f What a difFcrence!* faid (he, * and by what caprice 
is it that 1 muft figh at having been enlightened ? 
Ought not the feduCtion to ceafe, as foon as we per- 
ceive that we are feduced ? 1 admire one, and love the 

other. 
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Other. What is this mifunderftanding between the 
heart and the realbn, which makes us ftill hold dear 
that which we ceale to efteem ?* 

In the morning Ihe appealed according to ciidom, 
at her mother's levee. ‘ Vou fecin ftrangely altered/ 
laid Madam Du Troene. * Yes, Madam, 1 am veiy 
much lb.'— ‘ What, have not you flept well ! — ‘ Very 
little,' laid Ihe with a figh. * You mult endeavour, 
however, to look handfonie ; for I am going to take 
you this morryng to the Thuillci ies, where all Paris is 
to be alTtmbled. 1 ulid to lamtiu that the hneft gar- 
den in the world was abandoned: f am veiy glad it if 
fafhion again/ J 

Verglah^^^ded not to repair ^^ilre, and Madam Du 
Troene retain^d^^ about h»r .^*The view of this walk 
had the air of enchanlnVeHitr A thoui’and beauties, in 
all the gaiety of drefs, were fcated lound the baton, 
whofe tides aie decorated by fculpture. The fuperb 
walk which this bafon crowns, was hllcd with young 
nymphs ; who, by their chaims and accomplilhments, 
attra6led the delires after their fteps. Veiglan knew 
them all, and Iniiled upon them, following them with 
his eyes. ‘ This here,' faid he, * isFntime. Nothing 
is moix! tender and leniible; fhe lives like an angel with 
Cleon ; he has given her twenty ihouland crowns in fix 
months; they love like two tuitles. That is the cele- 
brated Corinna : htr houfe is the temple of luxury; 
hei fuppers the molt bi illiant in Pai is die docs the ho« 
nours of them with a grace that enchants us. Do you 
fee that fair beauty who looks fo mode It, and whole 
glances wander languilhingly on every fide ? She has three 
lovers, each of whom flatte. s himJelf, that he alone is 
the happy man. It is a uleafure to Re her amidlt her 
adorers, diltributing ilignt favors to each, and per- 
fuading each in their turn that (lie jilts their rivals. 
She is a model of coquetry, and nobody deceives a let 
of lovers with fo much addrefs and fprightlinefs. She 
will go a great way, on my word, and I have told her 
fo/-»-< You are in her confidence, then ?' laid Madam 

Du 
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Du Troene. * Oh, yei* ; they do not difTcinble with 
me ; they know me j they know very well tliat they 
eannot impole upon And you, Belzors,’ laid 

Madam Du Troene to the fenfihle and virtuous young 
man, who had joined, • arc you initiated in tbefe myl- 
teries?’— No, Madam : I can believe that all this is 
very arnufiiig ; but the charm makes tlie clanger.’ Ma- 
dam Du Tioeiic obferved that tl’e inodeft women re- 
cei\ed, with a cold and rcieivid nir, the fmiling and 
familiar fahite ot Verglan, while they refurned with an 
air of efteeni and friembhip the rcipe^lhil lahitation ot 
Beizors. She railed Veighn on this diftinflion, in 
order to make Km<dy perceive it. * It is 
he, « Madam, thar^y behave J h* 

he j but, tete a Utiy ,;in ends tor it.’ 

On her icturn home with tnein, the leceived a vifit 
from Eleonora, a young widow ot uncommon l>..auty. 
Eleonora fpoke of tiie misfortune flit* had lullain.'d in 
lohiig a deferving hufoand; the fpoke of it with lo 
much fcniibility, candoui, and grace, liiat Madam Du 
Troene, Emily, and Beizors, liftened to her with tears 
in their eyes. ‘ To a young, handiome woman,' faid 
Verglan, in a gay lone, * a huflband is a trifling lofs, 
and eafy to be lepaired.’— ‘ Not to me, Sii,’ replied 
the tender and modell Eleonora; ‘ a hulband who ho- 
noured a wife of my age with his efteem and confidence, 
and w'hofe delicate love never was tainted either by 
fears or jealoufy, or the negligences ot habitude, is not 
one of thole whom wacan eaiily leplace.’— ‘ He had, I 
take it for granted, a fine perlbn?’ faid Verglan. ‘ No, 
Sir, but his foul was beautiful.’—* A beautitnl foul!* 
replied Verglan with adifdainfiil air: * a beav»tiful foul I 

He was young at Jeaft ?* * Not at all ; he was of an 

age wherein we are aiFe£^ed when we have any occafion 
to be fo.’ — * But if he was neither young nor hand- 
fome, I do not fee why you ihould afflict yourfclf. 
Confidence, efteem, handfbme treatment, attend of 
courfe an amiable woman j nothing of that kind could 
have been wanting to you. Believe me, Madam, the 

effential 
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^ e/Tentlal point is to fuir yourielf, as to age and figure } 
to unite the Graces with the Loves; in one word, to 
many a handlbmeman, or to prelerve your liberty.’-- 

* Vour advice is very gallant,' replied Eleonora; * but 
unfortunately it is mifplaced.’ — ‘ There is a pretty 
prude !’ laid Verglan, as loon as fhe was gone. « Pru- 
dery, Sir;' replied Madam Du Troene, * is an exag- 
gerated copy of prudence and rcafon ; and I fee nothing 
in Eleonota hut what is plain and natural.’—* For my 
pait,' faid Bclzois, * I think her as rerpeftable as flie 
is handibme.' *--* Rcl’pcft her. Sir! relpc6l her!* re- 
fiimcd V\*:glan, with vivacity, * ^who hinders you? 
^hc is the only perfoii can take iy 111.’-—* Do you 
Jenowi'^^fu rrupttd Madam Du .Tjiroene, * who could 
conlble Elconoiu ? Such a man, fas Belzors; and if I 
were the confi^fante ’i<*n;bnfiilted to his choice, I 
would perfuade him to think of her.’—* You do me 
great honour, Madam,' laid Belzors, colouring, * but 
Eleonora delcrves a lieart that is difengaged, and un- 
happily mine is not lb.’ At thefe words he took his 
leave, quite confounded with the dilmilhon which he 
thought he had leccived. * For, in Hioit,’ laid he, 

* to irivile me licriblf to pay iny addrefles to Eleonora, 

is not that giving me notice to renounce Emily ? Alas ? 
how little my heart is known to her!’ Vtiglan, who 
took it in tlie fame fenfe, affec^Sd to pity his li- 
val. He fjjokc of him as one of the honeltelt men in 
the world. * It is a pity he is fo gloomy,’ faid he, 
with a tone of companion ; • that is all they get liv 
theit viitue; they grow tircibme, and are difniilTed.' 
Madam Du Troene, without explaining herfelf, alTiired 
him, that ilie had not intended laying any thing difo- 
bilging to a man for whom flic had a mofl: particular 
eltccm and regard. In the mean time Emily fat with 
downcafl eyes, and her blulhos betrayed the agitation 
of her foul. Verglan, not doubting but this confiiflon 
was an emotion of joy, retired in triumph, and the 
day following wrote her a billet conceived in thefe 
terms. * You 
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* You muft have thought me very romantic^ beaufi* 
fuL £mily> in having fo Tong fpokc to you only by my 
cyesl Do not accufe me of an unjuft diffidence : I have 
read your heart, and if I had only that to conlult, 1 
(hould be very fure of its anfwer. But you depend on 
a mother, and mothers have their caprices. Happily 
your mother loves you, and her affeaion has enlight- 
ened her choice. Tlie diliniffion of Belzor apprizes me 
that Hie has determined; but your confent ought to 
precede hers : I wait it with the moft ttnc^er impatience, 
and the moft violent love.* 

Emily o|)ened this bille(, w'ithout knowing whence it 
came: ftie was as riuch offended as furprilird a l iu 
without helitation cmmunicated it to her ly.jtner. * I 
take very kindly of ^•'>u,’ faid Mad^ni 'Dii Trocne, 

* this mark of your frien mWp ^But I owe you in my 
turn confidence for confidence. Belzors has writ to 
me; read his letter.* Emily obeyed and read. 

< Madam, 

I honour the virtue, I admire the beauty, I do juf- 
tice to Eleonora ; but has Heaven favoured only her ? 
And after having adored in your image every thing 
that Heaven has made moft afte6luig, do you think me 
in a condition to follow the counlel which you have 
given me ? I will not fay to you how cruel it is ; my 
refpefl ftifles my complaints. If 1 have not the name, 
I have at leaft the fentiments of your Ton, and that cha- 
racter cannot be effaced.* 

Emily could not finiffi without the moft lively emo- 
tion. Her mother pretended not to perceive it, and faid 
to her, * There now, child, / inde^ muft anfwei* thefe 
two rivals; but muft dictate my anfwers,* — 
Madam!* — * Who elfe ? Is it 1 whom they demand in 
marriage? Is it my heart that I am to confult?* — - 

* Ah, Madam ! is not your will mine ? Have not you 
the right to dilpofe of me ?* — * You are very good, my 
dear; but as your own happinefs is concerned, it it 
juft that you mould decide on it. Thefe young men 
nre both well born | their conditions and fortunes nearly 
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flic fatiip; iee which comes up ncareft to the idea yoti 
have formed of a gooil hufband. Let us keep him, and 
dUinifs the other.’ Emily ftruck, kiflTed her mother's 
hands, and bathed them with her tears. ‘ Compleat 
your goodnefs,’ laid flic !o her, * Ijy enlightning me in 
my choice: tlie moie imjiortant it is, the iiiorc need 
hare I for your advice to determine it. The hiifband 
whom my mother ftiall chule for me ftiall be dear to 
me j my heart dares promife that.’—* No, my dear, 
theie is no Iqying out of mere duty, and you know bet- 
ter than my fell the man who is likely to make you 
happy. If you are not lb, I will cunl'ole you : I 
'yoii|d^i;eadily (hare your follows, but I would not he 
the caiiie ?f them. Come, I n’ce pen in hand ; I am 
going to wrf{p,‘ you need but lo diftate,* Imagine the 
trouble, the confuiibn, tnc moving fituation of Emily, 
'rrembling by the fide of this temier mother, one hand 
on her eyes and the other on hci heart, (lie ellaycd in v.nii 
to obey her; her voice expired on her lips. * Wul,’ 
laid the good mother, * to which of the two are we 
return an anfwei •* Make an end, or I fliall grow im- 
patient.’--.* To Verglan,’ laid Emily, with a feible 
and faultering voice. * To Verglan; be it lb: what 
fliall I fay to him 

“ It is impoflible, Sir, that a man, fo neceflary to 
foclety asyourfclf, ihould renounce it to live in the ho- 
fom of Ills family. My Emily has not qualities fiifti- 
cient to indemnify you for the facrificts which flie 
w(Hild require. Continue to cmhellifti the world ; for 
it is for that you are made.”—* Is this all ?’— * Yes, 
Madam.’ — * And to Belzovs; what fliall we fay to 
him?’ Emily continued to diflate with fomewhat more 
confidence. To deem you worthy of a woman as vir- 
tuous as handfome, was not. Sir, to forbid you to make 
a choice which intcrefls me as much as it does me ho- 
nour ; it was even to encourage you. Your modefty has 
levcrfed things, and you have been unjufl both to your- 
It II and to me. Come, and learn to judge better of 
the intentions of a Good Mother. 1 difpoie of the heart 
R ot 
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of niy daughter, and I dicem none in the world more 
than yourlelf.” 

* Come hither, my child, that I may embrace yon,* 
cried Madam Du Tiocne ; * you fulfil the wiflies ^ 
your mother, and you could not have laid better, though 
you had conliilted my Iieart.' 

Belzois haliened to them, quite befide hiinfelf with 
joy. Never was marriage more applauded, more tor- 
tunatc. Belzors' affcdiun was divided between Emily 
and her motlier ; and it was a moot point among thie 
world, which of the two he loved moll. 

THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE ALPS. 

1 N the mountains of Savoy, not far from ^Ite roa3 
from Briau^'on to Modena, is a folitstly valley, the 
fight of which infpires travellers with a jSleafing melan- 
choly. Three little hills in form of an amphitheatre, 
en which are fcatteied, at a great dillance ftom each 
other, foine flicpheids huts, torrents that tall from tlie 
mountains, clumps of trees licre and there, pallures 
always green, form the ornament of this rural place* 
The inarchioncfs of Fonrolc was returning fiom 
France to Italy with her huiband. The axle>tree of 
their carrriage broke, and as the day was on the de- 
cline, they were obliged to feck in this valley for fome 
flielter to pafs the night. As they advanced towards 
one of the liuts, they faw a flock going that way, con- 
dii6led by a fliepherdcfs whole gait aflonifhed them* 
They drew nearer, and lieard a heavenly voice, whole 
plaintive and moving accents made the echoes groan. 

* How the letting fun fliil glitters with a gentle 

light ! It is thus,' laid Ihe, < that at the end of a pain- 
ful race, the exhauiled foul departs to grow young 
again in the pure fource of immortality.. But, alas! 
how diftant is the period, and how long is life !' On 
faying thefe words, the Ihepherdefs retired, with her 
head inclined i but the negligence of her attitude leemed 
to give dill more noblenels and majefty to her perfon 
and deportment. Struck 
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Struck with what they Taw, and iHIl more with what 
they had jiiil heard, the Marquis and Marchionefs of 
Foni ofe redoubled their pace, in order to overtake the 
iheplierdcfs whom they admired. But what was their 
liirprize, when under the plaineft head drefs, beneath 
the motl humble garb, they faw all the graces, all the 
beauties united! * Child,' faid the marchionefs to hcff 
on feeing that flje avoided them, ‘ fear nothing; we are 
travellers, whom an accident obliges to leek flulter in 
tliele hilts tin the day : will you he fo good as to be 
our guide ?’ — ‘ I pity you, Madam,’ faid the Ihcpher- 
defs to her, looking do%vn and blulhing; * thele huts 
are inhibited bv poor wretches, and you will be very 
ill lodged.’ — * You lodge there, without doubt, your- 
Jelf,’ replied the Marchicnefs 5 * and I can eafily en- 
dure, for one night, the inconveniences which you fuf- 
fer always.’— ‘ I am %med for that,’ laid the Ihcp- 
herdefs, with a modefly that chaimed them. ‘ No, 
furcly,’ faid the Marquis dc Fonrofe, who could no 
longer dilfemble the emotion Ihe had cauied in him; 

‘ no, you are not formed to lulFtr; .'’lul Foriune is very 
unjurt } Is it poffible, lovely damlcl, tint fo many 
charms arc buried in this defart, under that habit - 
‘ Fortune, Sir!’ n plied Adelaide, (this w.is the name 
of the Ihepherdefs) * Fortune is not cruel, but wlicn 
flie takes fiom us that which Ihe has given us. My 
condition has its pleafures for one who knows no other; 
and cuftom creates wants for you, whlgh fliepherds do 
not know.’--* That may be,’ laid ‘he Marquis, ‘with 
refpeft to thofe whom Heaven has pheed liom their 
birth in this ohfeure condition ; hut you, aftonifhing 
dainfel, you whom I admit e, you who enchiant me, you 
were never born what you now are! that air, that gait, 
that voice, that language, every thing betrays you. 
But two words which you have juft now fpoken, pro- 
claim a cultivated underftanding, a noble foul. Pro- 
ceed ; teach us what misfortune can have reduced you 
to this fti-ange abaferoent .* — * For a man in misfor- 
R s tunc/ 
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tuiiei' rcplifJ Adela'jJtr, ‘ there are a thoufand ways to 
ealricate hiinfelF; for a woman, you know, there is no 
otiier honett iclburce than lervitude, and the choice of 
mafters. They do well, in iiiy opinion, wlio prefer the 
good. You are now going to fee mine j you will be 
(liarmcd with the liiuucLnce of their lives, the candour, 
tile fimplicity, the probity of their mamicis.' 

While file talked thus, they arrived at the hut. It 
was I’eparated by a partition from the fold into which 
t))is incognita drove her flieep, telling them over with 
the mo(i furious atteiiiiun, and witliout deigning to 
take any farthci notice of the travelleis, who contem- 
plated her. An old man and his wife, fucli a£-Phi- 
leiTion and Baucis are dcfciibed to us, came forth to 
meet tlu ir guc(h, with that village-hontlly which recals 
the golden age to our iniuds. ‘ We have nothing to 
olKi you,' laid the good woman, * but lielh draw for 
a bed ; milk, fruit, and ryc-buad ior your food i but 
the little that Heaven give? us, wc will inoft heartily 
ftjare with you.' The travellers on enieiing the hut, 
were iiirprized at the air of rcgulaiity which cveiy 
thing breathed there. The table was one Tingle plank 
ot walnut-tree highly polillied : they faw themfelves in 
the enamel of the vaithen veifels defigncd for their 
milk. Every thing picfeiited the image of cheerful po- 
verty, and of the fiilt wants of Nature agrtcably fatls- 
fitd. ‘ Ir is oUr deai daughter,’ laid the go(?d woman, 
‘ who takes upon her the management of our houfe. In 
tiu* rnoining, before her Hock iambic far into the conn 
try, and while they begin to graac round the houfe on the 
grals coveied with dew, Ihc waflies, cleans, and lets evpry 
thing in order, with a dexterity that charms us.* — 
• What !’ laid the mairhioneli, * is this flu pherdtfs your 
daughter?' — ‘ Ah, Madam, would to Heaven Ihe were*, 
ciied the good old woman ; it is my lieart that calls hel- 
lo, for 1 have a mother’s love for her: but I am not lo 
happy as to have borne her; wc are not worthy to have 
given herbiith.’ — * Who is Ihe tlien? Whence comes 
/lu' ? and wlnt misfortune has reduced her to liich a con- 
dition ?’ 
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dition ?' — ' All that is unknown to us. It is now four 
years fiiice (lie came in the habit of a female pe.ifant to 
offer herfelf to keep our flocks; we would have taken 
her for nothing, lb much had lur good io<>k and pleafing 
manner won upon our hearts. \Vc doubud lier being 
born a villager, but our quellions affliillid her, and we 
thought it our duty to abitain from them. This rc- 
fpt6l has but augmented in proportion as we have be- 
come better acquainted with her foul ; btit the more 
we would hvmbie ourfelves to her, the more fhe hum- 
bles herii'lf to us. Never had daughter more attention 
for her father and mother, nor otiiciournefb more tender. 
She r.annot obey us, becaulc we are tar from com- 
manding her ; but it fecnis as if fhe faw through us, 
and every tbipg tliat we can wiffi is done, beto: e we per- 
ceive that fhe thinks of it. She is an angel come down 
among us to comfort our old age.' — ‘ And what is fhe 
doing now in the fold ?' demanded the marchioneis. 
‘ Giving the flock frefh litter; diawing the milk fiom 
the ewes and fhe-goats. This milk, prefied out by her 
liand, feems to become the more delicate for it. I, 
who go and fell it in the town, cannot ferve it faff: 
enough. Trey think it delicious. ‘ The dear child 
employs luifelf, wliile flic is watching the flock, in 
works of ffiaw and ofier, whicli arc adiniitd by all. 
Kve-ry thing hcronic j valu.ibie bene -ib her Hnge) s. You 
fee, Madam,' continikd the good old woman, ‘ you fee 
here the image of an eaiy and q'lict life : it is Ihe that 
procures it to us. rhis heavenly dau^jjuer is never 
employed but to make us happy.'—* Is fhe happy her- 
fclf ?' demanded the Marquis Dt Konroic. ‘ bhc eti- 
endeavoiirs to perliiade us fo,* icnlied ilie old man; 
‘ but I have frequently ohferved to my wile, that at Iter 
return from the pafture, fhe had her eyes hedtwed witli 
tears, and the moft afHi6led air in the world. The 
moment fhe fees us, fhe nffe^s to fmilc ; but we fee 
plainly that (lie has fome grief that confumes her. 

We dare not afk her what it is.’ ‘ Ah, Madam I* 

faid the old woman, <how 1 fuffer for this child, when 
R 3 " fhe 
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Die iierfifts in leading out hei Hocks to paHure in fpite 
of rain and fruit ! Many a time have 1 thrown myltlt* 
on my knees, in order to prevail with her to let me go 
in her Head ; but 1 never could prevail on her. She 
goes out at fun-lire, and returns in the evening be- 
numbed with cold. “ Judge, now,” fays the to me, 
** whether I would fuHer you to quit your Hre-fule, 
and expole youilelf at your age to the rigours of the 
leaibn. 1 am i'caice able to withliand it myfeif.'' 
Nevcrthelefsi, Oie brings home undti her a^m the wood 
with which we waiin ouiklves; and when 1 complain 
of the fatigue Ihc gives hcrlelf : “ Have done, have 
done, my good mother, it is by exercife that 1 keep 
myfelf from col<l : labour is made for my age.” In 
jhort, Madam, Hie is as good as ilie is ha,nJloine, and 
niy liuihutid and 1 nevci ijn-Hk of htr but with tears in 

our eyts.’ < And il il»»; ihoiild be taken from you?’ 

laid the inarchionclb — * V^c Ihould lofe,' interrupted 
the old man, * all that we hold ileareH in the world ; 
but if Hie herl'elt was lo be the happitM* for it, wc would 
die happy in tliat coni dation.' — ‘ Oh, aye!’ replied 
the old woman, Hiedding (ears ; < Heaven grant hei a 
fortune worthy of her, it it be poflihle! Jt was my 
hope, that that hand lo dear to me, would have doled 
iiiy eyes, toi I love liei more than my life.' Her arrival 
broke oH* their dilcoiirfe. 

She appeared with a pail of milk in one hand, a 
bafleet of fruit in the other; and after fainting them 
with an ineffable grace. Hie diiecled her attention to 
the care of the tainily, as it nobody obferved her. 
‘ You give yourlelt a great deal of trouble, my dear 
child,’ laid the marchionefs. * I endeavour, Madam, 
replied Hie, * to tuliil the intention of thole I ferve, 
wlto are delirous of entertaining you in the beH manner 
they aie able. You wdll have,’ continued Hie, ipread- 
ing over the table a coarfe but very white cloth, * you 
will have a frugal and rural repalt : this bread is not 
the whiteH in the world, but it taHes pi-etty well ; the 
eggs aie trefli, the milk is good | and the fruits, which 

1 have 
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I havf* juft now gatliercd, aie lucii as the fcafon aftords.' 
Tlie diligence, the attention, the noble and becoming 
glace with which this wondeiful ftiephtiders paid them 
all the duties of holpitality; the relpeft flu. mewed for 
her inafter and miftiei's, whether flie fpuke to them, or 
W'hclher flie Ibiight to read in their eyes what they 
wanted her to do ^ all thefe things filled the Mai quis 
and Marchionefs of Fonrofe with altoniflimciit and ad- 
miration. As icon as thc^y were laid down on the bed 
of fix'fli flr^w which tlie ftiepheidels had prepared for 
them herlell, ‘ Our adventure has the air of a pro- 
digy,' laid they one to another j ' w'e mult clear up this 
niylleiy j we mull carry away this child along with us.’ 

At break of day, one of the men, who had been up 
all night mending their carriage, came to inform them 
that it was thoioiighly lepaiitd. Madam De Font ole, 
before flic itt out, oidcred the flitpheidcis to be caikd 
to her. ‘ WiihoLil wanting topiy,' laid flie, ‘ in'.o 
the lecret of your biith, and the caulc of youi misfor- 
tune ; ail that I fee, all that I hear, interefts me in 
your favour. I Ice that your fpirit has railed you above 
ill-fortune 3 and that you have fuited your lent iments 
to your preient condition : your chaims and your vir- 
tues lender it lelptclablc, but yet it is unworthy of 
ycu. 1 have it in my power, amiable ftrangcr, to pro- 
cure you a liappicr lot ; my liulband’s intentions agree 
entirely with mine. I have a confiderable eftate at 
Turin : 1 want a friend of my owiv lex, and 1 (hall 
think I bear away from this place an invaluable trea- 
fure, if you will accompany me. Separate from the 
piopolal, from the liiit 1 now make you, all notion of 
ieivitude: I do not think you made for that condition; 
but chough my prepoflelTions in your favour fliould de- 
ceive me, I had rather raife you above your birth, cha|i 
leave you beneath it. I repeat to you, it is a friend of 
my own fex that I want to attach to me. For the reft, 
be under no concern for the fate of thefe good people s 
there is nothing which I would not do to make them 
amends for your lofs ; at leaft they fliali have where 
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with to fpend the remainder of their lives happily^ ac- 
cording to their condition $ and it is from your hand 
that they fliall receive the benefits I intend them.* 
The old folks wlio were prefent at this dilcourfe, kif- 
(Ing the hands of the marchioiicl's, and throwing them- 
lelves at her feet, b^ged the young incognita to accept 
of thele generous offers : they reprtM'ented to her with 
(ears, that they were on the brink of the grave; that 
file had no other confolation than to make them happy 
in their old age ; and that at their death, ivhen left to 
hcrlclf, their liabitition would become a dreadful foli- 
tilde. The fliepherdels, embracing them, mingled her 
tears with tlieir's ; (he returned thanks to the Marquis 
and Marchionefs of Fonroie for their goodnefs, with a 
ienfibility that made her flill more beautifu,!. * 1 can- 
not,' faid file, * accept of your courtefies. Heaven has 
marked our my place, and its will is acenmplilhed ; 
but your goodnefs has made imprenions on niy foul 
which will never be effaced. The refpe6table name of 
Fonrofe fhall ever be prefent to my imagination. I 
have but one favour more to afk you,' laid flie, blufh- 
ing, and looking down ; * that is, to he fo good as to 
bury this adventure in eternal filtncc, and to leave the 
world for ever ignorant of the lot of an unknown 
wretch, who wants to live and die in oblivion.' The 
Marquis and Marchionefs of Fonrofe, moved with pity 
and grief, redoubled a thoiifand times their inilances: 
fhe was immoveable, and the old people, the travel- 
Jers, and the fhepherdefs, feparated with tears in their 
eyes. 

During the journey, the marquis and his lady were 
taken up with nothing but this adventure. They 
thought they had been in a dream. Their imagina- 
tions being filled with this kind of romance, they arrive 
at Turin. It may eafily be imagined that they did not 
keep filence, and this was an inexhauftible fiibje£I for 
reflexions and conjectures. The young Fonrofe, ^ing 
prefent at thefe difeourfes, loft net one circumftance. 
He was at that age whcrelu the imagination is moft 

lively. 
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livcUs and the heart niott fiifccptible ; but he was one 
of thoi'e cliara6lcrs whofe ienlihiJity diiplays not itlirlf 
outwanlly, and wlio are lb much the more violently 
ngitate<l, vvlttii they are fo at all, as the lentiment 
which ir}cj'>s them them does not weaken itfelf by any 
ioit ol clilhpation. All that Fonrofe hears laid of the 
cliairns, virtues and misfortunes of the Hiepherdefs of 
Savoy, kindles in his Ibul the mult ardent delire of 
feeing her. He forms to himielf an image of her, 
which is always prclent to him. He compares her to 
every thing that he lees, and every thing that he fees 
vanilhes before her. But the mure his impatience re- 
doubles, the more care he takes to conceal it. Turin 
becomes odious to him. The valley, which conctals 
fium the v^prld its brightelt ornament, attracts his 
whole foul. It is theie that happinel's w'aits him. But 
it his pruje^ is known, he foielees the gieatelt oblla- 
cles; they will never confent to the journey he medi- 
tates ; It is the folly of a young man, the coniequenccs 
ot which tliey will be apprehenlive of j the fliepherdefs 
herfelf, affrighted at his puiiuits, will not fail to with- 
draw hciielf from them 5 he loles her, it he fliould he 
known. At ter all theie reflections, which employed 
his thoughts for thiee months, he takes a refolution to 
quit every thing for her fake j to go, under the habit 
ul a flieplierd, to feck her in her i'olitude, and to die 
there, or lo draw her out of it. 

He di;.tppcars j they iec him no more. His parents 
become al.iimed at his ablence : their fear increales 
evfiy day, tluir txpt stations difa^pointed throw the 
whole i'amiiy into attliCUcn j the triiitlelTnen^ of their 
enquiries compVats their dcl'pair; a due!, an aflaflina- 
tion, every thing that is molt unfoitunate, piefents 
itlelf to their iinagin.ition ; and thc!e unhappy parents 
ended their rcfearches by lanu-nting the deatii of their 
fon, their only hope. While his family arc in mourn- 
ing, Fonrofe, under the habit of a fhepherd, preients 
himielf to the inhabitants of the hamlets adjoining to 
the vallics, which they had but too well dcicribed t^ 

him. 
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him. His ambition is accompliihed : they truft him 
with the care of their flocks. 

The firft clay after his arrival, he left them to wan- 
der at random, folely attentive to diicovev the places 
to which the fheperdefs led hers. 

* Let us manage/ faid he, ‘ the timidity of this fo. 
litary fair-one; if flie is unfortunate, l»t.T hL-art has 
need of confolation j if it be nothing- but a dclire to 
banifli herfelf from tlie world, and the pleafure of a 
tranquil and innocent life that retains her here, ihe 
will feel fome dull moments, and wifli for company to 
amule or conible her. If I fucceed fo far as to render 
that agreeable to her, flie will foon find it ncceffary^ 
then I (hall take counlel from the fituation of her foul. 
After all wc arc here alone, as it were in t!ie world, 
and wc lhall be every thing to each other. From con- 
iidence to fricndfhip the paflage is nut long j and from 
friendfhip to love, at our ago, the road is ftill cafier.* 
And what was Fonrofe's age when he reaConed thus ? 
Fonrofe was eighteen: but three months re flc6\ ion oa 
the fame ol)je£l unfolds a nuinbei of ideas. While 
he was thus giving himfelf up to his imagination, 
with his eyes wandering over the countiy, he hears at 
a diflaiice that voice, the charms of which had been fo 
often extolled to him. The emotion it excited in him 
was as lively as it Ihe had been iinexpe£led. < It it 
here,' faid the fhepherdefs in her plaintive drains ; * it 
is here that my heart enjoys the only happinefs that re« 
mains to it. My grief has a hixuiy in it for my (bul ; 
1 pi*efer its bittcinefs to the deceitful fweets of joy.* 
Thefc accents i-ent the fcnfiblc heart of Fonrole. 

* What,* faid he, * can be the caufe of the chagrin 
that con fumes her? How pleafing would it be to con- 
foie her!* A hope ftill more pleafing prefumed, not 
without difficulty, to flatter his delires. He feared to 
alarm the fhepherdefs if he refigned himfelf impru- 
dently to his impatience of feeing her near, and for the 
firrt time it was fiifficient to nave heard her. The* 
next day he went out a^ain to lead his fheep to paftorej 

and 
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^iidciSrarter obfervitig the route which (lie had taken, he 
'leaded l)iin|elf at the foot of the rock, which the day 
repeated to him the ibunds of that touching 
iroi^. 1 forgot to mention that Fonrofe, to the hand- 
fynm, Bgiire had joined thofe talents which the young 
nubiUty of Italy do not negle6l. He played on the 
hautboy like Befuzzi. of whom he had taken his lef- 
ions, and who formed at that time the delight of Eu- 
rope^. Adelaide, buried in her own alHi^ing ideas, 
had not yet made her voice heard, and the echoes kept 
£leAC^. Atl on a fudden this filence was inten^ted 
by th^ plaintive Ibunds ot Fonrole's hautboy. Thefe 
unUlown founds excited in the foul of Adelaide, a 
ftj^rize mingled with anxiety. The keepers of the 
»>cks that wandered on the hiils had never cauled her 
to hear aught before but the founds of rultic pipes. 
Immoveable and attentive, (he feeks with her eyes who 
it was that could form fuch harmonious founds. She 
perceives, at a diftance. a young (hepherd feated in the 
cavity of a rock, at the foot of whicn he fed his flock ; 
Ihe draws near, to hear him the better. * See.' faid 
fhe. * what the mere inftin£l of Nature can do 1 The 
ear teaches this (liepherd allnhe refinements . of art. 
Can any one breathe puree founds } What delicacy in 
his iaflexions ! what vintty in his gradations I Who 
can, (ky after this, that ta(te is not a gift of Nature?' 
Ever iincc Adelaide had dwelled in this folitude. this 
was the firfl time that her grief, fufpended by an agree* 
able diflradlion. Iiad delivered up her foul to the Iweet 
emotion of pleafure. Fonrofe, who faw her approach 
and (eat herfclf at the foot of a willow to hear him. 
pretended not to perceive her. He feized without feem- 
ing to affefl it. the moment of her retreat, and managed 
the courfe of his own flock in fuch a manner as to meet 
her on a declivity of a hill, where the road crolTed. He 
cafl only one look on her. and continued his route, 
as if taken up with nothing but the care of his 
flock. But what beauties had that one look ran over; 
What eyes ! what a divine mouth ! How much more 

ravifliing 
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raviihln^ ftill would thole fcMtuies bo, which ai*e fb 
noble and touching in their languor, iFl|ove re-ani- 
mated them! He law plainly that giicf alone had wi- 
thered in their I'piing the roles on her lovely cheeks; 
but of lb many chat ms, that which had moved hiiii 
molt was the noble elegance id* lur pcrlbn and hti gait ; 
in the ealc oF h<;r motions I'c thought he law a young 
cedar, whole lliaight and tkxible tiunk yields gently 
to tlte zephyrs. This imapc, vihich love had jult en- 
graven in naming charaiUis c'li his menu^ry, look up 
all his thoughts. * How tccMy,' laid lie, ‘ have they 
painted to me this beauty, unknown to the woild, 
whole adoration (lie ineiits ! And it is a clel'ut that Hie 
inhabits! and it is thatch that covers her! She who 
ought to lee kings at her Icct, nnploys hedllF in tend' 
ing an bumble ftock I Beneath what garments has /he 
prelented lierFell toiny view? She adorns eveiy thing, 
and nothing dis/igures her. Yet what a liFe For a Frame 
ib delicate! Coarfe Food, a lavage climate, a bed oF 
rtraw i great gods ! And For whom are the roles made ^ 
Ves, 1 will draw hei out oF this date, fo much t(»() 
hard and too unwortliy oF her.' Sleep inteirupted hi» 
refle£lions, but effaced •not her image. Adelaide, on 
her lide, Feniibly lli uck with the youth, the brauty oF 
Fonrol'e, cealed not to admire the cajuices oF Fortune. 
‘ Where is Nature going,' fiid flie, ‘ to ic-ilTeinble 
together Fo many rahiits and lo many giac^ sl Bur, 
alas! thole giFcs which to him aie iivrc bur ufelcFs, 
would be perhaps his misroriunc • i more elevated 
date. What evils docs not h auty ci cate in the world ! 
Unhappy as I am, is it Foi me to let any value on it ?' 
This melancholy reflexion began to poiibn in her Foul 
the pleafures Ihe had tailed ; Ihe reproached herielt For 
having been fenlible oF it, and refolvcrd to deny it her- 
FelF tor the Futuiv. The next day Fonrol'e thought he 
perceived that Hie avoided his approach ; he Fell into a 
pioFuimd melancholy. ‘ Coukl Ihe fufpefl my dil- 
guife laid he. ‘ Should I have betrayed it niyfclf ?’ 
This imeaiinefs polUfled him all the live brg-day, 

and 
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and his hnutboy was iiegicrAed. Adtlaide was not lb 
tr>r but flic could eafily have heard it; and his filence 
aftonilhfd her. She began to ling herlelf. * It i'eenis/ 
laid the roiig, * that v\e\y thing aiuund me partakes of 
my lurn ii,( l’«> ; (he hiuis lends ioitli none hut ibiiowfnl 
fvttis ; !\ho icpii.s to me in complaints ; the Zephyis 
moan .imidit tlulr It >vi'- ; tiie found of the brooks imi- 
mv “U'- miglit fay that they fto wed with 

itais.' F«)nmh", lolieiud liy thtie (bams, could not 
]ji ip i\*p!\ ing io til' m. Never was conceit moie moving 
ihan ilru or iiis hatuboy with Adelaide’s voice, ‘ O 
i haven’' (aid flie, ‘ it is enchantment! I dare not be- 
heve my ears: it is not a fhepherd, it is a god whom I 
have heard 1 C^m the natural lenfe ot harmony irtfpire 
Inch conof)i\^ot loiUitls ?' While Ihe was (peaking thus, 
a iural| or rather a celedial melody, made the valley 
lelound. AchluVde thought (lie law ihofe piodigies ix- 
ali/ing whuli Poetry attributes to her fprightly filler 
Miiiic. Alloiiilhed, confounded, fire knew not whe- 
ther (he oiiglit ro take herfelt away, or rclign herlelf 
up to tins ciu'hiintinent. But (he pciccived the Oiep- 
held, whom Ihe had jult heard, re-adeinbling his flock 
ill uulei to itgain his hut. * He knows not,' ‘lays 
(Ik, * the dilight lie diifuies around him ; hisundil- 
gulled (Old IS not in the leall vain of it; he waits nut 
cvui lor the piailes I owe him. Such is the power of 
inul'rc : (t is the only talent that placts its happinefs in 
itlell j all till otheis reejuire witnelTes. 'FIms gift of 
Hc.iven was gi anted to man in his innocence: it is the 
puiell or all piealures. Alas! it is the only one I 
ili.l relitli ; and I conlider this (hepiierd as a new echo, 
wlio is come to anfwer my grief.’ 

The follovi'ing day Fonrole alFeihd to keep at 1 
diflance in his uirn ; Adelaide was a(fli6led at it. 

* Chance,' laid flie, ‘ feemed to have procured me this 
feeble confolation j I gave myfelf up to it too eafily, 
and, to punilh me, flie has deprived me o( it.’ At la((, 
one day, when they happened to meet on the declivity 
oi‘ the hill, * bhepiieid,’ faid flic to him, ‘ are you 
S lesding 
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leading yo^ir flocks far off?* Thefe flrfl words of AdO« 
hide caufed an emotion in Fonrofe which almott de* 
pi'ived him of the ufe of his voice. * I do not know»* 
laid he, hefitating ; ‘ it is not I who lead iny flock, 
but my flock leads me ; thefe places are better known 
to it than to me : I leave to it the choice of the befl 
uaflurts.' — * Whence are you, then?' faid the Ihep- 
herdefs to him. * I was born beyond the Alps,' re- 
plied Fonrofe. ^ Were you bom among fliepnerds ?* 
continued the. * As 1 am a fhepherd,' iipd he, look- 
ing down, * I mull have been born to be one.' — ‘ 1 
doubt it,' replied Adelaide, viewing him with atten- 
tion. ‘ Your talents, your language, your very air, 
all tell me, that Fate had placed you in a better fitua- 
tion.'-— * You are very obliging,* laid Fonrole; ‘but 
ought you of all jierfons, to believe that Nature refufes 
every thing, to fliepherds ? Were you bom to be a 
queen?' Adelaide biuflied at this anfwer; and chang- 
ing the fubje£^, ‘ The other day,’ laid Ihc, * by the 
found of a hautboy you accompanied my fungs with an 
art that would be a prodigy in a fimple fhepherd.'— ‘ It 
is your voice that is fo,' i*eplied Fonrofe, ‘ in a fimple 
Ihepherdefs.'-^* But has nobody inflru£led you ?'— >‘ I 
have, like yourfelf, no other guide than my heart and 
my ear. You fung, I was melted; what my heart 
feels, my hautboy exprelTes ; 1 breathe my foul into it. 
This is the whole or my fecret ; nothing in the world 
is eafier.* — ‘ That is incredible,' faid Adelaide. ‘ 1 
faid the very fame on hearing you,’ replied Fonrofe, 
* but 1 was forced to believe it. What will you fay ? 
Nature and Love fometimes take a delight in auembling 
their mott precious gifts in perfons of the moft humble 
fortune, to Ihew that there is no condition which they 
cannnot ennoble.’ 

During this difeourfe, they advanced towards the 
valley; and Fonrole, whom a ray of hope now ani* 
mated, began to make the air refound with thole 
fprightly notes which pleafure infpires. * Ah, pr’y- 
thee now 1* faid Adclaidff« * fparc my foul the trouble- 

fome 
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fame !ma|^ of a fentinieiit which (he cannot relifii. 
This folitude is confecrated to Grief ; her echoes are 
not ufed to repeat the accents of a profane joy ; here 
every thing groans in concert with me/—* I aJfo have 
caufe to complain replied the young man ; and theie 
wordsi pronounced with a iigh> were followed by a 
long filence. * You have caufe to complain !* replied 
AdelaVde ; * is it of mankind f is it of fortune — * No 
matter/ laid he, * but I am not happy : afk me no 
more/—* Hear me,* faid Adelaiidet * Heaven gives 
us to each other as a confolation in our troubles ; mine 
m like an overwhelming load, which weighs down my 
heart. Whoever you may be, if you know misfortune, 
you ought to be compaflionate, and J believe you wpr« 
thy of my confidence ; but promile me that it lhali be 
mutual.'—* Alas !* faid Fonrofe, * my misfortunes are 
filch, that I (hall perhaps be condemned never to reveal 
them/ This myttery but redoubled the curiofity of 
Adelaide. * Repair to-morrow,' faid (he to him, * to the 
foot of that bill, beneath that old tufted oak where 
you have heard me moan. There I will teach you 
things that will excite your pity.* Fonrole palTed the 
night in the utmoll emotion. His fate depended on 
what he was going to hear. A thoufand alarming 
ideas agitated "him by turns. He dreaded, above all, 
the being driven to defpair by the communication of an 
unfuccefsfiil and faithful love. * Jf (he is in love,* 
faid he, * I am undone !* 

He repairs to the appointed place. He fees Adelaide 
aiTive, the day was overcaft with clouds, and nature 
mourning Teemed to forebode the fadnefs of their conver* 
fation. As (bon as they were feated at the foot of the 
oak, Adelaide fpoke thus. * You fee thefe (tones 
which the grafs begins to cover; they are the tomb of 
the moft tender, the moft virtuous of men, whom my 
love and my imprudence have coft his life. 1 am a 
French woman, of a family of diftin6lion} and, to my 
misfortune, too rich. The Count D'Oreftaii conceived 
(tie tenderrft paflion for me; I was (enfible of it, (en« 
S % (ibte 
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Oble to excefs. My .parents oppoi'ed the inclination of 
our hearts, and my frantic pallion made me conlcnt to 
a marriage facied to virtuous Ibuls, but difallowed by 
die Jaws. Italy was at that time the theatre of war. 
My hufhand went thitherto join the corps which he was 
to command ; I followed him as far Brian^on : my fool- 
ifh tendemeis retained him there two days^ in ibite of 
himfelf : for he, a young m in, lull of honcnir, prolonged 
bis ftay there with the greatefi reluJlancc. He facri- 
Bced his duty to me : . but what would not I, have racrj- 
Bced to him ? In a word^ I required it of him ; and he 
could not withftand my tears. He took leave with a 
foreboding which alarmed me. I accompanied him as 
far as this valley, where 1 received his adieus; and in 
order to wait to hear from him, I retui ned to Brinn^on. 
A few days* after a report was fpread of a battle. I 
doubted whether D'Orelian had got rhiiher ; 1 wifhed 
it for his honour, 1 dreadetl it for my love ; when I re- 
ceived a letter from him, which I tliought very conlbi- 
ing,' << I (hall be fuch a day, at Aich an hoiu ,'* faid 
he, ** in the valley, and under the oak where we ])artcci ; 
1 lhall repair there alone; I conjure you to go there, 
andexpe£lme, likewile, alone; 1 live yet but tor you." 
How great was my miftake! I perceived in his billet 
nothing more than an impatience to fee me again, and 
this impatience made me happy. I repaired, then, to 
this very oak, D'Oreftan arrives; and after the tender- 
eft reception ; You would have it fo, my dear Ade- 
laide," faid he, << 1 have failed in niy duty at the moft 
important moment of my life. What I feared is come 
to pal's. A battle has happened, my regiment charged. 
It performed prodigies ot valour, and I was not there. 
I am difhonoured, loft without refource. I reproach 
not you with my misfortune, but I have now but one 
iacrifice more to make you, and my heart is come to* 
accompIiOt it." At this difeourfe, pale, tftmbHpg, 
and i'carce breathing, I took my hulband into my 
arms. I feit my blood congeal in my veins, my knees 
hept under me^ and I fell down I'ciifelers. Ht availed 

lumlelf^ 
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hlmfelf of my fainting to tear himfelf from mv bofom | 
and in a little time 1 was recalled to life by the report 
of a (hot which killed hiro« 1 will not deiciibe to you 
the fituation I was in; it is inexprcflible ; and the tears 
which you now fee (lowing^ the fighs that (lifle my 
voice, are but a feeble image of it. After pafling the 
whole night befide his bloody corpfe, in a grief that (tu* 
pified me, my (irft care was to bury along with him my 
ihame : my hands dug out his grave. I feek not to move 
you i but .the moment in which the earth was to fepa<> 
rate me from the forrowful remains of my hufband, was 
a thoufand times more dreadful to me than that can be 
which is to ieparate my body from my foul. Spent with 
grief, and deprived of nonrifhment, my enfeebled hands 
took up t^o whole days in hollowing out this tomb 
with inconceivable labour. When my ftrength forfook 
me, I repofed myfelf on the livid and cold bo(bm of my 
huftand. In (hort, I paid him the rites of fcpulture, 
and my heart promtfed him to wait in thefe parts till 
death reunites us. In the mean time, cruel hunger began 
to devour my exhaufted entrails. I thought it criminal 
to refufe nature the fupports of a life more grievous than 
death. I changed my garments for the plain habit of 
a (hepherdefs, and I embraced that condition as my 
only refuge. From that time my only conlblation h^.a 
been to come here, and we^ over this grave, which 
(hall be my own. You ke,' continued (he, *with 
what fincerity I open my foul to you. With you I 
may henceforth weep at liberty : it is a confolation I 
haclncedof; but I expefl the fame confidence from 
you. Do not think that you have deceived me. I (ee 
clearly that the ftatc of a (liepherd is as foreign, and 
newer to you than to me, Y ou are young, pei haps kn« 
fible; and, if I may believe my conjccluies, our niif- 
fortuiies have the fame (burce, and yuu have loved aa 
well as I. We (hall only feel the more for one another, 
I confider you as a friend, whom Heaven, touched by 
snymisfortuncsi deigns to fend me in my folitude. 
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you alfo copfider me as a friend, capable of giving yoiif 
if npt falutary counfel, at leaft a confolatory example/ 

* You pierce iiiy very foul,’ faid Fonrofe, overcome 
)vith what he had juft heard ; * and whatever feiifibility 
you may attribute to me, you are very far from con- 
ceiving the impreflion^hat the recital of ypur misfor- 
tunes has made on me. Alas \ why cannot 1 rLiurn it 
with that confidence which you teftify towards me, and 
of which you are fo worthy ? But 1 warned you of it ; 
1 forelaw it. Such is the natine of my forrows, that 
an eternal filence muft ftiut them up in the bottom of 
Illy heart. You are veiy iinlMppy/ added he with a 
profound (igli ; < I am ftill moie unhappy : this is all 1 
pan tell you. Be not offended at my ftience ; it is terri- 
ble to me to be condemned to it. The conftant com- 
panion of all your Aeps, 1 will foften your labours : I 
will partake of all your giiefs: 1 will fee vou wtep 
over this grave, 1 will mingle iny tears with youis. 
You (hall not lepent having depofited your Woes in a 
heart, alas! but too fenfible.’ — ‘ I lepent me of i^ 
from this momept,' faid (he with confufion; and both, 
with downcaft eyes, retired in filence from each other. 
Adelaide, on quitting Fonrofe, thought (lie law In his 
countenance the imprelTion of a prof mild grief. * 1 have 
revived,’ * faid ihct * the fenle of his forrows ; and 
what muft be their horror, when he thinks himlelf ftill 
more wretched than It* 

From that day more fighlng and more converfation 
followed between Fonrofe and Adelaide. They neither 
fought nor avoided ope another; looks of confternatioii 
formed almoft their only language ; if he found her 
weeping over the grave of her hufband, his heart was 
feized with pity, jealoqiy, and grief; he contem- 
plated her in filence, and anfwerodTier fighs with deep 
groans* 

Two months had paiTcd away in this painful fitua- 
tion, and Adelaide faw Fonrofe’s youth wither as a 
flower. The forrow which confumed him afHi^ed her 

much the more deeply, as the caufe of it was un- 
known 
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(cnown to her.' She had not the rpoft dillant fufpiclon 
t\iAi ihe was the caufe of it. However* as it is natui-al* 
when two fentiments divide a foul* tor one to weaken 
the other* Adelaide's regret on account of the death of 
D'Oicltaii became lefs lively everyday* in proportion 
as (he delivered herfelf up to the pity with which Fon- 
)ole infpiied her. She was very i\]i*e that this piry had 
nothing hut what was innocent in it ; it did not even 
come into her head to defend herlelt from it; and the 
ol>ie£l of thjs generous fentiment being continually pre- 
fent to her view, awakened it every iiiiiant* The lan- 
guor into which tliis young man was fallen became 
iiich* that ilie thought it her duty not to leave him any 
longer to liimfeif. ‘ You are dying*' faid flic to him* 
* and you add to my griefs that of feeing you confutned 
w'irh lorrow under uiy eye* without being able to apply 
any ivnvdy. If the recital of the imprudences of my 
youth haa nut inlpircd you with a contempt for me; if 
the pured and tendered friendfhip be dear to you: in 
fiorr, if you would not render me more unhappy than 
1 was before I knew you* confide to me the caufe of 
your griefs : you have no perfon in the woild but my. 
ielf to afiid you in 1‘upporting them ; your i'ceret* though 
it were more important than mine* fear not that I fhall 
divulge. Tile death of my hulband has placed a gulpli 
betwixt the world and me ; and the confidence which I 
require will foon be buried in this grave* to which grief 
is with flow deps conducting me .' — ' 1 hope to go be- 
fore you,' faid Fonrofe, burding into, tears. ‘ Suffer 
me to finifh my deplorable life without leaving you af- 
terwards the reproach of having fhortened its coiirfe.'* 
T-' O Heaven* what do I hear*' cried (lie with didrac^* 
tion. * What I \ can I have contributed to the evile 
which Qvei*whelm you ? Go on; you pierce my (bull 
What have I done ? what have I faid ? Alas, I trem- 
ble ! Good heaven \ had thon fent me into the world only 
to create wretches ? Speak ; nay* fpeak ; you mud no 
longer conceal who you are ; you nave faid too much 

diffemble any longer.'—* Well, then, 1 am 1 am 

Fonrofe* 
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Fonro(e> the Ton of thole travellers, whom you filled 
with admiration and refpeft. All that they related of 
your virtues and your charms inl'piredme with the fatal 
defign of coming to fee you in this dilguife. 1 have left 
my family in thcdcepeft Ibrrow, thinking they have loft 
me, and lamenting my death. I have feen you ; 1 know 
what attaches you to this place ; 1 know that the only 
hope that is left me, is to die here adoring you. Give 
me no ufelefs counfel or unjuft repioaches. My reio- 
lution is as firm and immoveahlc as your<owii. If in 
betraying my fecret, you difturb the laft moments of a 
life almoft at an end, you will to no purpole injure me, 
who would never offend you.* 

Adelaide, confounded, endeavoured to calm the de- 
fpair into which this young man was plunged* ‘ Let me,' 
faid fhe, * do to his parents the fervice ot reftoring him 
to life ; let me fave their only hope : Heaven prcfents 
me with this opportunity of acknowledging their fa- 
vours.' Thus, Far frcm making him furious by a 
mifplaced rigour, all the tendemel’s of ()ity, and con- 
folation of fiiendftiip, were put in pra6tice in order to 
foothe him. 

• Heavenly angel!’ cried Fonrofc, * I fee all the re- 
luflance that you feel to make any one unhappy : youp 
heaj't is with him who rcpoies in this grave : 1 fee that 
nothing can detadi you from him $ I fee how ingenu- 
ous your virtue is to conceal your woe from me ; I per- 
ceive it in all its extent, I am overwhelmed by it, but 
I pardon you : it is your duty never to love me, it is 
mine ever to adore you.* 

Impatient of executing the defign which fhe had con- 
ceived, Adelaide arrives at her hut, * Father,' faid ihe 
to her old mafter, * do you think you have ftrength to 
travel to Turin? I have need of fbmebody whom I can 
truft, to give the Maiquis and Marchionefs of Fonrofe 
the moft interefting intelligence.* The old man replied, 
that his zeal to ferve them inlpired him with courage. 
^ Go,* refumed Adelaide, * you will find them bewail- 
ing the death of their only fgn j tell them that he is liv- 
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M)g» and in thefe parts, and that I will reftore him to 
them j but that there is an indiipenfible necefTity for 
their coming here themfelves to fetch him.* 

He lets out, arrives at Turin, fends in his addrefs 
as the old man of the valley of Savoy. Ah!’ cried 
Madam de Fonrofe, 'fome misfoitune, perhaps, has 
happened to our fliepherdefs.' — < Let him come in,* 
added the marquis, * ne will tell us, perhaps, that die 
contents to live with us.* — ‘ After the lofs of my Ion,’ 
faid the m^icliionefs, ^ it is the only comfort I can 
tade in this world.' The old man is introduced. He 
throws himfelf at their feet ; they raife him. * You ai'C 
lamenting the death of your fon,’ faid he ; ‘I come to 
tell you that he lives ; our dear child has di {covered him 
in the valley ) the* fends me to inform you of it ; but 
yoiiiielves only, (he (ays, can bring him back.' As he 
(poke this, lurprize and joy deprived the Marchioiiels 
De Foni'ole of her fenfes. The Marquis diltradled and 
amazed, calls out tor help for his lady, recals her to 
life, embraces the old man, publidies to the whole houfe 
.that their I'on is redored to them. The Marchionefs re- 
liiming her fpirits, ‘ What (hall we do,' faid die, tak- 
ing the old man by the hands, and preding them with 
tenderneis, * what (hall we do in gratitude for this be- 
iieht w'hich redores life to uS ?' 

Every thing is ordered for their departure. They fet 
out with the good man ! they travel night and day, and 
lepair to the valley, where their only good awaits them. 
The (hepheidefs was out at padure ; . the old woman 
conduAs them to her: they approach. How great is 
their fui prize I their mn, that well- beloved fon, is by 
her iide in the habit of a Ample diepherd. Their hearts 
£bo(ier than their eyes acknowledge him. * Ah, cruel 
child,* cried his mother, throwing herfelf into hi$ arms, 
* what forrow have you occaAoned us ! why withdraw 
yoiirfelf from our tenderaefs ? and what is it you come 
here for?' — ‘ To adore,' faid he, ‘ what you yourfelf 
admired.* — * Pardon me. Madam,* faid Adelaide, while 
f'onrofe embraced his father's knees, who raifed him 

with 
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ivith kindnefs ; * pardon me for having left you fo long 
in grief : if 1 had known it fooner, you fhould have 
been foonei* condoled.* After the fil'd emotions of na- 
ture« Fonroi’e relapfed into the deeped affli^ion. * Let 
118 go/ laid tile Marquis, * let us go red ourfelves in 
the hut, and forget all the pain that this young mad- 
man has occafionod us.' — * Yes, Sir, 1 have been mad,* 
fakl Fonrofe to his fatiier, who led him by the hand. 

* Nothing hut the lofs of my reaibn could have i'ui'pended 
in my heart the emotions of natuie, fo as to make me 
forget the mod (acred duties; in fliort, to detach myfelf 
from eveiy thing that 1 held deared in the world: but 
this madnefs yon gave birth to, and I am but too fe- 
verely puiiidied for it. I love without hope the mod 
accomplidied penbn in the world ; you fee nothing, you 
know nothing of this incomparable v.'oman ; die is ho- 
nedy, Icnlibility, virtue itfelf j I love her even to ido< 
atry, I cannot be happy without her, and I know that 
die cannot be mine .' — * Has die confided to you,' faid 
the Marquis, * the fccrct of her birth ?' — * I have learned 
enough of it,' faid Fonrofe, * to aflbrc you, that it is in 
no relpc^f beneath my own j die has even renounced a 
confkiei able fortune to biiiy herfelf in this defart.' — 
< And do you know what has induced her to it ?' — * Yes, 
Sir, but it is a fecret which die alone can reveal to you.* 
— ‘ She is married, perhaps She is a widow, but 
her heart is not the more difengagtd ; her ties are but 
too drong.'— * Daughter/ faid the marquis, on enter- 
ing the hut, < you fee that you turn the heads of the 
whole family of Fonrofe. The extravagant pafTion of 
this young man cannot be judided but by fuch a pro- 
dig^ as you are. All my wife's wifhes are confined to 
having you for a companion and a friend ; this child 
here, will not live, unlefs he obtains you for his wife; 
1 defire no lefs to have you for my daughter : fee how 
inany peribns you will make unhappy by a refufal.* — 

* Ah, Sir,' faid fhe, ^ youi^oodnefs confounds me, but 
hear and judge for me.' Then Adelaide, in the pre- 
fengp of the old man and his wife, made a recital of her 

deplorable 
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deplorahle adventure. She added the name of her fa- 
mily, which was not unknown to the Marquis de Fon- 
rofe, and ended by calling on himreli’ to witnel's the in- 
violable fidelity Hie owed her Ipoufe. At thele words 
condernation I'pread itfelf over every countenance. 
Young Fonrofe, choaked with lobs, threw liimfelf 
into a corner of the hut, in older to give them free 
fcope. The father, moved at the fight, flew to the af- 
fiflance of his Ton. ‘ See,* faid he, * iny diar Adelaide, 
to what a condition you have reduced him !* Madam de 
Fonrofe, wno was near Adelaide, preflld her in her 
ariT;s, bathing her at the lame time with her tears. 
‘ Alas! why, iny daughter,’ faid fhe, ‘ why will jou 
a lecoiid time make us mourn the death of our clear 
child ?’ The old man and his wife, their eyes filled with 
tears, and fixed upon AdeiaVde, waited her ipeaking. 
* Heaven is my witnefs,* faid Adelaide, rifing, ' that I 
would lay down my life in gratitude for inch goodnefs. 
It would heighten my misfortunes to liave occaiion to 
reproach niyielf with yours ; but I am willing that 
Fonrofe himfelf fhould be my judge; lufler me, if you 
picafe, to fpeak to him for a moment.’ Then retiring 
with him alone; ‘ Fvinrole,’ faid Ihe, * You know what 
facred ties retain me in this place. If I could ccafe to 
love and lament a hufband who loved me but too well, 
I fhould be the molt dcfpicable of women. Kftcem, 
friendfliip, gratitude, are the fentiments 1 owe you j 
but none of thefe can cancel love: the more you have 
conceived for me, the more you Ihould expert from me; 
it is the impoflibility of fulfiiiing that duty, that hin- 
ders my impofing it on myfelf. At tlie fame time I fee 
you in a fituation that would move the leali I'enfihle 
he.'irt; it is (hocking to me to be the caiife, it would 
be ftill more (hocking to me to hear your parents accule 
me with having been your deftrudion. 1 will forget 
niyfelf, then, for the piefent, and leave you, as far at 
in me lies, to be the arbiter of our defliny. It is for 
you to chu.^e that of the two fituations which appears 
to you lead painful ; either to renounce me, to lubdue 

yourlelf^ 
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youricifi nnd forget me ; or to poflfefs a woman, whofe 
heart being full of another objefl, can only giant )K>ii 
fcntiments too feeble to fatisfy the willies of a lover.’ 

‘ That is enough,’ laid Fonrole ; * and in a foul 

like yours, fiiendlhlp (hould take place of love. I fluill 
be jealous, without doubt, of the tears which you diail 
bellow on the memory of another hufband : but tlic 
caufc of that jealouly, in rendering you more rel'pe^la- 
ble, will render you alfo more dear in my ejes.’ 

‘ She is mine!’ faid he, coming and th'-owiiig him - 
fclf into the arms of bis parents j ‘ it is to her lei’pt^l 
for you, to your goodnefs, that 1 owe her, and it is 
owing you a fecond life.’ From that moment their 
aims were chains from which Adelaide could not dil- 
engage heifelf. , 

I)id Ihe yield only to pit)^ to giatitude? I would 
fain believe it, in order to admire her the more: Ade- 
laide believed lb her fclf. However it be, befoie flic 
fet out, file would rcvifit the tomb, which (lie cjuitttd 
bur with regret. ‘ O, my dear D'Oicftan,' faid flic, 
• if from the womb of the dead thou canll lead the 
bottom of my foul, thy lhade has no caule to inurnnir 
at the facrifice I make : I owe it to the gcncioub lenii- 
ments of this virtuous family} but my hcait lein.uii'* 
thine for ever. 1 go to endeavour to make tlum 
happy, without any hope of being myl’tlf lb.’ It w.i'. 
not without fome fort of violcnrc they foiced liir fioin 
the place ; but (lie infilled that they fliould eie6l a mo- 
il unief|| there to the memory of her hufband $ and that 
the hut of her old mailer and miHicfs, who followed 
her to Turin, fhould be converted into a coimtry- 
houfe, as plain as it was folitary, where Hie propoled 
to come fometimes to mourn the errors and misfoi tunes 
of her youth. Time, the afliduitics of Fonrofe, the 
fruits of her fecond marriage, have fmee opened her 
foul to the impreflions of a new afFe6lion ; and they 
cite her as an example of a woman, reniaikabic and 
rel^^able oven in her infidelity. 
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THE HAPPV DIVORCE. 

T tNE ASINESS and inconftancy are, in the greateft 
^ part of mankind, nothing more than the coni'e- 
quence of falle calculation. Too ftrong a prepoflelHon 
in favour of the happinefs we defire, makes us expe- 
rience, as ibon as we fJoiTefs it, that uneafinefs and dil- 
guft which fulFer us to relilh nothing. The imagina- 
tion deceived and the heart dilTatisfied, wander to new 


obje6ls, the piorpe^f of which dazzles us in its turn, 
and the approach clifabui'es us. Thus from iJlufion to 
illnfion, life is paiTed away in changing the chimera : 
this is the malady of lively and delicate fouls } nature 
has nothing fufficiently perfeft for themj whence it 
proceeds, that it is thought iuch a mighty matter to tix 
the tarte of^a pretty woman. 

Lucilia, in the convent, had painted to herfelf the 
charms of love, and the delights of marriage, with 
the colouring of an imagination of a girl of fifteen, 
whole fiower nothing had yet tarnifhed. 

She had leen the world only in thole ingenious fic- 
tions which are the romance of human natuie. Ft colls 


nothing to an eloquent man to give love and marriage 
all the charms that he conceives. Lucilia, according 
to thefe piilures, liiw lovers ind hiifbands only as they 
are to be met with in fables, aLvays tender and hill 
of love, faying nothing but line things, taken up folely 
with the care of pleating, new homages, or plealuies 
eternally varied. 

Such was the prepi^lTefiion of Lucilia, when they 
came to draw her out of the convent to marry the Mai- 
quis De Lifere. His engaging and noble figure infpired 
her with a favounble opinion of him, an^ his firlf ad- 
diefles liicceeded in determining the irrefolutioii of her 
foul. She law not yet in the maiquis the ardour of 
a paflionatc lover; but flic thought modellly enough of 
hvifelf not to pietend It) fet him on fire at fiifl fight. 
This liking, tinnquil at its biith, would make a rapid 
pi*ogreisj lie mull ha^c tiim*. Hovevcj, tht man age 
X WuS 
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was concluded upon, and Iblemnized before the incli- 
nation of the marquis was grown a violent pailion. 

Nothing was more Heady or folid than the temper of 
the Marouis de Lil'ere. In marrying a young woman, 
he prapolcd to himfelf, in order to make her happy, to 
begin by being her friend, perfuaded that an honeft man 
does whatever he pleafes with a well-dirpoicd-womnn, 
when he has gainecl her confidence ; and that a huAiand 
who makes himfelf dreaded, invites his wife to deceive 
him, and authorifes her to hate him. 

In order to follow the plan which he had traced otit 
to himfelf, it was neceffary not to be a too pailionate 
lover ; paffion knows no rule. He had confidered well 
before his engagement, on the kind of liking with 
which Lucilia infpired him, refolved never to marry a 
woman whom he fhould love to diHraflioa. Lucilia 
found in her hufband only that lively and tender friend* 
ihip, that attentive and conftant complaifance, that 
fofc and pure pleafure, that love, in fhort, which has 
neither its hot nor cold fits. At hrfl:, fhe flattered her- 
felf that intoxication, enchantment, tranfports would 
have their turn j but the ibul of Lifere was unalter* 
able. 

* This is very extraordinary,’ faid fhc; * I am 
young, handfome, and my hufband does not love me! 
I am his, and he thinks it enough to poflefs me with 
coldnefs. But, then, why fuffer him to be cold ? Can 
he have any violent longings for what is in his power 
without referve or trouble ? He would become paflion- 
ately fond of me, if he were jealous. How unjufl are 
men t We mull torment them, in order to pleale them. 
Be tender, faithful, fond, they negle£l, they difdain 
you. An even courfe of happinefs makes them dull: 
caprice, coquetry, inconftancy, rouze and enliven them j 
they fet no value on pleafure, but in proportion to the 
trouble it gives them. Lifere, lefs lui*e of being be- 
loved, will become a thoufand times fonder.' That is 
egfy, let me be in the fafhion* Eveiy thing around me 

prerents 
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prefents me with enough to make him uneafy^ If he it 
capable of jealouly.* 

After tills fine project, Liicilia ^ve hcifelf up to dif- 
fipation, to coquetry : fhe afTumed a myftery in all her 
proceedings ; fhe made parties without the marquis. 

* Did I not forciee it/ faid he to himfelf, * that I had 
a wife like other women > Six months after marriage, flie 
begins to be tired of it. I fliould be a happy man, now, 
if I were palHonately fond of niy wife ! Happily my 
liking ancLeileem for her leave me full enjoyment of my 
reafbn : 1 miifl make ufe of it, diflemble, fubdiie my- 
fclf, and employ nothing but gentlenefs and Toothing 
meafurcs, to keep her in order. They do not always 
iiiceeed} but reproaches, con^laints, reftraint, and 
violence, fiicceed ftill lefs.' The moderation, com- 
plaifance, and tranquility of the marquis, put Lucilia 
out of all patience, < AlasT Taid Aie, * do what I will 
it is all to no purpofe; this man will never love me: 
he is one of thoTe cold fouls whom nothing moves, no- 
thing engages ; and I am condemnc.il to pafs my life 
with a fVone, that knows neither how to love nor hate ! 
O, the delight of fenfible fouls, the charm of impaf- 
Honed hearts ! — Love, who rai fell us to Heaven on thy 
Hery pinions! where are thofe flaming darts, witn 
which thou wounded; happy lovers ? where is that in- 
toxication into which tiiou plunged them ? where ai% 
thofe ravidiing tranfports with which they mutually in- 
fpire each other? — Where are they?’ continued fhe. 

* In free and independent love, in th^ difpofal of two 
hearts which give a loole to themfelves. And why 
fhould the marquis be fond? What faciiHce have J 
made him ? By what marks of courage, by what he- 
roic devotion of myfelf, have I moved the fenfibility of 
his foul? Where is the merit of having obeyed, of 
having accepted for a hufband an amiable and rich 
young man, chofen without my confent ? Is it for love 
to interfere in a marriage of convenience ? But is this 
then the lot of a woman of Hxteen, to whom, without 
vanity. Nature has given wherewith to pleaie, and 

T a ftiU 
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Aill more wherewith to love ? For after all, I cannot 
conceal from myfelf the graces of my figure, nor the 
ienfibility of my heart. At fixteen, to languifli with- 
out hope in cold indifference, and to fee at leaft a fcore 
of years wafte away without pleafure, which might have 
been delicious ! I lay a fcore, at lead*, and it is not de- 
firing to tire the world, to be content to renounce it be- 
fore forty years of age. Cruel family ! was it for you 
that I took a hulband ? You chole me an honefi man I 
a rare prefent you made me ! To be dull wi^h an honeft 
man, and to be dull all one's life! Very hard, indeed !* 

This dilcontent foon degenerated into peevifhnefs ; 
and Lifere thought he perceived, at lafi, that Ihe had 
taken an averfion to him. His friends difpleafcd her, 
their company became troublcfome to her, flie received 
tlum with a coolnefs fufiicient to keep them at a dif- 
tance. The marquis could no longer dilTemble. ‘ Ma- 
dam,' faid he to Lucilia, * the end of marriage is to 
make people happy; we are not fo, and it is in vain to 
pique ourillves on a confiancy which reilrains us. Our 
Tortune«puts us in a condition of doing without each 
other, and of refuming that liberty ot which we im- 
prudently made a mutual facrifice. Live by yourlclf ; I 
will live by mylHf. I alk towards me only that decency 
and regard which you owe to yourfclf.* — * With all my 
heart, Sir,* replied Lucilia with the coldnefs of difguft ; 
and from that moment every thing was fettled, that 
Madam might have her equipage, her table, her do- 
medics, in one word, a (eparate maintenance. 

Liicilia's fuppers foon became ranked among the 
molt brilliant in Paris. Her company was fought by 
all the handfome women and men of gallantry. But 
there was a necelTity for Lucilia's having fom» parti- 
cular, and he who fhould engage her fit It, it was ob- 
i^rve^^ had the only hard talk ! In the mean time flie 
enjoy^ tl)e homages of a brilliant fet $ and her heart, 
yet irrefohite, leemed to fufpend her choice only to ren- 
der it more flattering. She thought, at lait, (lie faw 
the pcrfon who would determine it. At the approach 
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of the Count de Blamz6, all other pretenders lowered ' 
their tone. He was, of the whole court, the moft to be 
dreaded by a young woman, it was agreed that there 
was no reliding him, and fo they ipared themfeWes the 
trouble. He was beautiful as the day, prelented him- 
iVlf with grace, Ipokc little, but extremely well ; and 
if he faid common things, he rendered them interefting 
by the moft pleafing lound of voice, and the moft beau>i> 
tiful look in the wot Id. They could not fay that 
Blamze was a fop, his foppery had fo much dignity. 
A modeft liaughtinefs formed his character ; he decided 
with the gentleft air in the world, and the moft laconic 
lone : he liftened to contradi^lions with good humour, 
replied to them only with a fmile; and if they prefltid 
him to explain hiinfeif, he fmiled ftill and kept nlence, 
or repeated what he had faid before. Never did he 
combat the opinion of another, never did he take any 
trouble to give a reafon for his own : it was the moft 
attentive pulitenefs, and the moft deciiive prefumption 
tiut had ever yet been united in a young man of 
quality. 

This afturance had Ibmething commandin^in it, 
which rendered him the oracle of tafte, and the legifta- 
^tor of fafhion. They were never fure of being right 
in the choice of a fuit, or the colour of a carriage, till 
Blamze had approved by a glance. < It is exceUent, it 
is handfomer were the precious words from his mouth; 
and his filence a dead warrant. The defpotifm of his 
opinion extended even over beauty, talents, wit, and 
graces. In a ciicle of women, ftie whom he had ho- 
noured with a particular attention was that inftant in 
vogue. 

Blamze's reputation had gone before him to Lucl- 
lia*s ; but the deference which even his rivals paid him, 
redoubled the efteem (he had conceived for him. She 
was dazzled with his Ixrauty, and ftiil more fuprized at 
his niodefty. Heprefented himfelf with the moft 
refpeflful air, feated himfelf in the loweft place, but 
til looks were Toon directed towards him. His drefs 
T 3 was 
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i vas the model of tafle: all the youiifif people who fur- 
rounded him ftuciitd it with a fcnipulous attention. 
His laceSy his embroidery, his manner of dreffing his 
heady were all examined : they wrote down the names 
of his tradet- people and workmen, * It is Itrange,' 
faid they, * we lee thefe defigns, thefe colours, no 
where elle !' Blamze conftlTcd nuKledly, tliat it coif 
him very little trpuble. * Indudiy,' laid he, * is at 
its higheft perfection ; you need but to enlighten and 
direCf it.' He took a pinch of fniilF'as he laid theie 
words, and his box excited new curiolity ; it'was, how. 
ever, the work of a young artilt whom Blainze had 
drawn from his oblciirity. They aiked him the pi ice 
of every thing; he replied with a linile, that he knew 
the price of none of them; and the women whil'pend 
in each other's ear the name of the female* who took 
thefe matters under her care.' 

« I am afhanied, Madam,’ faid Blamze to Lncilia, 
* that thefe trifles fliould engage the attention which 
ought to centre in a more intereiling objtO. Paidon 
me if I liflen to the frivolous queilions ot thefe young 
men : never did complai lance cult me lo dear. I hope,* 
added he in a low voice, ^ that you will permit me to 
come and make myielf amends in fome more tranquil 
moment.' — * I (hail be very glad to lee you,' replied 
l«ucilia blufliing, and by her blufhes, and the tender 
fmile with which Blamze accompanied a molt refpeClful 
bow, the aflembly judged that it would not be long 
before matters came to a conclufion. Lucilia, who did 
not fee the confequence of a few words laid in her ear, 
and who did not think that Ihe had made an afligna- 
tion, fcarce paid any attention to the meaning looks 
which the women calt on each other, or the light rail- 
leries which efcaped the mvn. She delivered herlelf up 
iiUi^fibly to her own reflections, and was quite grave 
tlie whole evening. They often turned the converfation 
on Blamze ; all the company fpoke well of him : his 
rivals talked of him with efleem ; Lucilia's livals fpoke 
of him with complaiiance. Nobody was mure genteej, 

more 
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more more rei'|)e£lAil ; and of twenty women* 

on whole account he had realbn to pride hiniielt, not 
one had any realon to complain. Liicilia became at- 
tcntivc: nothing elcnped her. ‘ Twenty women?’ 
laid (lie within heifelt) < that is much; but where is 
the wondci ? He feeks one who may be worthy to hx 
him, and capable of fixing herfelf.’ 

She hoped the next day that he would comeeaily, 
and bcfoie the crowd of villtots : flic waited for him i 
ilie giew uneaiy ; he never came ; fl>e was out of tem- 
pti : he wr^t j fhe read his billet, and her ill-humour 
ceased. He was dillia£led to lole the moll agreeable 
moments of his life. Some im^iertinents had hioke in 
upon him, he would have made his elcape; but theie 
inipertinents were ptople of rank. It v\as not in his 
power to happy till the next day ; but he befeechid 
Lucilia to receive him tally, * To abiicige,’ laid he, * by 
a few houis, the cruel weaiinefs of abicnee.* The 
company came as ul'ual, and Lucilia received them with 
a coldnefs at which they were piqued. * We fhall 
not have filainze this evening, laid ClaiifTa, with a 
dilconfolate air, * he goes to lup at Aiaminta’s little 
box.’ At theie woids Lucilia turned pale, and the 
«£aRty which leigned around her only ferved to ledouble 
the gi ief which flie endeavoured to diflemble. Her fit If: 
eihotion was, not to fee the perfidious man more. But 
Clai ifl'a wanted, perhaps, either out of malice or jea- 
loiify, to impute a wrong to him of which he was not 
guilty. It was after all engaging heiielf to nothing, 
to fee him once more ; and before condemning him, it 
was but juft to hear him. 

While fhe was yet at her toilette, Blamze arrives in 
an undrefs, but the moft elegant undiefs in the world. 
Lucilia was a little fuipiizcd to fee a man whom fhe 
fcarceknew appear in adifhabille; yet if he had given 
himfelf time to diefs, perhaps fhe would have been lorry 
for it. But he faid fo many handibme things to her on 
the frefhni'fs of her complexion, the beauty of her hair, 
the brilliancy of her morning appearance, that fhe had 

not 
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not the courage to complain. However, Araminta did 
not go out of her head ; but it would not have been de- 
cent to appear jealous ib foon j and one repioach might 
betray hei . She contented herfe^f with alking him what 
he h^ done with himielf the evening before. < What 
did Ido withmyfelf! Do I kiiow inyfelf’ O, how 
troublefome the woild is > How happy aie we in being 
forgotten and far from tlie crowd, in being devoted to 
one's felfi and the peribn we love' Follow my advice, 
Lucilia, get out of this whirlwinds the moie rtpofe, 
the more hbeity, as foon as we give ouilelv*es up to it. 
Now I have mentioned the whiilwind, what do you with 
all thefe young fellows who pay couit to you? They 
difpute with each other the conqueft of you : have you 
vouchfAfed to make a choice The eafy familini ity of 
Blamze hid at fiili aftonidied Lucilia ; thib*quc(fion en- 
tirely confounded her. * 1 am impertinent, perhaps 
relumed Blamzt, who peiceivcd it. < Not at all,' le- 
plied Lucilia, with gentlenefs, * 1 have nothing to con- 
ceal, and 1 am not afraid that any body (hould ice 
through me. I amufe myfelf with the levity of thefe 
giddy young fellows, but not one of them Teems to me 
worthy of a ferious attachment.' Blamze ipoke of his 
livals with indulgence, and thought that Lucilia 
judged too feverely of them. * Cleon, for example,' faid 
he, * has foinething veiy amiable in him; he knows 
nothing as yet ; it is a pity, for he 1 peaks well enough 
of things which he is i^orant of, and he is a proof 
to me, that with wit one may difpenfe with common 
fenfe. Clairfont is a coxcomb ; but it is the firlf fiieof 
his age, and he only wants to be difeiplined by a wo- 
man who has feen lire. Pomblac's difpofition pronounces 
him a man of fentiment ; and that limplicity which looks 
fo like fillinefs, would pleaie me well enough if 1 were 
a woman : fome coquette will make her advantage of 
him. Little Linval is conceited, but when he has been 
fupplanted five or fix times, people will not be furprized 
to ice him grown modeft. At prelent,' continued Blamz6, 
* none of all thefe will fuit you j we behold you there- 
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fore, free; what ufe do you make of your freedom ?’ 
— < I endeavour to enjoy it»' replied Lucilia. * That ia 
mere childifhnefs' reiumed the count: ‘we never enjoy our 
freedom but in the moment when we renounce it; and 
ought not to prelerve it with care, but in order to lole 
it at a proper opportunity. You are young, yo\i are 
handfome: do not flatter youri'elf with being long dil- 
engaged : if you will not refign your heart, it will re- 
fign itCclf; but among thoie who may pretend to it, it 
is of impoivnce to make a tight choice. As loon as 
you love, and even when you do not love, you will be 
beloved infallibly : that is not the point j but at your 
age women have need of finding in a lover, a counlellor, 
a guide, a friend, a man formed by the ciidoni ot the 
world, and jible to enlighten you in rel'pe£l to the dan- 
geis you are going to run in it.’ — ‘ A lUrin like youi IMF, 
tor example laid Lucilia, in an ironical tone, and with 
a fneering ('mile. * Yes, indeed,’ continued Hlamrt} ‘ I 
fhould do pretty well for your purpofe, were it not for 
all this multitude that beliege me ; but huw to dil'en- 
gagemyfelf from it.’ — 'Wliy do not dilengage yourfelf 
from it at all,’ replied Lucilia; you would excite too 
many complaints, and make me too many enemies.’ — 
^ '.As to complaints,’ laid the count, coldly, ‘ I am :ic- 
ciiftoined to them : as to enemies, one never gives one's 
felf the leaft concern about them, when one has caul'e to 
be fatisfied, and the good feme to live for one's lelf.' — 
‘ At my age,’ laid Lucilia, Imilmg, ‘ we are Hill too 
timorous, and though there were nothing farther to ex- 
perience in it than the defpair of an Aramii.ta, that 
alone would make me tremble.’ — ‘ An Araminta,’ re- 
plied Blamze, without any emotion. * Araminta is a 
good creature who hears realbn, and who do^-s not give 
herfelf up to del'pair : I fee fomebody has been talking 
to you of her; you (hall have the whole account of my 
connections with her. Aiaminta is one of thole beau- 
ties, who feeing themfeives on the decline, that they 
may not fall into oblivion, and to revive their expiring 
ponfequence, have occafion from time to time to make 

fome 
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fome noi(e In the world. She has engaged me to pay her 
fome fmaii attentions^ and to behave to her with fome 
warmth. It would not have been handfome to refufe 
her, fo I made myfelf fubiervient to her views. In or- 
der to give the more celebrity to our adventure, ihe has 
thought proper to take a little box. It was in vain that 
I reprefentea to her that it was not worth while for a 
month at mod; which 1 had to bedow on her : the box 
was fuiiiiftied without my knowledge, and in the hand- 
fomeil: manner ; Hie made me promil’e, and there lay the 
grand point, to fup with her there with an air of myi- 
tery 5 yederday was the day appointed. Araminta, for 
the gi*eater feci*ecy, invited nobody there btit five of her 
female friends, and permitted me to carry only the like 
niim'oer of my friends. 1 went ; alTamed aei air of plea- 
furc: was gailant and warm towards her: In a word, 

I let all the guefts go away, and did not retire myi'elf 
till half an hour alter them ; this was all, in my opi- 
nion that decorum required : and accordingly A: aniinta 
was charmed with me. It was fulficient to bring her 
again into vogue : and I may henceforth take my leave 
ot her whenever I pleaie, without fear of reproach. 
This, Madam, is my manner of condufling niyfclf.^ 
The reputation of a woman is as dear to me as iny 
own ; nay, moi'e : it cofts me nothing to make a facri- 
fice to her glory of ray own vanity. The greateft mif- 
foitune to a woman who fets up for a beauty, is to be 
forfaken ; I never forfake them ; I leave myfeif to be 
difeharged, I pretend even to be inconfolable at it, and 
fometimes I have Ihut myfelf up three days fucceflively 
without feeing any body, in order to leave the lady 
from whom I had detached mylelf all the honour of the 
rupture. You 1^, beautiful Luciiia, that the men are 
not all as bad as they fay, and that th^re are ilill among 
us principles and morals.’ 

Luciiia, who had read only the romances of time 
paft, was not at all accuftomed to this new ftyle, 
and her furprize redoubled at every fyllable. * What, 
Sir V faid (he ^ * is this what you call principles and 

morals ?* 
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morals?*—* YeSy Madam^ but this Is nre, and the 
fin^ular leputation which my proceedings have ac- 
quired does no great honour to the reft of our 
youth* Upon .honour^ the more 1 think on it, the 
. more I wifti, for your own intereft, that you had fome* 
body like me.' — ‘ 1 flatter myfelf,’ faid Lucilia, * that 
I ftiall be treated as tenderly as another, and that, at 
leaft, 1 fliall not experience the fliock of being for- 
faken.*— * You are merry. Madam ; but, to be feri- 
ous, you deTerve a perfon who thinks, and knows how 
to develope ihofe qualities of heart and underftanding, 
which 1 think I have difeovered in you. Lifere is a 
good man ; but he never knew how to make the molt 
of his wite; and in gene!*al the deiire of pleafing a 
luiHjand is not ftrong enough, to induce a woman to 
give herielf she trouble of being amiable to him to a 
ceitain <iegree. Happily, he leaves you at your own 
pleafure ; and you would not be worthy of To reafona- 
ble a procedure, if you fliould lofe the molt precious 
time of your life in indolence or diflipation.' — ‘ I am 
not afraid,' faid Lucilia, < of falling into any of thefe 
excefles,'— — < We Ice, however, nothing elfe in the 
world." — * True, Sir ; and that is the realbn why I 
^ihould be diflicult in my choice, if I had any deiign of 
making one : for 1 think there is no exciife for an at- 
tachment, but that it is folid and durable.' — * What, 
Lucilia! at your would you pique yourfelf.uport 
conftuncy ? Really, if I thought ib, 1 fliould be capa- 
ble of committing a folly.* < And that folly would 

be—' < To grow prudent, and attach inyfelt in 

good eameft.' * Scriouflyl would you have the 

courage?' — ‘ Upon my credit, I am a little fearful of 
it, if you would have me own the truth.' — * A ftrange 
declaration!' — * It is a little illexprefled; but 1 beg 
you will pardon me* it is the firft in my life.* — ‘ Tlie 
firft, fay you?'— < Yes, Madam: hitherto they have 
had the modefty to fpareme the trouble of making ad- 
vauices; but I fee plainly that I grow old.' — * Welli 
SftT* for the qovdiiy of the thing, I pardon you thU 

flrit 
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ftr(t efTay ; I will do more dill, I will confers to you, 
that it cannot difpleafc me.* — * That is hapyinefs in- 
deed ! Do you give me leave to love you ^ Ad will 
you do me the honour to love me too ?*— < Ah ! that is 
another thing ; time (hall (hew me whether you deferve 
it.*-— < Look at me, Lucilia.*— I do look at you.'— 
* And do not you laugh?’—* What (hould I laugh 

at ?’ * At your own anfwer. Do you take me for 

child ?’— * 1 talk reafonably to you, I think.’ — * And 
it is in order to talk reafonably to me, that you have 
done me the honour to giant me a tete a -1 did 

not think, that in order to he real'onable, we had need 
of witnelles ; after all, what have 1 faid to you, 
which you ought not to have cxpe61ed ? 1 find in you 
graces, wit, an engaging and noble air.*— * You are 
very good.’—* But that is not enough *to merit my 

confidence, and deteianine my inclination.’ * Not 

enough, Madam ! excufe me a little. Pleafe to inform 
me, what you would require more?' — * A more tho- 
rough knowledge of your temfier, a move intimate 
perfiiafioii of your fentiments for me. 1 promife you 
nothing. I forbid myielf nothing; you have every 
thing to hope, but nothing to claim: you arc to 
confider whether that fuits you.’— * No price, without 
doubt, beautiful Lucilta, fhould be thought too dear 
to m^rrit and obtain you : but ferioufly, would you 
have me renounce ail the charms of the world to have 
my happinefs depend on an uncertain contingency ? I 
am, you know, and 1 am not conceited of it, I am the 
man the moft fought after in all France ; be it taffe or 
fancy, it is no matter ; it is her concern that fliould 
have me, though but for a time.’—* You are right,’ 
faid Lucilia ; * I was unreafonable, and your moments 
are too precious.'—* No, I confeis to you ferioufly, 
that I am tired of being in fafhion ; I was looking out 
fbr an objeff that might fix me : I have found it ; I 
attach myielf: nothing can be more fortunate; but 
ftill this ought not to be to no purpofe. You would 
have time for iTflb^Iou; 1 give you twenty- four houcs : 

I think 
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I think that is very handfome, and I never gave ib 
much time before .' — * My reflcdlions are too flow,* 
replied Lucilia, * and you are too much in a hurry for 
us to agree on this point. I am young, perhaps have 
leiiflbiiity; but my age and fenfibility fliall never en- 
gage me in an imprudent ftep. I have told you, if my 
iieart yields, time, proofs, reflexion, the pleafmg ha- 
Ihitude of confidence and efleem, will have decided its 
choice.’——* Madrim, in good earnell, now do you 
think to fii^d an amiable man fufliciintiy clifengaged to 
tofe his time in fpinniiig out an intrigue to this length f 
and do you yourfelf intend to pafs your youth in con- 
iiilting whether you fliall love or no V — I cannot 
tell,* replied Lucilia, * whether I fliall ever love, nor 
what time J fliall employ in relblving : but that time 

will not be loft, if it Ipares me regret.’ * I admire 

you. Madam; I admire you!' laid Blamze, taking 
his leave ; ‘ but I have not the honour to be of the an- 
cient order of chivalry, and I did not come here ib 
early to compofe a romance with you.' 

Lucilia tliunderftruck at the i'cene which (he had juft 
had with Blamze, pafled in a fhoit time from aftoniih- 
ment to reflexion. * Is this, then, faid (he, the man in 
vogue, the moft amiable man in the world He cor.de- 
feends to think me handfome; and if he believed me 
capable of conftancy, he would be guilty of the felly of 
loving me in good earneft ; but yet he has not time to 
wait till 1 have confulted myielf. I muft feize the mo- 
ment of pleafmg him, and determine in twenty-four 
hours : he never gave fo much time before. Do the 
women, then, humble themfelves thus, and the men 
thus preferibe them the condition? happily he has 
made himfelf known to me. Under that modeft air 
which had feduCed me, what conceit, what prefump- 
tion ! Ah ! I fee, the moft mortifying evil to a woman, 
is that of loving a fop.* 

The fame day after the opera, Lucilia's company 
being met together, Pomblac came to tell htr, with 
an air ot myftcry, that fhe would have neither Blamze 
U nor 
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nor CUirfont to fup with her. ‘ Very well,’ faid (he, 
< I require not of my friends any aflliduity that con- 
ftrains them : there are even fuch people whofe afliduity 
would conitrain me.'— < If Blamze be of that number,* 
replied Pomblac frankly, * Clairfont has delivered you. 
from him, at lead for Ibme time.' — * How fo ?' — * Do 
not be frightened ; all is very well over.*—* How, Sir, 

what is over ?' * After the opera, the curtain being 

dropped, we were on the flage, and, according to cii - 
tom, hearing Blamze deciding on every thing. Ha-^ jng 
given us his opinion on the finging, the dancing, and 
the decorations, he afked us, it we were to fup at the 
little marchionefs's : (panlon me. Madam, it was you 
he fpoke of.) We replied, Yes."— “ I fhall not 
be there," laid he; ** we are in the pouts fince this 
morning." I afked what might be the cadfe of thefe 
pouts. Blamze told us that you had made him 
an aflignation; that he never came; that you were 
piqued at it ; that he had made up that this morn- 
ing ; that you played the child ; that he was in a hurry 
to conclude ; that you had demanded time for reflec- 
tion ; and that, tired out with your ifs and your tuts, 
he had left you in the lurch. He told us, that you 
wanted to fet off with a ferious engagement ; that he 
had ibme inclination to it ; but that he had not time 
enough on his hands ; that, on calculating the (Irength 
of tlie citadel, he had judged that it might fuftain a 
Aege ; but that nothing would do for him but a fur- 
pnze. ** It is an exploit that may fuit fome of you," 
added he ; you are young, it is the time when one 
loves to encounter difficulties, in order to overcome 
tliem ; but 1 forewarn you, tliat virtue is her fort, and 
fenfibility her weak part : every thing was concluded, 
if I had taken the trouble to play the pallionate lover!" 
I was fully perfuaded that he lied,* refiimed the young 
man, but 1 had the prudence to be filcnt. Clairfont 
was not fo patient as 1 ; he fignified to him, that he 
did not believe one word of his ftory ; and at this de- 
claration they went out together. 1 followed them. 

Clairfont 
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CUirfont received a wound’ ‘ And Blamzc 

* Blainze has two, of which he will not recover with- 
out fome difficulty. While I helped him to get into 
his coach, ** IE Clairfont,” faid he, ** knows how to 
make an advantage of this adventure, he will carry 
Lucilia. A woman defends herfelf hut ill againl); a 
man who defends her fo well. Tell him that 1 dif- 
^^fe with this being a fecret to her ; it is juft that Ihe 
flit^d know what Die owes to her knight.” Lucilia 
had^l theadifficulty in the world to conceal the trouble 
and cmfternation which this (lory gave her. She feigned 
a head-ache, and it is well known that a head aciie, in a 
handfomc woman, is a civil way of dirmi(iiiig ini])erti. 
nents : fo they left her alone at tiieir lifing from table. 

Delivered up to herielf, Lucilia could not confole 
her/elf for having been the fubjcfl of a duel, which 
would make her the town talk. She was ifrongly 
touched by the warmth with which Clairfont had re- 
venged thcafFiont offered her; but what an humilia-- 
tion to her if this adventuic (liould make a nolle, and 
Lilere (liould be informed of it ? Happily the fecret 
was kept. Pomblac and Clairtunt made a point of 
faving Lucilia's honour; and Blamze, being cuied of 
his wounds, was far from boafting of an imprudence 
by which he had been fo fevercly piinifhed. It will be 
aiked, perhaps, how a man, till then lb difereet, came 
all of a fudclen to ceafe to be lb. It is becaule we are 
under lefs temptation to piiblilh favours which we ob- 
tain, than to avenge ourfclves for the rigours we un* 
dergo. This £r(l indiferetion had like to have colt him 
his life. He was for a month on the brink of the grave. 
Clairfont had lefs difficulty to get his wound cured, 
and Lucilia faw him again with a tendernels hitherto 
unknown to him. If we attach oiiriclves to any one 
who has expofed his life for us, we attach ourfclves as 
naturally to the perfon for whom we have expofed our 
life; and fuch fervices, perhaps, are (Wronger ties to 
the perfon who has performed them, than to the paity 
for whom they were performed. Clairfont then bs- 
U t came 
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came defperately in love with JLucilia; but themore 
fhe owed him in return, the lefs he dared to require 
any thing ot her ; he found a fenfible pleafure in being 
generous, and he ceafed to be fo if he availed hitnfelf 
of the rights he had required to Liicilia's gratitude i 
accordingly, he was more timorous than if he had me- 
rited nothing ; but Lucilia read bis foul, and this de- 
licacy took the diongeft hold of her. In the mear 
time, the fear of appearing to want gratitude, orf'TVe 
dread of carrying it too far, made her diiTcmbK'^her 
knowledge of the intelligence Pomblac had give^i her ; 
thus the good>wiil Die tedihed towards Clairfont ap- 
peared free and difinteredcd, and he was fo much the 
more affcfled by it. Their mutual inclination every 
day made a fenfihle progrefs. They fought one ano- 
tlier with tluir eyes, conferred with intimacy, lidened 
to each other with coinp)aifance, gave one another an 
account of their proceedings, in reality, without affec- 
tation, and, as it were, for the fake of faying fome- 
thingi hut with fo much exa6lnefs, that they knew, 
almod to a minute, the hour at which they were to fee 
each other again. Clairfont infenfibly became more 
familiar, and Lucilia lefs referved. Nothing remained 
but to explain themlelves ; for which purpoie there 
was no need of thofe marvellous incidents which love 
fometimes lends to the aflldance of balhful lovers. One 
day tint they were alone, Lucilia let her fan drop ; Clair- 
font picks it up, and prclents it to her ; (lie receives it 
with a pleafing fmilej that fmiie infpires the lover 
with the courage to kils her hand ; that hand was the 
molt beautiful hand in ttie world \ and from the mo- 
ment that Clairfont 's lips were applied to it, (he was 
ui\able to withdraw it. Lucilia, in her emotion, made 
a (light effort to draw back her hand ; he oppoled a 
gentle violence, and his eyes tenderlv fixed on LueiJia's 
eyes, entii'ely difanned her. Ttieir looks had expreffed 
every thing before their tongues interfered 5 and the ^ 
mutual confelfion of their love was made and returned 
in two words. * 1 bmathe, we love!' faid Clairfont, 

intoxicated 
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intoxicated with joy. < Alas! yes, we do love!’ re- 
plied Luciiia, with a profound (igh ; * it is no longer 
time to deny it. But remember that 1 am bound by 
duties ; thole duties are inviolable j and, if 1 am dear 
to you, they will be facred.* 

Lucilia’s inclination was not one of thofe fafluonablc 
paffions which itifle (linme in their infancy, and Clair- 
. ibnt rerpe6ted it too much to take advantage of it as a 
%^^aknel8. Tranfported with being lovtd, he lor a 
loilgLtimejconfined his defires to the delicious pontdion 
of ^eart*pure, virtuous, and faithful. ‘ How little 
we love,’ laid he to himfelt in his delirium, * when 
we are not made happy by the Tingle plcafure of lo. ing ! 
Who was the ftiipid lavage who lirli branded with the 
name of rigour that refiftance which timid modefty op- 
pofes to wild delire? Is there, beaiuiful Lucilia, is 
there a denial which your looks would not forten ? Can 
I complain when you liiiile upon me? And has my foul 
any wilhei ftill to form, when my eyes iiraw Irom 
yours that heavenly voiuptuournefs will) whic!) you in- 
toxicate all my lenfes ? Far be from us, I confent to 
it, all thofe pleafui^s followed by regrets, which would 
trouble the fcrciiity of your life. I ieTp.61 your vir- 
tue as much as you cherilli it ynurielf; and I ihoiild 
never pardon mydlf the having can fed any remorle to 
I'pring up in the bolom of innocence itfelf.* Sentiments 
lb heroic charmed Lucilia $ and Clairfont, more tender 
every day, was every day more beloved, more happy, 
and more worthy to be fo. But at length the railleries 
of his friends, and the fufpicions they excited in him 
with relpcfl to that virtue which he adored, embittered 
his happinefs. He became gloomy, uncafy, jealous; 
every thing vexed him, every thing gave him umbrage. 
J^ucitia every day perceived her chain become cloier 
and heavier ; every day there were new complaints to 
hear, new reproaches to undergo. Every man that ihc 
received with civility was a rival whom ihe miift ba- 
iiilh. The firft facnfices that he required were made 
without oppolitioni he demanded new ones, he ob- 
U 3 tained 
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tained them ; he wanted ftili niore> fhe was wea^ of 
obeying him. ClairKmt imagined he law in Lucilia's 
impatience an invincible attachment to the conne6lion» 
which he piohibitcd ; and that love, at hrft lb delicate 
and lubiniirive, became fierce and tyrannical. Lucilia 
was terrified; fhe Ibught to appeale him* but to no 
purpole. ‘ I will not believe,* laid the imperious 
Clairlont, * I will not believe that you love me till yoi^ 
live tor me alone, as I do for you. What! if I pj/v 
lefs, if I All your foul, what do you do with this Vou- 
blefome crowd > Ought it to coll you any thi&g to 
hanilh what a{fli61s me? Would it coA me any pain to 
renounce evciy thing that would dilpleaie you ? What 
do 1 fay > Is it not a continual violence that 1 do my- 
lelf to fee any thing but Lucilia ? Would to Heaven 
wt vveie fieed from this crowds which belTeges yoiij 
and which deprives me every moment either of your 
looks or your thoughts ! 'I'he Iblitude that lb terriAes 
you would cuniplcat all my wifhes. Are not our fouls 
of the lame nature ? or the love which you think you 
fetd, is it not the lame that I feel? You complain tiiat 
1 demand I'acriAccs of you ! Require, Lucilia, requim 
in your turn ; chule the molt painful, the moA griev- 
ous trials } you fliall fee whether 1 heiitatc. There is 
no connexion which I would not break, no eA'oit 
which I would not make; or rather I (hould not make 
any. The pltalure of gratifying you will make me 
amends, will itrve inliead of every thing ; and what 
they call denials would be to me enjoyments .’ — * You 
think ib, Clairfont,' replied the tender and ingenuous 
Lucilia, * but you deceive yourlHf. Lach of thefe 
denials is but little; but altogether make up a great 
deal. It is the continuance ot them that is tireibmes 
you have made me know by expeiience, that no com- 
plailance is inexhaullible.' While flie Ipoke thus, 
Ciairfont’seyes, Ipark ling with impatience, were forae- 
times turned up to heaven, and fometimes Axed on her. 
* Believe me,* continued Lucilia, * the facriAces of 
.true love are made in the heart, and under the veil of 

myftciy 
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inyftery : felf-love alone demands public ones ; to that 
vi^l:ory is little; it af'pircs to the honours of a triumph ; 
and that is what you exa^t.' 

* What a coin ana ly (Is/ cried he, * and what vain 
metaphyiics ! Love, to be furc, reaibns thus ! 1 love 
you, Nladam ; nothing, to my misfortune, is truer ; 
1 would I'acrifice a thoufand lives to uleafe you ; and 
whatever may be this icntiment which you call lelf- 
H^'e, it detaches me from the whole world to deliver 
jn^'j^lf up to you ; but in abominating myfelf thus, I 
woudk poffeis you in the lame manner. Cleon, Linval, 
Pommac, all thele are iuflficient to make me uneaiy: 1 
cannot atdwer for inyielf. After this, if you love me, 
nothing ought to he more precious to you than my 
repofe ; and my uneafincTs, u-ere it evtn a folly, you 
ought to TlifTipate. But why do I lay a folly ? You 
render my alarms and fufpicions but too reaibnable. 
And how fhould 1 be eafy, when I fee that every one 
who comes near you engages you more than my- 
fcif?’ 

* Ah, Sir! what acknowledgements do I owe you ?' 
faid Lucilia with a figh ; * you make me lee the depth 
of the abyfs into which love was going to plunge 
me. Yes, I fee that there is no (lavery comparable to 
that which a jealous lover impofes.' — < I, Mailaip I 
do I make you a Have ? Have not even you an ahfolute 
empire over me f do not you do what you pleafe with 
me ?’ — • Enough, Sir : I have fuffered a long time ; I 
flattered myfelf j but you now draw me out of my 
illufion, and nothing can lead me into it again. Be 
my friend, if you can be fo : it is the only title that 
remains to you with me.'— ‘ Ah, cruel woman! would 
you have my death ?' — * I want nothing but your cafe 
and my own .' — ^ You overwhelm me. What is my 
crime ?’ — ‘ Loving yourlWf too well, and not efleem- 
ing me enough.' — ‘ Ah ! I Iwear to you — * * Swear 
nothing : your jealoiify is a vice in your difpolition, 
and the dilpofition never corre£ls illelf. I know you, 
Chirfont; I begin to dread you, and ceafe to loy^ 

you. 
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you. This very inoiiit;nt 1 lee my franknefs makes 
you defpcrates but of two punlAiinents I chuie the 
ihortcft ; and by taking away from you the right of 
being jealous, 1 create you the happy necelTity ot ceal- 

ing to be fo.’ ‘ I know you in my turn,’ replied 

Clair font with a Itifled rage : the delicacy of a lenfible 
ibul ill agrees with the levity of yoiiis ; it is a Blamze 
that you mult have for a lover, and I was a fool to tak'^*'^ 
it ill . . . — * Go no farther, interrupted Lucili:*'^’! 
know all that I owe to you ; but I retire, tp fpaF’you 
the Ihnme of having reproached me with it.' F 
Clairfont went off in a rage, and fully relblved never 
moie to revilit a woman whom he had lb tenderly 
loved, and who had dil'milfed him with. lb much inhu- 
manity. ^ 

Lucilla, reftored toherfelf, found herfelf, as it were, re- 
lieved froiii a burden that overwiielrned her. But, on one 
fide, the dangers of love, which flie h.idjult experienced, 
on the other, the fad prolpe6tof everlalting indifference, 
fuffercxl her to hope hcreufter lor nothing but cruel dif- 
quietudes, or infupportable dulnefs. < What,’ faid fhe, 
has Heaven given me a fenfible heart, only to make me 
the fport of a fop, the vi£lim of a tyrant, or the gloomy 
companion of a kind ol'philofophcr, neither affected nor 
moved at any thing!’ Thefe refle£l;ions plunged her 
into a languor which Ihe was not able to conceal : her 
company perceived it, and became loon as melancholy 
as herfelf. The women, to whom her houfe was a 
rendezvous, were alarmed at it. * She is loft,' faid 
they, « if we draw her not out of this fad ftate 5 Ihc is 
dilgiifted with the world : Ihe loves nothing but foli- 
tude ; the fymptoms of her melancholy become every 
day more terrible ; and. by the force of fome violent 
palfion which agitates her, it is to be feared that Ihe 
will fall a^lti into the power of her hufband. Do we 
know nobody to turn this young head } Blamze him- 
ielf fet abput if the wrong way, and did not fuc- 
ceed : as to Clairfont, on whom we depended, he is a 
little fool who loves like a madman j no wonder fhe 

ihould 
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f)iouM be affronted/ * Hold,* faid Cepbifa, after 

being lolf in thought fur ibme time, * Lucilia has a 
rtnnantic way of thinking $ flie inulf have fomething in 
the fairy tafte, and the magnificent Dorimon is exanly 
the man that fiiits her. She will grow mad for him, 

I am fure ; let us engage him only to go and invite her 
, to fup)ier at his fine country-houfc : I will take upon 
: f to give him his leffon.* The party was accepted, 
Dorimon made acquainted with it. 

Dd'Mnon,was the man in the world who knew heft 
the mJt able ai tilts, received them with the bed grace, 
and recompenled them mod liberally \ accordingly, he 
had the reputation of a connoiflfeur, and a man of 
fade. 

If, Tome , centuries hence, this tale fhould be read, 
they may imagine it meie fiction, and the habitation I 
am going to deferibe may pafs for a fairy cadle ; but 
it is not my fault if the luxury of our times come into 
competition with the marvellous of fables, and if, in 
the reprefcntationuf our follies, probability (liould be 
wanting to truth. 

On the rich banks of the Seine arifes, in form of an 
amphitheatre, a fmall eminence expofed to the hrd rays 
of the morning, and the ardent dies of noon. The fored 
which crowns it, defends it from the chilling bind of the 
north, and the watry influence of the wed. From the 
fumniit of the hill fall in cafeades three copious fprings 
ot water purer than chrydal, which the indudrious 
hand of art has conducted by a thoufand windings over 
giecn dopes. Sometimes thefe waters divide them- 
idves, and glide along in meanders $ fometimes they 
re. unite in ba funs, in which the heavens behold them- 
felves with delight $ then they precipitate themfelves, 
and pour along, dafhing againlt rocks cut out into 
grottoes in which the chizzeT has imitated the fanciful 
varieties of nature. The Seine, which forms a bow 
at the foot of the hill, receives them into his peaceable 
bofom $ and their fall recalls to our minds thofe fabu- 
lous times in which the nymphs of the fountains de- 

feended 
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fcended into the humid palace of the riverSi to temper 
the ardours of youth and love. 

, An ingenious whimficalners Teems to have defigned 
the gardens watered by thefe ftresms. All Tides of 
this Tmiling Tcene agree without Tamenefs ; the very 
fymmetry is ftriking ; the eye roves without lailitudet 
and repuTes without duIneTs. A noble elegance, a rich- 
nefs well managed, a bold and yet delicate talte, ha^’/ 
been employed in embcllilliing them. Nothing is ** g- 
'lefted, nothing forced or laboured with too niu^ i ait. 
The concourle of Timple beauties forms all its /rnagni- 
licence $ and'^he equilibiium of inaffes, joined to the 
variety of foims, produces that bcautitul harmony 
which forms the delight of beholders. 

Groves ornamented with ftatues, latti<;e-work fa- 
fhioned into arbours and bowers, decorate ali the known 
^arddis i but iheTe liches diTplayed without underftand- 
ing and taftc, generally excite nothing more than a cold 
and dull admiration, loon attended with fatiety. Her^ 
the diipofition and conne6lion of the parts form, of a 
thouTand different ferifations, but one continued en- 
chantment. The fecond obje^ that is dil'coveud adds 
to the pie.'ifure railed by the iirll ; and both are ffill far- 
ther embellilhed by the charms of the new obje6l that 
fucceeds without effacing them. 

This delicious landl'cape is terminated by a palace of 
fuch airy archite^ure, that the Corinthian order itfelf*^ 
has lefs elegance and lightiiefs. Here the columns 
imitated the palm-tieees united in arbours. The roof 
of the vault, formed of palms, compolVs a chapitre 
more natural antjl^as noble as the vafe of Caliimachus. 
TlieTe palms intci*woi*cn among each oth.T in the 
interfficesof the'Vblumns, and their natuial wreathings 
concealed from the deceived eye the heavinefs of the en- 
tablature. As theTc columns are TufKcient foi the weight 
of the edifice, they leave continued iranfparency to 
the walls, by means of chafros artfully contrived. Wo 
Tcetioneof tliofe double roofs which cliifii our modeiii 

aichi- 
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»Riite£lure : and the frightful irregularity of our Go- 
thic chimnics is loft in the crown- work. 

The interior luxury of the palace is fuitable to the 
magnificence without. It is» in fhoit» the temple of 
the arts and of tafte. The pencil the cbizrel, the grav- 
ing tool, every thing that induftry has invented for the 
delicacies of life, is there difplayed with a difereet pro- 
^^ufion ; and the Pleafures, the daughters of Opulence, 
flatter the foul through all the fenfes. 

Lfl'^ilia was dazzled with ib much magnificence ; the 
iirft ei|:ning appeared to her a dream ; it was nothing 
but one continued feene of (hews and feaftings, of which 
flie plainly perceived heiTelf was the divinity. The ear- 
neflnefs, the vivacity, the gallantry with which Dori- 
mon did the honours of this beautiful dwelling, the 
changes of ftene which he produced with one Tingle look, 
the abfolute empire which he Teemed to cxercife over the 
arts and pleafures, recalled to Lucilia's imagination 
every thing that fhe read of the moft celebrated enchan- 
ters. She dare not truft her eyes, and even thought 
herfelf enchanted. If Dorimon had availed him felt of 
the intoxication into which flie was plunged, the dream 
perhaps had ended after the manner of modern roman- 
ces. But Dorimon was merely gallant $ and all he had 
the coinage to jxrmit himfelf to do, was to afk Lucilia 
to come lometimes and embeliifh his hermitage, for fo 
he called his manfion. 

Lucilia's companions had obferved her with atten- 
tion. The moft experienced judged that Dorimon wai 
too much taken up with his magnifitence, and too 
little with his happinefi. * He ought,* faid they, <to 
have Teized the firft moment of Airprize : it is a kind 
of tranfport which we do not feel twice.* 

In the mean time, Lucilia's head being filled with 
ail that fhe had juft feen, fhe formed to herfelf the moft 
wonderful idea of Dorimon himfelf. So much gallan - 
tiy befpoke an imagination brifk and fprightly, a cul- 
tivated genius, a delicate tafte, and a lover, if ever 
there was one, wholly taken up with the care of pleaf- 

ing. 
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ing. This portrait^ though a little too flattering, wft's 
not wholly unlike. Durimon was yet young, of an en- 
gaging figure, and a moft joyous temper. His wit was 
all iq failles: he had in hU way of thinking little 
warmth, but much I'efinement. Nobody faid more gal- 
lant things ; but he had not the gift of enforcing them : 
everybody loved to hear him, but nobody believed him. 
He was the mod reducing man in the world for a co-^ 
quette, the lealf dangerous to a woman of fentiment. / 

She confented to lee him again at his own houi^and 
this gave occafion to new entertainments. Sut jn vain 
hid the gallantly of Doriinon re-afllmblcd therein the 
plea fu res which (he had given birth toj in vain were 
thefe pleafures vaiied eveiy inflant with as much art as 
tafle : Lucilia was at fit ft ftightly moved, loon after fa- 
tiated ; and before the dole of the day, fhetonccived it 
poflible to grow dull in this delicious abode. Doriinon» 
who never quitted her, exerted all the talents of pleaf- 
ing { he held her in dil'courfe on a thouland ingenious iiib- 
}e6ts, he mingled alfb Ibme foft things with them j but 
ftill this was not what fhe had conceived. She thought 
to find a god, and Dorimun was but a man ; the pomp 
of his houfe eclipfed him) proportions were not ob- 
ferved ; and Dorimon, while he furpafled himi'elf, was 
all the while inferior to the idea which every thing 
around him infpired. 

He was very far from fufpe61ing the injury which this 
companion did him in the imagination of Lucilia, and 
he waited only one happy moment to avail himielf of 
his advantages. After the concert, and before flipper, 
he Jed her, as it wcre.by chance, into a foUtary clolet, 
where flie might go, lie faid, and ruminate, when ihe 
fhould have any moments of pouting. The door ojiens, 
and Lucilia Jws her image refleffed a thouland times 
in the dazzling pier-glalfes ) the voluptuous paintings 
with which the panneis were covered, multiplied thein- 
felves around her. Lucilia admiring herlelf thought 
ihe beheld the goddefs of loves. At this fight an ex- 
sJaination of I'urprize and admiration eicaped her, and 

Dorinon 
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Dorimon feized the inftant of this fudden emotion. 
* Rtign here ; there is your thronei' iaid he to heri 
/hewing her a /bfa, which the hand of fairies had fown 
with flowers. < My throne I* faid Lucilia, feating herfelf^ 
and with a tone of gaiety } * well, aye, 1 like it pretty 
well, and 1 And myldf the queen of a mighty pretty peo- 
ple.' She fpoke of the multitude of Loves which /he per- 
ceived in the gla/Tes. * Amidfl; thele fubjefls, will you 
condefcend, Madam, to admit me,' faid Dorimon with 
ardo'ir, and throwing himfelf at her feet. ^ < Ah ! as to 
you," .faid ilie, with a lerious air, * you are no child 
and at thefe words /he would have got up, hut he retained 
her with a /Irong hand, and the e/Fort /he made to 
elcape rendei'ed him /till bolder. ‘ Where am I then ?' 
faid /he with terror : * let me go ; let me go, I fay ! or 
my cries— A...-* Thefe words awed him. * Excufe, 
Madam,' faid he, * an imprudence, of which you are 
your/elf in Ibme meafure the caufe. To come here 
tete-a-tete f and repole yourfelf on this fofa as you have 
done, is giving to underfland, according to the received 
cuflom, that a little violence would not be ill -taken. 
With you I fee plainly that it means nothing; we mif- 
under/iand each other.' — * O very much,' faid Lucilia, 
going out in a rage; and Dorimon followed her, a lit- 
tle confounded at his miflake. Happily their abfence 
had not been long enough to give time for /lander to 
/peak ill of it. Lucilia di/Tenibling her perturbation, 
told the company that /he had jufl bieen /being a very 
fine cabinet. They ran there in a body; and their ex- 
clamations of admiration were only interrupted by the 
coming in of fupper. 

The fumptuournefs of this feaft feemed to improve 
ftill upon all the pleafures that they had tafted. But 
Dorimon endeavoured in vain to do the honours of it 3 
he had loft that gaiety which was fo natural to him ; and 
Lu.cilia replied to the gallant things they addre/Ted to 
her, in order to draw her out of her reverie, only by a 
forced fmile, with which good-breeding endeavours to 
di/gui£e V-humour. X, . * There,' 
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« There," faid her friends to her, on going home witli 
her, < there now is a man who Aiits you : with him life 
is a continual enchantment ; it appears as if all the 
pleafures obeyed his voice } the moment he commands, 
they arrive in troops.' 

* There are fome,' faid Lucilia coldly, * which can* 
not be commanded : they are above riches ; we find them 
only in our hearts.' — ‘ Upon my word, my dear,' faid 
Cephifa to her, * you arc very difficult.' — * Yes, Ma- 
dam, very difficult,' replied ffie with a figlv: and dur- 
ing the relf of the journey they kept a profound filence. 
« This is nothing but a handlome woman fpoilcd,* 
faid her friends, at quitting her; yet if her whims 
were chearful ones, we might amule ourielvcs with 
them : but nothing in the world is more gloomy. It 
was worth while indeed to I'cparate from her hufband, 
to be a prude to the reft of the ivorld !' 

f Is this then the world lb much beaded off faid Lu- 
cliia, on her fide $ I have palTcd rapidly through eveiy 
thing agreeable in it $ what have 1 found f a coxcomb, 
a jealous lover, a vain man, who arrogates to himfelf, 
as fo many charms, his gardens, his palace, and his 
entertainments, and who thinks that the fevered vir- 
tue can delire no better than to yield to him. Ah, how 
1 hate thofe makers of romances, who have lulled me 
with their fables ! My imagination filled with a thou- 
fand chimeras, I thought my hufband infipid ; and yet 
he is worth more than all I have feen. He is plain : 
but is not his plainnefs a thoufand times preferable to 
the vain pretenfions of a Blamze ? He is temperate in 
his ade£lion$, and what would become of me, if be 
Were violent andpaffionate like Clair font? He loved 
me little, but he loved only me ; and if I had been rea- 
fonabie, he loved me enough to make me happy. I 
had not with him thofe pompous and noify pleafures 
which intoxicate at drft, and foon after cloy :'%iitt bis 
complaifance, his fweetneTs, his delicate attoMdos, 
fbmmied me eveiy moment with pleafures. .the ‘molt 
folid, if 1- had but known how to re« 
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Kfli them. Fool that I was ! 1 purfued illufions, a^, 
fled happinefs itfelf s it is placed in the filence oF the 
paflioDS> the equilibrium and repoie of the foul. But^ 
alas ! it is a fine time to acknowledge my errors» when 
they have made me lufe the friend lhip> the confidencej 
perhaps the efteem, of my hulband. Thank Heaven, 
1 have nothing to reproach mylelf with but the indif- 
cretions of my age. — But is Lifeie obliged to believe 
me in this point, and would he vouchfafe to hear me t-— 
Ally how difficult is it to return to one's duty, when 
we have bnce abandoned it ? — Difficult ! and why ? 
Who hinders me ? The dread of being humbled. — But 
Lifere is a good man j and if he has ipaied me in my 
errorSy would he diitrefs me in my reformation ? 1 
have but to detach myfelf from a pernicious fociety, to 
live at home with fuchof my female friends as my huf. 
band refpe^lsy and whom 1 can fee without blufliing. 
All the while that he has fecn me delivered up to the 
world, he has never come near me ; but if he lees me 
redored to myfelf, he will condefceiid, perhaps, to le- 
call me to him ; and if his heart be not refiored to me, 
the only confolation that remains to me, is that of ren- 
dering myfelf worthy of it : Ifhallbeat leaft reconciled 
to myfelf, if I cannot be fo to my hufband.* 

Lifere, full of grief, had kept fight of her through 
all her whirl of company : he depended on the juftnefs 
of her wav of thinking, and the probity of her foul. 

* She will perceive,' f'aid he, * the frivoloufnefs of the 
pleafures which fhe fetks, the folly of tKe women, the 
vanity of the men, the falfity of both ; and, if fhe returns 
virtuous, her virtue will be but the mwe confirmed by 
the dangers it has run.^ But will (be have efcaped all 
the (helves that furround her, the charms of flattery, 
the fnares of fedu£lion, the attra^ions of pleafure ? We 
defjpife the world when we know it thoroughly $ but 
we give ourfelves up to it before we know it, and the 
heart is frequently loft before reafon enlightens it. 
O Luciliai' cried he, looking at the portrait of his 
wife, which in folitude was his only confolation ; ^ O 
X a Lucilia ! 
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Luciliaf you were fo deferving of being happy f 
and I flattered myfelf that you would be fo with me. 
Alat ! perhaps fome one of thofe handfome corrupters^ 
who form at once the ornament and misfortune of the 
worlds is at this very time employed in feducing her 
innocence* and is bent upon her defeat, merely for the 

S leafure of boafling of it. What, would my wife's 
lame raife an eternal barrier between us ! It \yould no 
longer be permitted me to live with her, from whom 
death alone ought to ftparate me \ 1 have betrayed her 
in abandoning her. Heaven had chofen me for the 
guardian of her imprudent and frail youth. 1 have 
coUfulted only cuftom, and I have been flruck only by 
the frightful idea of being hated as a tyrant. 

,While Lifere floated thus in this ciiiel uncertainty, 
Lucilia was not lefs agitated between the deli re of re- 
turning, and the dread of being mpulfed. Twenty 
times had flie rifen, after pafling the night in fighs and 
tears, with the refolution of going to wait his rifing, 
in order to throw herfelf at his feet, and afk his par- 
don. But a fliame vrell known to lenflhle and delicate 
fouls, had flill witheld her footfteps. If Lifere did 
not defpife her, if he flill preferved any feeling for her, 
any efteem j from the time when flie had broken off 
with her parties, from the time that flie had lived re- 
tired and folitary, how came it that he had never vouch- 
fafed to fee her even once ? Every day, as he went by, 
he enquired after his lady's health ; (he heard of it ; 
ihe hoped that at laft he would aflc to fee her : each 
day this hope was renewed; flie expelled, all trem. 
bling, the moment of Lifere's calling; (he drew as near 
as poflible, in order to liflen to him, and retired in 
tears, after having heard him alk, as he went along, 
* H9*w does Lady do ?' She could have wiflied to 
have Liiere informed of her repentance, of her re- 
turn to herfelf \ < But to whom can I tnift,’ faid flie, 
* to friends ! is there one of them faithful enough, dif- 
creet enough, wife enough for fo delicate an interpofi- 
fiou? Some of them might have the talents but had 

not 
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not the zeal ) and others had the zeal, but not the ta- 
lents: befides, it is lb hard to truft to others what we, 

dare not confefs ourfelves ! A letter S but 

what lhall I write to him ? General exprefliions would 
not touch him, and particulars are fo humiliating? At 
length a thought came into her head, by which her de- 
licacy and fenfibility were equally fatished. Lifere had 
abfented himfelf for two days, and Lucilia fcized the 
opnortunity of his abfence to execute her defign, 

Lifere had an old fervant whom Lucilia law melting 
into tears 0*1 the moment of their reparation, and whole 
zeal, honefty, and difcretion, were well known to her. 
* Aihbrofe,' faid Ihe to him, * I have a favour to atk 
of you.' — ‘Ah, Madam I ' faid the good man, ‘ com- 
mand me ; I am yours with all my foul : would to God 
that you anti my mailer loved one another as 1 love yofl ! 
I know not which of you is wrong ; but I am lurry 
for you both : it would be delightful to fee you toge- 
ther, and I lee nothing here whicflidues not give me 
forrow, ever fince you have been on ill-terms. It is 
perhaps my fault,' faid Lucilia, humiliated ^ * but my 
dear Ambrofe, the evil is not without remedy : only do 
what I lliall tell you. You know that my portrait is 
in your mailer's cnamher.'— ‘ O yes, Madam, he knows 
it very well too} for he fometimes (huts himfelf up with 
it for whole days : it is all his conlblation. He looks 
at it, he talks to it, he lighs moll pitifully ; and I fee 
plainly that the poor gentleman would 4till much rather 
'converfe with you than with your piflure.'— You tell 
me very comfortable news, my dear Ambrofe ; but gp 
and take away that portrait privately, and *chufe, in 
order to bring it me, a time when you may not be 
feen by any body.' — ‘ I, Madam, deprive my mailer of 
all that he holds deaiell in the world ! rather alk my 
life.'-— Be alTured,' replied Lucilia, ‘ my delign is not to 
deprive him of it. To-mot row evening thou 'lhalt come 
and fetch it, to put it in its place again : I will only 
beg of you to fay nothing to my hulband.' — ‘ Very 
welh* faid Ambrofe, ‘ 1 know that you aie goodnefs it- 

feli; 
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Self, anfl you would not now, at the latter end of my 
' life* give me the roortitication of having made my mai- 
ler uneafy/ .The faithful Ainbrofe executed LuciHa*a 
nrd^. She had in her portrait the tender and languifli-^ 
ing air which was natural to her ; but her look waa fe« 
renc> and her hair iet with flowers. She lent for her 
painter, and ordered him to draw her with her hairdilhe- 
velled, and to paint the tears trickling from her eyes. 
As foon as her idea was carried into execution, the 
picture was replaced in Lifere's apartment. He comes 
into it, and his eyes are foon railed on the dear objef^. 
lUs ealy to concfive how great was his furprife. The 
dlfhevciled hair fti'ikes him flrfl:: he draws near, and fees • 
the tears flow. AhP cried he; <ah, Lucilia! are 
tjiefe the tears of repentance? Is that the forrow of 
IcMe V He goes out tranfported ; he flies*^to her ; he 
feeks her with his eyes, and he finds her in the fame fi- 
tuation as the picture had reprefented her. Immovea- 
ble for a moment, he eyes her with tendernefs ; and 
iuddenly throwing iuinteif at her feet, * Is it really 
true,’ faid he, * that my wife is reftored to me ?*— - 

< Yes,' faid Lucilia with fighs ; * yes, if you think 
her ft ill worthy of you ?' — * Can fhc have ceafed to be 
ib,' replied Lifere, locking her in his arms. < No, my 
dear, be coinfoi ted ; I know your foul, and I have ne- 
ver ceafed to mourn and to efteem you. You would not 
mum to me if the world had been able to feduce you,^ 
and this voluntry return is the proof of your virtue.* — 

< Oh! thank Heaven,' faid Ihe, her .heart being eafed 
by the tears which flowed in abundance from her eyes ; 

< thank Heaven, 1 have noilham^fiil weaknel's to blufli 
at : I have been foolifli, but not dillioncft.* — < If I 
doubted it, wo\ild you now be in my bofom ?' replied 

Lifere j and at thefe words but who candeferibe 

the tranfports of two fenfible hearts 5 which, after hav- , 
ing groaned under a cruel reparation, were re-untted 
for ever. On learning their reconciliation, the family 
were fllled with joy ; and the good Ambrofe faid, his 

eyes 
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eyes rwimmtng with teais» <God be jj^raifed! I (hall 
now die content/ 

, Ptom th'it day, the tender union of this pilr fenreli 
as an example to all thoie of their ag«*. Their divorc<^ 
has convinced them that the world had nothmg that 
ooiild make either of them amends . and this is what I 
call A 11 \rPY Divorce. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 






